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AST week there were three 
Ba important events in the 
re = world of diplomacy. One 
was the notification to 


=e Pet 
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tay A Ke ae | 


ey 











hres fam | Ambassador Hay by the 


British Foreign Office that 
Great Britain had accepted the proposi- 
tion of the United States for an inter- 
national conference on the question of 
pelagic sealing, the conference to be held 
in Washington during the coming autumn. 
This announcement has given great satis- 
faction in official and mercantile circles 
both in this country and abroad. On 
the same day the British Government 
made another and more sensational an- 
nouncement—that of a “denunciation” 
(this word being used in the technical 
and rather rare sense of announcing the 
termination of a treaty) of the com- 
mercial treaties which have long existed 
between Great Britain and Germany 
and between Great Britain and Belgium. 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s Anglo-Canadian 
preferential tariff is thus transformed into 
a reality, although the trade of the United 
Kingdom with British possessions forms 
only about a quarter of its total traffic. 
Great Britain agrees to receive a dis- 
crimination in favor of herself in goods 
imported from Canada, and gives in re- 
turn the treaty denunciation. Sir Charles 
Tupper, the late Premier of Canada, de- 
clares surprisingly that if the Dominion 
Government had waited until the German 
and Belgian treaties had been abrogated 
and then offered preferential rates on 
reciprocal terms, Great Britain would 
have offered a greater return gift, namely, 
the i imposition of a ten per cent. duty on 
grain and meat from foreign countries, 
admitting those commodities free from 
Canada. On the other hand, the London 
“Times ” compliments Canada and its 
Premier upon paving the way for further 
Imperial consolidation. All of the other 
Papers express similar views. In Ger- 
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many the Liberal papers urge the re- 
establishment of satisfactory commercial 
relations with England; the Agrarian 
papers advocate a tariff war. The Ger- 
man export trade to Great Britain is about 
one-fifth of the German Empire’s entire 
exports, while imports are about one- 
eighth of the whole. This treaty denun- 
ciation is the more notable since the total 
volume of trade between Great Britain 
and Germany is three times greater than 
that between Great Britain and Canada. 
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The third important event was the 
acceptance by the Japanese Government 
of Hawaii’s offer to submit the dispute 
between the two countries to arbitra- 
tion; in this connection the reply of 
the Japanese Minister to Secretary Sher- 
man’s last note on the annexation question 
is pertinent reading. It is announced 
that the subjects of arbitration will include 
not only the difficulty about the landing 
of Japanese immigrants, but also other 
disagreements, the most important of 
which is the saé tax, imposed upon a 
liquor largely imported and consumed by 
the Japanese in Hawaii. The Japanese 
complain of an increase of duty of fifteen 
cents to a dollar a gallon on this liquor. 
The increased tax was recently passed by 
the Hawaiian Legislature and vetoed by 
President Dole on the ground that it vio- 
lated the treaty with Japan, but the tax 
was passed over his veto by an almost 
unanimous vote. Regarding these un- 
liquidated claims, in his letter to Secre- 
tary Sherman Minister Hoshi declares: 
“The Imperial Government cannot admit 
that any alteration in the present status 
would in the least tend to relieve Hawaii 
of liability.” As to treaties in general : 

The Imperial Government recognizes it as a 
well-established principle of international law 
that the completion of annexation would render 
the treaties and conventions at present existing 
between Japan and Hawaii voidable, = at 
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the option of Japan or the United States; but 
they cannot anticipate without apprehension the 
consequences, whether direct or indirect, which 
would follow the practical consummation of the 
theory that annexation, ipso facto, means the im- 
mediate termination of those treaties and con- 
ventions, and the consequent cessation for the 
future of the privileges granted thereunder. 

The expediency of extending to Hawaii 
the treaty of 1858, now subsisting between 
Japan and the United States, is another 
question. 
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Replying to Mr. Sherman’s phrase that 
vested rights will be respected, Mr. Hoshi 
mentions Mr. Bayard’s note to the Ger- 
man Minister, replying to the announce- 
ment of a German protectorate over cer- 
tain islands : 

Mr. Bayard replied that, in the absence of pre- 
cise knowledge as to the meaning intended to be 
given to the term “ well-established rights,” he 
believed that he interpreted it nghtly as a decla- 
ration that American citizens who already had 
established or might thereafter establish them- 
selves on the islands in question in peaceful ac- 
cord with the natives and on a footing of perfect 
equality with settlers of German and other na- 
tionality would not be disturbed in their rights 
of residence or intercourse, or discriminated 
against as compared with German subjects by 
reason of the establishment of a German protect- 
orate. 

The Japanese Minister adds that, if our 
Government attaches to the expression 
“vested rights ” the same significance as 
in Mr. Bayard’s note to the term “ well- 
established rights,” the Japanese Govern- 
ment would have little to complain of 
under this head. In the case of absolute 
treaty extinction, however, Japanese trade 
would be checked, and the enforcement 
of our navigation, customs, immigration, 
and naturalization laws would check Jap- 
anese interests. Mr. Hoshi admits our 
predominant influence in Hawaii, but 
claims that only a small fraction of the 
whole population favors annexation. He 
furthermore says that our absorption of 
Hawaii would doubtless be the signal for 
the revival of dormant territorial ambition 
in the Pacific, and this would affect the 
interests of Japanese subjects who are 
now engaging in increasing numbers in 
various enterprises abroad. Japan has 
no intention of disturbing the actual ex- 
isting condition in the Pacific, but she 
finds it impossible to view with uncon- 
cern, and in a spirit of acquiescence, con- 
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sequences which would probably follow 
the extinction of Hawaiian sovereignty. 


@ 


The old story of Conservative minis- 
tries accepting substantially the measures 
which the Liberals were ousted for advo- 
cating is again being repeated in England. 
Mr. Chamberlain’s Employers’ Liability 
Act, which has passed the House of Com- 
mons, and is now before the House of 
Lords, with the prospect of speedy pas- 
sage, is perhaps a more radical measure 
than that introduced by the Liberal min- 
isters four years ago. Indeed, Mr. As- 
quith has himself said of it that if he 
had introduced so advanced a measure 
comments of no very complimentary char- 
acter would have been hurled at it in 
the Lower House, and it would not have 
received forty-eight hours’ consideration 
from the Lords. The debate on the 
measure in the House of Lords has been 
exceedingly instructive and encouraging. 
Lord Belper, speaking for the Govern- 
ment, declared that the measure recognized 
the principle “that in every dangerous 
trade the direct responsibility [for acci- 
dents] should be thrown on the employ- 
er, and he should be bound to provide a 
reasonable and fair compensation for all 
accidents.” A great many employers, he 
stated, had already felt this as a moral 
obligation, and the present act would con- 
vert it into a legal obligation, so that 
the compensation might be received as a 
“matter of right,” and not as a “ matter 
of charity.” 


co 


The bill, which relates to railways, 
factories, and mines, was especially de- 
nounced by the reactionary faction, as 
imposing an intolerable burden upon 
mine-owners. One lord urged that to 
insure themselves against the accidents of 
their men would cost the mine-owners 
an average of four cents a ton on all the 
coal mined. It would be impossible, he 
said, to make the laborers pay any of this 
sum, because the reduction of wages was 
a very serious undertaking ; and it would 
be equally impossible to raise the price of 
coal to the consumer, as foreign compett- 
tion would prevent: the increase. Lord 
Dunraven, who defended the bill, said, 
very justly, that the cost must inevitably 














be divided among employers, laborers, 
and the consuming public, just as every 
necessary expense in any industry was 
divided. The principle of the bill he 
took to be “that the same rule should be 
applied to the living instruments of pro- 
duction as to the inanimate machinery— 
that they should be a first charge upon 
any industry, and that, as every employer 
had to make provision for the wear and 
tear of his machinery, so he must in the 
future be prepared to make provision for 
the wear and tear of the human beings 
employed.” Lord Salisbury closed the 
debate on the second reading by pointing 
out that the proposed statute did away 
with the pernicious law of common em- 
ployment, under which workmen could 
not get damages if fellow-workmen were 
responsible for their accidents. It would 
give workmen the same rights as the 
ordinary citizen. ‘‘To my mind,” he 
said, “the great attraction of this bill 
is that it will turn out a great ma- 
chinery for the saving of life. It will 
throw the necessity upon the insurance 
offices, so that they shall take the utmost 
means in their power to see that accidents 
are avoided. ‘This is really the history of 
the law of compensation. ... We are 
now, by a wise revision of the principle on 
which the law rests, forcing all who, by 
the accident of their position, have the 
lives of their fellow-men in their power, to 
spare neither labor nor ingenuity nor 
money in making our industries as safe as 
possible for those by whom they are car- 
riedon.”” The cheers which greeted these 
sentiments in the House of Lords ought 
to keep the epithet of “anarchist” from 
being flung at Americans who support 
the demand of our railway unions for a 
similar employers’ liability act in this 
country. Will it not soon be recognized 
that the lives of railway workmen should 
be as sacred before the law as the lives of 
railway passengers ? 


@ 


A strike among the engineers of three 
London firms, followed by a lockout of 
one-fourth of their union hands by the 
National Federation of Engineer Em- 
Ployers, followed in its turn by the strike 
of the remaining three-fourths of such 
hands at the order of the Society of 
Amalgamated Engineers, has virtually put 
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a stop to engineering work throughout 
the United Kingdom. The occasion of 
the initial strike was the attempt of the 
union to establish the eight-hour day in 
the city of London. A majority of the 
employers granted the union’s demand, 
and a strike was ordered at the three 
works where the demand was refused. As 
the Society of Amalgamated Engineers, 
with an accumulated fund of $1,750,000, 
was back of the strike, the strikers could 
have stayed out indefinitely. But the 
National Federation of Engineer Employ- 
ers took up the cause of the three London 
firms, and ordered what must be called a 
“ sympathetic lockout.” The members 
of the Fedcration outside of London, and 
a majority in London, had no grievance 
whatever against their hands, but locked 
them out from sympathy with the three 
London firms, and from a sense of the 
solidarity ot capital. The Engineer Em- 
ployers outside of London reasoned that 
unless all emp'oyers stood together and 
checked the eight-hour movement at its 
start, it would soon extend to all parts of 
the Kingdom. 


@ 


When the Employers’ Federation had 
locked out one-quarter of their union 
hands, the Society of Amalgamated En- 
gineers accepted the action as a declara- 
tion of war upon their organization, 
and withdrew all their members from the 
works of these employers. By reason 
of their great reserve fund they were able 
to offer strike benefits—fifteen shillings a 
week—not only to their own members 
but to non-union engineers who joined in 
the strike. In this way the number of 
strikers has reached 100,000. The Board 
of Trade has offered its mediation, but 
both sides have rejected it. Public sym- 
pathy to an exceptional extent is with the 
men. This is largely due to the great 
success of the eight-hour day in the gov- 
ernment works—the Duke of Norfolk 
testifying that in the two telegraph works 
where eight hours have been substituted 
for nine there has been no diminution in 
the amount of work. The evident small- 
ness of the loss to employers and the 
evident greatness of the gain to the em- 
ployees makes the disinterested favor the 
eight-hour system. ‘To alienate from the 
men the sympathy thus created, the Em- 
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ployers’ Federation has urged that the 
union is really striking for higher wages, 
since it will permit “ overtime ” work at 
from twenty-five to fifty per cent. extra 
pay. There is no doubt that the union 
men are glad to work overtime, but there 
is just as little doubt that employers 
arrange to have very little overtime work 
when they pay for it at a higher rate. 


® 


Last week, in the House of Commons, 
the Hon. Philip James Stanhope moved a 
resolution of regret at the inclusive char- 
acter of the committee’s report of its 
inquiry into the Transvaal raid and into 
the conduct of the South Africa Chartered 
Company. Mr. Stanhope’s motion includ- 
ed more particularly the committee’s fail- 
ure to recommend the taking of specific 
steps regarding the admitted complicity 
of Mr. Cecil Rhodes; it requested that 
Mr. Hawkesley, Mr. Rhodes’sattorney, be 
summoned before the House to produce 
telegrams which he refused to show to 
the committee. It may be remembered 
that Mr. Hawkesley had openly chal- 
lenged the Commons to call upon hin, if 
it dared, for these dispatches. In his 


speech Mr. Stanhope expressed a desire 


—which we also find echoed in one of the 
“ Spectator’s” editorials—that Mr. Rhodes 
should be deposed from his Privy Coun- 
cilorship ; he also wanted the charter of 
the South Africa Company modified. Mr. 
Labouchere spoke in the same strain, 
remarking that if Canada should be raided 
by the United States Secretary of State 
without the consent of the President, Eng- 
land would not be satisfied if the Secretary 
of State were treated as Mr. Rhodes has 
been. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, claimed that all 
the rumors alleging complicity on the part 
of the Colonial Office had been exploded 
as fast as they had been produced. Sir 
William Harcourt, the Liberal leader, 
also defended the Colonial Secretary, 
adding that it was too late in the session 
for the committee to enter upon an inves- 
tigation of the South Africa Company. 
Mr. Chamberlain declared that his answer 
to his assailants was his action at the time 
of the raid; that Mr. Rhodes had com- 
mitted a fault about as big asa statesman 
could commit, but “ had done nothing to 
affect his personal character as a man of 
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honor.” The Government, he added, 
was not going to prosecute Mr. Rhodes, 
or remove him from the Privy Council ; 
he had been made a Privy Councilor for 
his services, and “he had done nothing 
since that dimmed those services.” Mir. 
Stanhope’s resolution was then rejected 
by a vote of 304 to 77. The committec’s 
investigation has been discreditable ; tie 
defiance by the majority in the above 
debate adds the finishing touch, 
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The outbreaks and uneasiness in the 
northern part of India have assumed a 
serious form in two places—at Fort Chak- 
dara, near Malakand, some forty miles from 
Peshawur, which is an important British 
military center ; and in the Tochi Valley 
on the western frontier. Little is known of 
the actual occurrences in the latter locality 
except that there are armed bands of the 
disaffected natives led on by religious 
fanatics. At Fort Chakdara the fortified 
camp of the English forces has been two 
or three times attacked by the tribesmen, 
and they were repulsed only after severe 
fighting, and a loss in all of forty men 
on the British side. On Monday news 
comes that the Fort has been relieved 
by General Blood after fierce fighting. 
Malakand forms part of the Chitral dis- 
trict, and through it runs the route to the 
north, where the tribes are always fierce 
and uneasy, and often break into actual 
warfare on slight pretexts. Not only in 
this part of India, but also in the Bombay 
region, agitators have been for months 
stirring up sedition. In the Swat Valley 
a wild fanatic known as the Mad Mullah 
has gathered the nucleus of an insurgent 
force, and there is danger that, unless 
speedily dealt with, this force may grow 
into an army. Even in Poona and Bom- 
bay several arrests have been made ot 
agitators. The evidence is accumulating 
that the Government has shown neither 
tact nor wisdom in dealing with the com- 
plaints growing out of its methods of 
fighting the plague. It is stated, for 
instance, that two thousand natives of 
Poona (both Mohammedans and Hindus) 
signed a protest against the continual 
offenses to caste and race prejudice com- 
mitted by the officials, and that no atten- 
tion whatever was paid to the remon- 
strance. If it be true that the Mussulman 














priests have deliberately planned a revival 
of fanaticism and race hatred, they have 
chosen their time well, for never within 
this generation have caste prejudices been 
so aroused as within the last year. Flap- 
pily, there are no signs of disaffection 
among the native troops, and, small as are 
the military forces in proportion to the 
population, the danger of a concerted and 
extended revolt is not as yet alarming. 
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Six weeks ago The Outlook said that if 
Germany is to have any freedom of action 
or of speech under the present Emperor, 
it must fight for it. Prussia, at all events, 
has been showing some fight, as is seen 
in the rejection last week by the Lower 
House of the Diet of the famous, or rather 
infamous, libercy-of-association vill. Under 
the terms of this bill a!l organized po'itical 
action, indeed every public meeting, was 
to be subject to the judgment of individ- 
ual police officers—a measure abolishing 
civil rights and politieal freedom. Instead 
of the liberal 1i\ 2: y-of-association ‘ill 
which he had pi.anised to introduce, 
Prince von Hohenlohe hac so hedged 
the measure about with cona:tions as to 
make it a backward instead o/ a forward 
step. Political societies were not to have 
the concession claimed by them—namely, 
liberty of association, organization, and 
assembly ; in place of this, freedom of 
speech was abolished, and arbitrary judg- 
ment given tothe police The rejection of 
the bill is the more significant as the mem- 
bers of the Lower Housec onot include one 
Socialist. —There was no mistake about the 
attitude of the crowd outside ; its cheers 
were given only on the uiriva! of some 
member known as an opponent of the bill. 
The outlook is not promising, and Dr. 
Miquel, the new Prussian Government 
leader, has even confessed that an appeal 
to the country (as had been threatened in 
Imperial circles) might still further reduce 
the Government majority. In comment- 
Ing on the bill’s rejection, Mr. Harold 
Frederic, writing to the New York 
“Times,” points out a peculiar and pic- 
turesque circumstance : 

Curiously enough, this was the last sitting in that 
old house which for nearly half a century has been 
the home of the Prussian Chamber of Deputies. 

he occasion marks a parting of ways in German 
history, for the rejection of this retrograde bill, 
even though only by a narrow majority, was the 
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first unmistakable political snub for the Emperor 
in the heart of his own hitherto blindly loyal 


country, and in a gathering which no Socialist 
could invade. 


® 


The inquiry made by the English House 
of Commons into the practices of money- 
lenders is likely to lead to the passage of 
new laws for the prevention of usurious 
contracts. Instances were brought to 
light of money-lenders charging their 
“clients ” 2,000 and even 3,000 per cent 
per annum. A dealer who confessed to 
the latter charge defended himself by 
saying that he did not “lend” money, 
but “sold” it, taking the notes of his pro- 
tégés in payment. The old usury laws 
in England were a2olished long ago, under 
the leade.ship of men whose watchword 
was “science,” but the abotition never 
received the complete assent of the “ sen- 
timentalists.” Under the influence of the 
recent investigations, publ c opinion in 
England has cume to the side of the de- 
rided faction, and is well-nigh unanimous 
that contracts obviousiy immoral ought 
not to be legal, ever if the victims will- 
ingly pledge away ‘heir future for the 
sake of temporary relief. In our own 
country also—and in the part where the 
curtailment of the credit system would 
be most beneficial—-a similar agitation is 
going on. In Charleston, S, C., the suf- 
ferings of the negroes from usurious loans 
have now been before the public for some 
time. Instanees lixe the following have 
been verified in court: A negro woman 
who berrowed five dollars upon the de- 
posit of household furniture, and paid 
two doilars a month for three months, still 
owed the principal of her debt, and was 
threatened with the seizure of her goods 
if she did not continue the payments. 
One Charleston lawyer, who sympathizes 
with the current crusade against usury, 
points out in the “ News and Courier” 
that the first evil to be remedied in South 
Carolina is the fruitful occasion of such 
loans. The State law, he says, permits 
landlords to seize and sell the furniture 
of their tenants in default of rent, and the 
money-lenders often furnish the tenants 
their only refuge against still greater 
evils. He tells of one tenant, engaged in 
the business of showman, who had his 
entire stock sold at auction during his 
absence from the city, because of a rept 
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claim of $25. The stock had cost over 
$2,600, and brought at auction less than 
$200. When the claims of landlords are 
protected by laws permitting such inhu- 
manity to debtors, the extortion of the 
usurers may well be borne until the greater 
evil is redressed. But both evils need 
redress, and both are practically one. If 
usurious loans were forbidden, and if 
tenants were accorded the same exemp- 
tions as borrowing merchants, the credit 
system which is the curse of the South 
would be dealt a severe blow. 
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The end of the fourth week of the 
miners’ strike found more men out of 
work than at any previous time. The 
long-predicted exodus of West Virginia 
miners actually took place in the Wheeling 
district the middle of last week, and while 
a few of those who struck subsequently 
returned to work, the strikers remained 
strong and hopeful. A great deal of pub- 
lic sympathy was brought to their side 
by a signal triumph for their opponents. 
A circuit judge named Mason granted an 
injunction preventing them from assem- 
bling on the property of the mine-owners 
or the roads leading thereto. As the 
roads are common property, and the right 
of citizens “ peaceably to assemble” is 
guaranteed at least against Federal inter- 
ference by the first amendment to the 
National Constitution, there is a wide- 
spread feeling that the judge has ex- 
ceeded his proper authority. The Gov- 
ernor of the State was appealed to 
by the Miners’ Union, but that official 
could only express his sympathy with the 
miners, and point out the constitutional 
inability of a Governor to interfere with 
the acts of the judiciary. At Pittsburg 
the conference of operators reached an 
agreement respecting cash payments of 
wages, uniform and fair methods of weigh- 
ing coal, etc., etc., but the agreement 
becomes binding only upon the consent of 
ninety-five per cent. of the operators. One 
of the members of the conference, Colonel 
W. P. Rend, of Chicago, denounced the 
agreement as an effort to “bunco” the 
miners. He was willing to sign such an 
agreement, however, if only fifty per cent. 
of the operators did the same. The Labor 
Commissioners who have been assisting 
Mr. De Armitt in the effort to establish 


this agreement express hope that the stipu- 
lated ninety-five per cent. of the operators 
will sign. Even if they do, however, this 
will not settle the strike. A new agree. 
ment must still be made between operators 
and miners. In order that this may be 
satisfactory to the miners, they are bend- 
ing all their energies to get Mr. De Armitt’s 
men to join the strike. For several days 
the crusading strikers have been camped 
round about his mines, holding mectings 
and exhorting his men to lay down their 
picks. To some extent—how far is dis. 


puted—this effort has proven successful, 


® 


There is a strike now going on in New 
York City that ought to command the 
attention of every mother. The “knee 
pants” workers have struck for higher 
wages and shorter hours. The leaders 
state that over twenty per cent. of the 
“knee pants ” shops are sweat-shops—that 
is, that the work is done in homes in vio- 
lation of the law. The factory inspection 
laws forbid the manufacturing of garments 
in homes used as dwellings. The num- 
ber of factory inspectors employed in New 
York is wholly inadequate to the area to 
be covered. The present strike, with 
this acknowledgment of the violation of 
the law from the workers, is a proof of 
advance in intelligence. That more in- 
spectors are needed is painfully true; but 
the best inspectors are the workmen and 
workwomen who see the connection 
between the sweating system and low 
wages, and who make the prevalence of 
the system one of the causes of a strike. 
The protection of the purchasing public 
lies in the devising and the accepting of 
a label that will be a voucher that the 
garment was made under sanitary con- 
ditions and that a fair price was paid for 
its manufacture. Such labels have been 
devised for bread, cigars, hats, shoes, and 
overalls. There is no reason why the assur 
ance should not be extended to other com- 
modities. The possibilities of deccit are 
recognized, but this danger is exaggerated 
by the enemies of the system and those 
who have not studied its application to 
the commodities thus protected. ‘There 
is no subject that affects the Nation more 
closely than the protection of the home 
from disease. ‘That sweat-shops are an 
enemy to health and to the progress of the 
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Nation from the economic standpoint can- 
not be denied. 


@ 


In the Eastern States the most impor- 
tant political question at present is 
whether the Democratic party shall 
reafirm the Chicago platform. In Mas- 
sachusetts, where ex-Congressman George 
Fred Williams seems to be in control of 
the organization, it is generally antici- 
pated that the National platform will be 
reaffirmed, and local anti-monopoly planks 
added. In New York State the issue is 
in doubt—Senator Hill and most of the 
old leaders of Tammany Hall opposing 
the Chicago platform, but a large part of 
the Democra‘ic voters manifesting unex- 
pected enthusiasm for it. In Maryland 
a similar situation existed, with the 
exception that the free coinage of silver 
appeared to be more popularthan in New 
York. At the State Convention last week, 
however, Senator Gorman, who favored the 
gold standard prior to the adoption of the 
Chicago platform, succeeded, by dint of 
personal influence among the country 
delegations, in preventing any declaration 
in favor of the free coinage of silver other 
than is contained in a vague demand for 
“honest money; the gold and silver 
money of the Constitution, and the coin- 
age of both metals, without discrimination 
against either, into standard dollars of 
final payment and redemption.” This 
plank, which fails to specify any ratio at 
which the coinage shall take place, recalls 
the Democratic National platform of 1892 
with its demand for “the coinage of both 
gold and silver, without discrimination 
against either metal or charge for mint- 
age.” Inasmuch as the National Admin- 
istration elected upon this plank not only 
failed to establish the free coinage of 
silver, but put a stop to its previous 
limited coinage, the Maryland plank 
adopted last week is justly regarded as a 
signal triumph for the gold faction of the 
party. It is perhaps true that a great 
majority of the silver Democrats would 
Consent to a change in the ratio of gold 
and silver, in case free coinage at the old 
tatio failed to restore the old parity; but 
as all of them believe that the rise in the 
value of gold and fall in the value of 
uncoined silver have been due to the 
change in the law, few of them are willing 
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to consent to a change in the ratio until 
the effect of restoring the old law has been 
proven. 


Major T. W. Symons, of the United 
States Engineer Corps, has just made a 
report to the Secretary of War on “ the 
proposed ship canal by the most practica- 
ble route wholly within the United States, 
from the Great Lakes to the Hudson 
River, and of sufficient capacity to trans- 
port the tonnage of the lakes to the sea.” 
This examination and estimate were au- 
thorized by the River and Harbor Act of 
1896, and the report is of special interest 
to grain-growers and shippers. According 
to it there are three possible routes: First, 
the Oswego route from Lake Erie, along the 
Niagara River to Tonawanda or La Salle, 
thence by canal to Lewiston or some point 
on Lake Ontario, thence by the Oswego 
and Oneida Rivers to Lake Oneida, thence 
to the Mohawk River and to the Hudson. 
The second route follows the line of the 
Erie Canal. The third route follows the 
first route to Lake Ontario, thence by the 
St. Lawrence River to Ogdensburg or 
near there, thence to Lake Champlain, 
and by the Champlain Canal to the Hud- 
son. The report recommends the first of 
these routes; to build such acanal would 
cost about two hundred million dollars, 
while its maintenance would require an 
annual expenditure of two millions. Major 
Symons does not believe in the military 
value of the canal, and does not recom- 
mend its construction by the General Gov- 
ernment. He thinksthat the Erie Canal, 
if enlarged, and if all restrictions upon its 
use be removed, might give many of the 
advantages given by a ship canal. The 
present canal should be enlarged to a size 
sufficient for 1,500-ton barges, making 
alterations in its alignment so as to give 
a continuously descending canal from 
Lake Erie to the Hudson. Major Symons 
believes that through freight might thus 
be transported at a lower rate than by a 
ship canal navigated by large ocean ves- 
sels. The estimated cost of this enlarge- 
ment is put at fifty million dollars. 


On the other hand, Western shippers 
are welcoming the decision of the Cana- 
dian Government to begin enlarging and 
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deepening its own canals, the most im- 
portant of which are those which over- 
come the Falls of St. Mary, between 
Lakes Superior and Huron, Niagara Falls, 
and the rapids of the upper St. Lawrence. 
It has been possible for very small vessels 
to sail from the head of Lake Superior 
into the Atlantic Ocean without breaking 
cargo, but nothing with more than nine 
feet draught can get through all the 
-Canadian canals. The same problem of 
bringing inland navigation into direct 
connection with Europe, which will prob- 
ably necessitate a ship canal across New 
York State some day, has been before 
the Canadian people also, and they have 
decided to make their waterways avail- 
able for ocean-going vessels. About five 
million tons of shipping pass through 
their canals each year. The Government 
has already expended more than sixty 
millions on the canals, and proposes to 
spend ten millions more in deepening the 
channels and enlarging the locks so that 
much of the grain and timber finding its 
way at present to the United States ports 
will be sent preferably through the St. 
Lawrence to Europe. It is now decided 
to deepen the connecting channels so as 
to allow vessels drawing fourteen feet to 
pass from Lake Superior to the ocean. 


@ 


Lehigh University and the Johns Hop- 
kins University have like causes of finan- 
cial embarrassment, and both cases have 
been brought to public attention quite 


recently. The United States Circuit 
Court for Maryland last week decided 
that the Johns Hopkins University, to- 
gether with some other creditors of the Bal- 
timore and Ohio Railroad, did not have 
preferred stock, as they had maintained, 
but stood on an equality with ordinary 
stockholders. If the decision is sustained 
by the Supreme Court, the University will 
lose, it is said, about $50,000 of expected 
annual income. With Lehigh University 
the falling off in income has come from 
the fall in the price of the Lehigh Valley 
Railroad stock (from 60 to 20) since the 
death of Mr. Asa Packer, its founder. 
The cessation of dividends has reduced 
the income of the University so that it 
has been forced to appeal directly to the 
State for funds to keep it from closing 
its doors. The University was founded 
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in 1865 by Mr. Packer; its buildings 
are exceedingly fine ; its opportunity for 
usefulness is broad ; yet now it would be 
helpless but for the appropriation of $1 50,- 
000 just given it by the State, although 
the securities left to it by Mr. Packer in 
his will were, at his death, worth a million 
and a half dollars, besides certain rever- 
sionary rights. The University has been 
pre-eminently devoted to technical and 
engineering instruction, and in this field 
it has done excellent work. In this case 
the loss is the more pitiful because Mr. 
Packer was equally proud of his rail- 
road and his university, and declared his 
special wish that the two should be con- 
nected in interest. The lesson to future 
benefactors of. institutions of learning is 
clear: such institutions should have their 
finances conducted as a trust fund, and 
the stock of very few railroads is a suitable 
investment for such a trust fund. 


® 


The uninformed reader might naturally 
suspect exaggeration in the title “ A State 
in Arms against a Caterpillar,” which 
heads Mr. Fletcher Osgood’s interesting ac- 
count in the current ‘“ Harper’s Monthly” 
of the campaign in Massachusetts against 
the gypsy-moth and its product, the gypsy- 
caterpillar. This suspicion vanishes when 
the reader learns that this war has been 
going on for seven years; that scientists 
firmly believe that if vigilance were re- 
laxed this pest would absolutely destroy 
all vegetation ; that it is mathematically 
demonstrable that, ¢f unrestricted by any 
cause, the increase of a single pair of gypsy- 
moths could in eight years devour the 
entire vegetation of the United States; 
that arsenic and similar poisons have 
practically no effect; that the gypsy- 
moth will bear cold, heat, damp, and 
starvation with provoking vitality; and 
that the birds refuse to eat the eggs or 
insects. The Massachusetts Board of 
Agriculture keeps a uniformed force of 
men at work in the infested district, who 
advance under command of minor and 
major officers with almost military disci- 
pline, through the woods and over the 
farms, examining every branch of every 
tree, all the fences, buildings, rubbish- 
heaps, and the like. The eggs are often 
closely hidden, and are very difficult to 
destroy. Only by the most persistent and 
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laborious effort, systematized in a high 
degree, can any impression be made on 
the enemy. Altogether forty-two millions 
of trees have been inspected, and about 
four biliions of the caterpillars have been 
destroyed. The mothand caterpillar first 
appeared in numbers near Medford, and 
it is said that they were imported a quar- 
ter of a century ago by some one who 
believed that across between this creature 
and the silkworm would produce a hardy, 
fine silkworm. The infested country in 
1892 included 220 square miles; to-day 
only about 75 square miles remain a 
prey to these creatures, and in a few years 
they will probably be utterly exterminated. 
The danger to the whole country thus 
averted by the intelligent action of Mas- 
sachusetts was a very real and quite 
seriousone. Tiny and contemptible as is 
the individual enemy, when he is to be 
counted by billions he can bring drought 
and ruin. Indeed, the gypsy-moth, Mr. 
Osgood tells us, has in Russia completely 
ravaged a territory as large as all our 
A‘lantic States put together. 


® 


The Montreal “ Star” publishes some 
figures of interest touching the financial 
aspect of the projected Australian Federa- 
tion, The total debt of the six colonies 
amounts to nearly $850,000,000, whereas 
a: the time of confederation the debts 
of the four Canadian provinces were 
about $77,500,000. The gross total of the 
Dominion and Provincial debts is now 
in the neighborhood of $375,000,000. 
The Canadian journal declares, however, 
that the Australian colonies are much 
further advanced in the task of equip- 
ping themselves with the furniture of 
State life than were the northern provinces 
in 1867. In calculating their probable 
federal expenditure the Australians have 
Prepared an estimate providing that, in 
the first three years of the establishment 
of the Commonwealth, the total yearly 
expenditure for services necessitated by 
federation shall not exceed $1,500,000. 
Senators and Representatives are to be 
paid $2,000 each. Seven cabinet minis- 
lets are provided for ; there are fourteen 
how in Canada, and a Solicitor-General. 
Instead of imitating Canada in small sal- 
aries and a large Cabinet, the Australians 
ave set the Canadians a good example. 


Civil Service Reform 


in Earnest 


President McKinley’s civil service or- 
der has been issued, and all the hopes of 
the spoilsmen have been disappointed, 
and all the hopes of the reformers have 
been realized. Indeed, the reformers have 
gained beyond their hopes. The only 
modification made in former civil service 
orders is one exempting from the classi- 
fied service certain internal revenue and 
custom-house deputy officials, whose 
duties toward their chiefs are partly of a 
confidential character. Even here the new 
order requires that the appointees shall 
pass examinations provided by the Civil 
Service Commissioner, to insure their in- 
tellectual qualification for all the duties 
of their posts. The head official appoints 
subject to a veto from the Commission, 
instead of the Commission appointing sub- 
ject to the veto of the head official. With 
this exception, to the justice of which civil 
service reformers assent, the scope of the 
reform is slightly widened by the addition 
of sixty-five small custom-offices to the 
classified service, and greatly deepened 
by giving all officers within the classified 
service the protection of the following 
order : 

No removal shall be made from any position 
subject to competitive examination except for 
just cause and upon written charges filed with the 
head of the department, or other appointing officer, 
and of which the accused shall have full notice 
and an opportunity to make defense. 

This order does not take from the heads 
of various offices the full power to remove 
their subordinates, but it obliges them to 
state the reasons for a removal, and to 
hear the defense of the subordinate before 
the removal is made. Further than this 
the legal protection of subordinates ought 
not togo. Ifremovals could not be made 
except upon charges preferred and sus- 
tained before an outside tribunal, the 
Federal offices would become nesting- 
places for incompetency. The responsi- 
ble official in any office has still full power 
to maintain the efficiency of his corps of 
subordinates, but he can no longer dis- 
charge subordinates except on the ground 
of their inefficiency. If he discharges 
them for partisan reasons, the evidence of 
this will accumulate with each discharge 
made, and public opinion can demand his 
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removal for obvious violation of the spirit 
of the law. The present order means a 
great restriction of the spoils of office, 
and a great extension of the political inde- 
pendence of Federal officers. 


8 


The Self-Education of 
the Republic 


A peculiar honor attaches to the truly 
self-educated man. His parents have 
been hard-working people, too busy with 
the bread-and-butter problem of life to 
have time to attend to its intellectual 
problems. He has had little opportunity 
for culture at home, and little aid from 
his father in acquiring culture away from 
home. But he has realized the advan- 
tages of education, and has determined to 
obtain it. He has begun a process of 
self-education. Like Schliemann or Hugh 
Miller, he has utilized in study the hours 
wasted by his companions in doing noth- 
ing. ‘This appetite has grown by feed- 
ing. He has laid by a little money, has 
entered school, has grown more and more 


ambitious, has paid his way through 
school and college, and at the end of his 
academic course looks back upon his 
somewhat prolonged process of education 
with the proud consciousness that he has 
won its honors and rewards by his own 


exertions. Doubtless he lacks some qual- 
ities that his more cultured companion 
possesses. Doubtless there are some 
crudenesses and immaturities in his edu- 
cation which are escaped by one born 
and nurtured in an atmosphere of culture. 
But it may be questioned whether he has 
not gained more in intensity of purpose 
than he has lost in losing the peculiar 
benefits secured in the process of uncon- 
scious acquirement. 

The American people are working out 
for themselves a somewhat analogous self- 
education. Coming to this land when it 
was a wilderness, having everything to 
do—forests to fell, land to clear, fields 
to till, cities to build—they have not 
neglected the more serious problem of 
mental cultivation. They have entered 
upon the work of self-education with 
a vigor of enthusiasm and a tenacity 
of purpose which augur well for the 
future of democracy. ‘Their public-school 
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system has extended from New York and 
New England westward and southward, 
until what was at first a provincial pecu- 
liarity has become a National character. 
istic. That system has grown from the 
district school-house, with its curriculum 
of reading, writing, and arithmetic, to one 
that includes in the Western States uni- 
versities which, both in equipment and in 
standards, are worthy of the title. There 
is no branch of learning—with the single 
exception of theology—furnished by pri- 
vate endowed institutions which is not 
furnished by the State. The poorest 
have admission to these schools. In some 
States transportation is furnished for 
scholars who live at a distance from the 
schools; in some the school-books are 
provided. In the South, where half a 
century ago it was a crime to teach a 
negro, the schools for negroes supported 
by the State are as well equipped and 
well taught as those for the whites. It is 
estimated that sixteen million pupils are 
gathered into the public schools of Amer- 
ica, in their various grades. 

Our public-school system has passed 
beyond the stage in which it needs to be 
either apologized for or defended. It is 
no eleemosynary institution in which edv- 
cation is provided by a charitable com- 
munity for the children of the poor. It 
is no mere preventive of crime, prescribed 
on the ground that it is cheaper to teach 
children than to police adults. Our pub 
lic-school system is based on the broad 
principle that universal suffrage requires 
as a condition-precedent universal educa- 
tion; that self-government is impossible 
without self-education; that a State which 
maintains a democracy of political power 
must be founded on a democracy of learn- 
ing; that the peop'e cannot safely assume 
that they are wise enough to govern them- 
selves without making provision to ac 
quire the wisdom. On this basis, and on 
no other, is our American system of public 
education established—the right and duty 
of the State to provide for the education 
of its rulers, As ina democratic State all 
the people are the rulers, the State must 
provide for the education of all the peop'e. 
But all the people constitute the State ; the 
people must therefore educate themselves. 

In such an educational system there 
have been mistakes, and there are imper 
fections. We have not clearly know? 
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what we were doing; the world never 
does know clearly what it is doing. There 
has been, therefore, no uniform architec- 
tural plan. The work undertaken has 
been too great and the time has been too 
short to justify expectation of perfection, 
oranything approximating perfection. The 
population of the country has grown so 
rapidly that it has been impossible to pro- 
vide either material equipment adequate, 
or trained teachers in number sufficient, 
to keep pace with the growth. The sys- 
tem lacks in unity, supervision, equip- 
ment, capable teachers. But the fact that 
democracy has not created in a century 
aneducational institution for the all, equal 
to the educational institutions which in 
four or five centuries aristocracy in the 
Old World has provided for the few, is 
small ground for discouragement. The 
fact that it is creating such an institution, 
which is growing with the growth of de- 
mocracy, is abundant reason for encour- 
agement. Within the last quarter-century 


the growth and the improvement have 


been equally marked. We have begun 
to add on the one hand the kindergar- 
ten, on the other industrial training. We 
have enriched the curriculum, improved 
the text-books, raised the standards, trans- 
fomed teaching from an avocation to a 
profession, centralized authority, and 
provided experienced and able superin- 
tendents. 

The greatest desideratum in our public- 
school system is the development of its 
moral and religious power. By moral 
power we mean power to make its pupils 
recognize the laws of right and wrong ; 
by religious power we mean power to 
make them recognize the truth that these 
are not empirical rules of conduct, formu- 
lated and enacted for convenience, but 
are all applications of one great eternal, 
mmutable, divine law. The old-time dis- 
‘nction between the secular and the re- 
ligious is untenable. Even a factory ora 
bank cannot be carried on successfully 
without the recognition of ethical rules 
‘sting upon and drawing their sanction 
ftom eternal and immutable law. But the 
‘chool is more th'an a factory or a bank. 
Education is character-building, and the 
very foundation of character is reverence 
‘ot law—not for human edicts, but for 
divine principles. One might better at- 
‘empt to teach a sailor how to navigate the 
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Atlantic Ocean without knowing anything 
of the north star, or the magnetic cur- 
rents, or latitude and longitude, than at- 
tempt to teach a human soul how to navi- 
gate in life without knowing the eternal 
laws of righteousness—eternal because 
divine. 

If the State has a right to teach at all, 
and if that right G@epends upon the fact 
that self-education is essential to self-gov- 
ernment, then it has a right and a duty 
to teach all that is necessary to self-gov- 
ernment. ‘The citizen must be able to 
understand his fellow-citizen; he must, 
therefore, be able to understand the Eng- 
lish language, as spoken and written. 
He must be able to communicate with his 
fellow-citizen ; he must, therefore, be able 
to speak and write the English language. 
He must know something of the world he 
lives in, especially his own quarter of the 
world; he must, therefore, know some- 
thing of geography. He must be able to 
transact at least the simpler forms of busi- 
ness; he must, therefore, know arithmetic. 
He must know something of the experi- 
ence of the past, that he may not repeat 
old errors; he must, therefore, know 
something of history. He must be able 
to appreciate the great thoughts of great 
thinkers, that he may have the benefit of 
the true leaders of mankind; he must, 
therefore, know something of literature. 

But these alone are not enough. Con- 
duct is not only the greater part of life, 
itis almost the whole of government ; 
and conduct depends upon the motive 
power and the will. These, therefore, 
must be trained in right directions. The 
citizen must first of all be able to govern 
himself ; he must next be able to co-oper- 
ate with his fellow-citizens in community 
self-government. Butfor this is necessary, 
not only knowledge, but wisdom ; not only 
wisdom, but wisdom in action. ‘' Educa- 
tion,” says Professor Huxley, “is the in- 
struction of the intellect in the laws of 
Nature, under which name I include, not 
merely things and their forces, but men 
and their ways; and the fashioning of 
the affections and of the will into an 
earnest and loving desire to move in har- 
mony with those laws. For me education 
means neither more nor less than this. 
Anything which professes to call itself 





‘education must be tried by this standard ; 


and if it fails to stand the test, I will not 
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call it education, whatever may be the 
forse of authority or of numbers upon the 
other side.” This enlarged idea of edu- 
cation, as including “the fashioning of 
the affections and of the will into an 
earnest and loving desire to move in har- 
mony with these laws,” we need to em- 
body in our systems of public educa- 
tion ; we must incorporate it in our laws 
and constitutions and in our judicial in- 
terpretations of them; we must inspire 
with it our school boards, our superin- 
tendents, our teachers, and most of all the 
parents themselves. 

We do not argue for catechetical or 
denominational instruction in the public 
schools, in or out of school hours. De- 
nominational tenets are not necessary to 
good citizenship. Good citizens are to be 
found among Roman Catholics, Protest- 
ants, Jews, and so-called unbelievers. 
We do not argue for the perfunctory 
reading of the Bible. Perfunctory exer- 
cises of any kind are of very little value. 
We do not argue for devotional exercises 
in the public schools. It is not the busi- 
ness of the State to conduct worship. 
But it is the business of the democratic 


State to see that all the people are edu- 
cated in all the elements ot character 
necessary to good citizenship in a self- 
governing community, and this includes 
fashioning the affections and the will into 
an earnest and loving desire to move in 
harmony with the eternal, immutable, 


divine laws of life. The State, therefore, 
has a right and a duty to teach whatever 
truth, to maintain whatever discipline, 
and to establish whatever standards are 
necessary for this purpose. It is high 
time that in America we threw off the 
foolish dread lest our public schools should 
pass under ecclesiastical control, and our 
equally foolish dread of every teaching 
and every influence labeled religious ; that 
we accepted frankly the fundamental prin- 
ciple that the State has a right and a duty 
to train the motive powers and the will 
as well as to inform the intellect ; that we 
welcomed in the school curriculum every 
branch of learning and in the school 
administration every personal influence 
which will make more virtuous as well as 
more intelligent the sixteen million pupils 
whose life and character depend so much 
on what the State conceives education to 
be, and on what liberty and encouragement 
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it affords to those of its representatives 
who are engaged, on its behalf, in its 
name, and with its authority, in training 
the future citizens of the Republic. 


@ 
Frankness with Friends 


It was once said of a very able and 
noble man that he was a lion in the pres- 
ence of his enemies, but that it was very 
difficult for him to combat the positions 
or views of his friends. This is the weak- 
ness of a generous nature ; but it is, never- 
theless, a weakness. One ought to be 
able to deal with one’s friends as frankly, 
honestly, and intelligently as with one’s 
critics. In the matter of honest dealing 
with common interests, for instance, noth- 
ing is safe except the most outspoken and 
uncompromising frankness. The com- 
passionateness which sometimes irclines 
one to accept a friend’s point of view in 
the face of one’s better judgment is almost 
invariably calamitous to both parties. It 
often happens that a man is placed ina 
position with relation to his friend which 
compels him to act upon his own judg- 
ment of his friend’s capacity rather than 
upon the judgment of thatfriend. Every 
man has his limitations and weaknesses, 
and when those limitations and weak- 
nesses are in any way involved in the 
settlement of a question they ought to be 
taken clearly into account by a man’s 
friends. It is no kindness to be pushed 
into a place for which one is not fitted. 
It is no kindness to be allowed to have 
one’s way when that way involves disaster 
or disappointment. Real friendship is 
based on truth and nothing but truth— 
truth always expressed in the language 
of affection, tenderness, and sympathy, 
but truth nevertheless. It is kinder to 
point out to a fr'end that he is not fitted 
for the place he is seeking than to let 
him secure the place and then fail in 
it; kinder to point out frankly to a friend 
that the course of action which he 
urges is not based on an intelligent judg- 
ment than to keep silent and allow him to 
persist in it with the certain result of mis- 
fortune and humiliation. We owe oul 
friends the kindness of entire truthfulness; 
we owe them the immense help of com- 
plete frankness. If they do not under- 
stand and appreciate our motives, the 
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responsibility rests upon them, and not 
upon us. 


@ 


Educational Co-operation 


In the comparatively rudimentary stages 
through which society is still passing, only 
a few people catch glimpses of its ulti- 
mate organization for educational pur- 
poses. Public politicians, economists, 
and statesmen are still largely dealing 
with what are called public questions— 
questions of great importance because 
they affect general conditions, and general 
conditions have much to do with the pros- 
perity and happiness of peoples. But 
society two centuries from now will rec- 
ognize the fact that all these questicns 
are essentially secondary, and that the 
main end of a high order of civilization 
is “to train generally all who are born 
men, to all which is human” that is to 
say, to translate Comenius liberally, to 
make life rich, full, and noble, by devel- 
oping the highest powers of every person. 
The ultimate test of institutions, social con- 
ditions, laws, art, and phi'osophy, is the 
educational test. What, and how much, 
can it teach, is the final test to which 
everything that man makes or does must 
be subjected. When the better time comes, 
as it will come, the whole State will be 
organized for the education of every cit- 
izen born into it, from the hour that he 
becomes conscious to the day of his death. 
All society will conspire to educate every 
child which it receives into its commun- 
ion, It will be a long time before this 
state of things will be brought about, but 
itis high time that the initial steps were 
being taken. 

One of those steps is pointed out, not 
only in theory, but in practice, by Mr. 
Samuel T. Dutton, Superintendent of 
Schools in Brookline, Mass., in an article 
on “The Correlation of Educational 
Forces,” contributed to the pages of the 
“Educational Review.” The principal 
educational factors in a community, Mr. 
Dutton says, are the church, the home, 
the school, the public library, the news- 
paper, the art museum, the civil state with 
its laws protecting life and property, its 
Provisions for health and convenience, 
and its orderly conduct of civic affairs. 
To these must be added the opportunities 


of hearing music, the operations of com- 
merce, the miracles of science as applied 
to transportation, to communication, and 
to travel. It is no idle dream to believe 
that the time will come when every one 
of these instrumentalities will be used for 
educational purposes. The introduction 
of no new element will be required; it will 
be simply necessary to change the point 
of view and to emphasize certain factors 
which are now almost entirely passed 
over. The educational factors in most 
communities know practically nothing of 
each other. The church, the family, the 
school, the government, the library, act 
as if they were in independent spheres, 
instead of being devoted to substantially 
the same ends, dealing with the same per- 
sons. The church has been rapidly learn- 
ing of late years what its educational 
duties are, and it is beginning to discharge 
them, but it is only beginning. It it well 
to recognize the need of co-operation with 
the school, the library, the art museum, 
and the local government. The schools 
have kept apart by themselves, or rather 
the community has kept them apart by 
themselves, because the idea has gone 
abroad that education is a technical proc- 
ess, carried on for the most part in cer- 
tain buildings, for a specified number of 
years, instead of being the universal proc- 
ess which is the chief concern of every 
human being and the highest function of 
every community. The close relation be- 
tween the home and the school has been 
of late disclosing itself more and more 
clearly to a great number of parents and 
teachers ; and the organization of societies 
for the purpose of bringing parents and 
teachers into closer relations with each 
other, and persuading them to assume 
consciously their mutual responsibility 
and to act together intelligently, is one of 
the promising signs of the times in the 
educational world. ‘The time has come, 
as Mr. Dutton points out, to bring the 
social and educational forces of the com- 
munity into correlation, and for many 
purposes the school is the proper center 
for this correlation. Mr. Horace E. Scud- 
der did not exaggerate the importance of 
the school when he said in the “ Atlantic 
Monthly” that the school-house is the 
center of community life. 

Mr. Dutton does not leave this fine and 
suggestive statement of the correlation 
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of educational forces in the air. He pro- 
ceeds to point out what has been done in 
Brookline by the Education Society or- 
ganized there. The town itself, as doubt- 
less most readers of The Outlook know, 
is one of the most beautiful in the coun- 
try, but its inhabitants are widely scat- 
tered, they are not specially homogeneous, 
and the town is practically a part of 
Boston. It was not a community easily 
organized, nor one the interests of which 
were readily centered upon a local move- 
ment; but intelligence, public spirit, and 
an open mind have already accomplished 
much. ‘The co-operation of the home and 
the school has become a familiar idea in 
Brookline, and has become a part of the 
educational method of the town, parents 
being taken into consultation by the teach- 
ers on all possible occasions, and the in- 
telligent discussion of the questions which 
interest alike parents and teachers being 
skillfully employed to develop a common 
interest. Parents and teachersalike have 
come to see clearly that the home and the 
school must work together intelligently 
and intentionally. Local history has been 
systematically studied ; the fine municipal 
bath-house, with its large facilities for 
swimming, has been used ; opportunities 
have been made for the hearing of fine 
music by the children ; copies of notable 
pieces of art have been made familiar in 
schools ; lists of books to be read in con- 
nection with the subjects taught in the 
schools have been prepared; courses of 
lectures have been arranged. These are 
all initial steps, but their wisdom is ap- 
parent as soon as they are described, and 
it is clear enough that the road to which 
they point would be by no means difficult 
to traverse, and that it will open up a 
great territory inthe future. Every public 
library in a small community ought to be 
a part of the resources of the schools. 
The reading of children ought to be su- 
pervised and directed by their teachers ; 
the facilities of the library ought to be 
thrown open to them in every possible 
way through the intelligence of the libra- 
rian, the analysis of the books, and the 
complete disclosures of what the library 
contains. 
& 


Work touches the keys of endless activities, 
opens the infinite, and stands awestruck before 
the immensity of what there is to do.— Phillips 
Brooks. 
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The Outlook Vacation 
Fund 


Certain conditions have made it possible 
for The Outlook to come into closer touch 
with working-girls this year than ever before 
The result is to make The Outlook appreci- 
ate as never before tne need of money for 
summer vacations for working-girls. A girl 
of seventeen years, a member of a tamily of 
eight (all untrained, because they must, as fast 
as possible, become wage-earners), has been ill 
with malarial fever all winter. The constant 
interruption of her work by illness has pre- 
vented her bringing the amount of money into 
the family purse which she felt she should 
bring. She looked ill and worn, and it was 
suggested to the mother that it was quite pos- 
sible to arrange a vacation of two weeks for 
her. The mother accepted the offer eagerly. 
Two days later alettercame saying, “ Thank 
you so much for the offer of a vacation. | 
must not go now, as I got work yesterday. 
It will last, I think, only about three weeks. 
{ cannot afford to lose the time, much as | 
want to go, and know that I need it. If you 
can arrange for me to go later, I will go, unless 
I have work.” The girl had gone to work 
in a laundry; she fainted the third day, and 
was brought home. These constant revela- 
tions of unconscious heroism make _ this 
Vacation Fund a spiritual bridge to bring 
the rich and the poor into a faint knowledge 
of each other. How can the rich let such an 
opportunity pass to lessen the sum of unnec- 
essary suffering in the world? How cana 
girl, fighting often in full consciousness a 
losing battle, feel that the rich are heartless 
when it is their appreciation of the limitations 
of the working-girl’s life that has made this 
Fund for her a reality? 


THE VACATION FUND 


SPECIAL GIFT 


From an Unknown Friend $5,000 00 


FOR VACATION EXPENSES 
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The Lemnian Athena 


[See Illustration on the cover] 


seum at Dresden has contained two 

headless marble statues. Twins 
they were, for they were exactly alike and 
were undoubtedly copies of the same orig- 
inal. Archzologists recognized a resem- 
blance to the style of Pheidias; at all 
events, there was undoubtedly some affinity 
with certain works of the Pheidian epoch. 
Though the statues were really headless, 
one of them was capped by a head which 
did not belong to it; the head of the other, 
though thought by some to belong to the 
statue, had been sadly damaged. One 
day an expert detected some resemblance 
between the original part of this latter 
head and an exquisite Amazon head in 
the Museo Civico at Bologna. Some 
supposed, however, the Bologna head to 
be that of a youth. While investigating 
the various types of Athena (Minerva) 
in Italy in 1891, the great archeologist, 
Dr. Adolf Furtwangler, also struck by a 
resemblance to the head at Dresden, had 
a cast made of the head at Bologna and 
applied to one of the statues in the Saxon 
capital. To the astonishment of all, it 
was found to fit exactly. Noone doubted 
then that the Bologna head and the 
two Dresden statues had their deriva- 
tion in the same work of art. As the 
main bodies of both statues were badly 
broken, the archeologists took the best 
portions of one and applied them to the 
other. Both arms were gone, but from 
their fragments at Dresden and from the 
figures of Athena in a like posture on 
vases of the sixth and fifth centuries 
before Christ, it was easy to supply the 
left arm. It was evident that the right 
arm was lowered, and in her right hand 
Athena undoubtedly held her helmet; the 
left arm was raised, and was supported by 
her lance, resting on the ground. Con- 
trary to the usual style, Pheidias is known 
to have made an Athena—presumably the 
Lemnian—with no helmet on her head. 
The sculptor evidently wished to represent 
the Athena of peace, not the Athena of 
war. Had he sought to give us the latter, 
her lance would not have been in her left 
hand, her breastplate would not have been 
loosely adjusted, and her helmet would 
have been on her head, not in her hand. 


f= many years the Albertinum Mu- 





The remaking of an old statue from 
scattered fragments is in itself an archzo- 
logical achievément of the first rank ; how 
infinitely is its value increased, however, if 
we recognize in the remade sculpture the 
most beautiful representation of Athena 
which the world possesses, and a faith- 
ful copy of a famous work of antiquity! 
It reproduces for us with fidelity the 
form of the bronze Athena by Pheidias, 
which stood on the Akropolis at Athens, 
near the Parthenon. The statue was the 
offering of the Athenian colonists of the 
Island of Lemnos. The proof that we 
have a good copy of a great original de- 
pends not on other similar copies, for 
there are none—no statue by Pheidias, 
nor even any copy of considerable size, 
has hitherto been authenticated. The 
proof depends upon the exact correspond- 
ence between this statue and the little 
copies of the Lemnian Athena on gems 
and coins. 

This bronze Athena was completed 
about 450 B.c., some years earlier than the 
Parthenon itself, or perhaps ten years 
earlier than Pheidias’s great gold and ivory 
statue of Athena placed in the Parthenon. 
Certain details of the breastplate and dra- 
pery show the change of sculpture-fashion 
which occurred at this period. Far be- 
yond mere details, however, our Athena 
is simpler, less adorned, more natural ; 
the Athena of the Parthenon must have 
been richer and more majestic. 

The only ancient authors who mention 
the Lemnian Athena are Pausanias and 
Lucian. According to the first, it was the 
most admirable of all the works of Phei- 
dias. Lucian, more discriminating than 
Pausanias, noticed especially “ the outline 
of the whole face, the delicacy of the 
cheeks, and the beautifully proportioned 
nose.” No other Athena statue has a 
head bearing similarity to the Lemnian, 
or giving a greater impression of mind. 
Not only has it all the indications of the 
best period of the Pheidian epoch—the 
calm features of the face, the stately grace 
of the posture, and the simplicity of the 
drapery—but it is also the most individual 
thing in Greek art. It is at once the em- 
bodied religious thought of Greece and 
the ideal of virginal purity and power. 
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Joseph Le Conte 


The American Evolutionist and Teacher 
By the Rev. William Rader 


fessor of Geology and Natural 

History in the University of Cali- 
fornia, covers the history of the evolu- 
tion theory in the United States. Four- 
teen years before Darwin published his 
“Origin of Species,” the young Georgia 
physician was reading Richard Owen’s 
‘* Archetypes of Vertebrate Skeletons.” 
In 1850 he left the Georgia plan‘ation 
and became a private pupil of Louis 
Agassiz at Harvard. Here, among others, 
he met Asa Gray, Guyot, Dr. Holmes, 
Longfellow, and Lowell. Perhaps the 
brightest star in that constellation was 
Agassiz himself. The nature and origin 
of species was then the problem of 
science. The question was, “Are 


‘i ‘HE life of Joseph Le Conte, Pro- 


species transmuted one from the other, or 
specially created ?” 


Five years before 
young Le Conte entered Harvard a nota- 
ble book appeared entitled “ Vestiges of 
the Natural History of Creation,” by 
Robert Chambers. A companion work 
was Lamarck’s “ Philosophie Zodlogique.” 
Both argued against the special creation 
of species, and both went down under the 
shafts of the naturalists because no law 
was discovered in support of slightly dif- 
fering but permanently distinct species. 
Agassiz, with the most prominent natu- 
ralists of his time, took strong grounds 
against the theory of transmutation. No 
satisfactory basis had yet been laid, and it 
remained for Agassiz to point out the laws 
of succession in embryology and geology, 
and to establish their identity. In accom- 
plishing this work he made the theory of 
evolution possible, for “ without Agassiz 
there would have been no Darwin.” It 
is a well-known fact that he refused to 
rear the superstructure, because, strangely 
enough, to him evolution was materialism. 
He left that work to Darwin and his suc- 
cessors, including his pupil, who, with a 
profounder philosophy of life and the 
phenomena of life, and with the scientific 
spirit of his instructor, has since rendered 


invaluable service in constructing the 
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theory of evolution. Professor Le Conte, 
with a rare tolerance, defends Agassiz by 
saying, “ From his standpoint he was right 
in rejecting evolution as conflicting with 
still more certain truth.” 

In 1856 Le Conte gave three lectures 
before the Smithsonian Institution on «he 
* Flora of Coal,” in which he made certain 
classifications necessitated by the plant 
kingdom. In 1859 Darwin’s “ Origin of 
Species ” appeared. A controversy which 
had waged around this subject since the 
days of Lamarck was considered closed, 
but Darwin’s startling book reopened it. 
Le Conte read this work with profound 
interest, and in 1869, when the soldier 
had supplanted the scholar in the South, 
which had been disrupted by the war, he 
started for California. Horace Bushnell 
preceded him, and had threaded his way 
on horseback through the foot hills of the 
Sierras seeking a site for the State Uni- 
versity, which was finally located in 
Berkeley, near Oakland, and now within 
an hour’s distance from San Francisco. 
In this new community he resumed his 
studies in biology, and delivered a course 
of lectures entitled “ Religion and Sci- 
ence.” He styles himself at this time 
‘a reluctant evolutionist.” Subsequently 
he revised and published the sixth lecture 
of this series in the “ Princeton Review” 
when it enjoyed its most liberal *ég/me, 
and after 1875 confesses to his enthusi- 
asm in the paraphrased words of Paul, 
“Woe am I if I preach not evolution!” 

In 1883 Henry Ward Beecher was 
making his last great tour in the West and 
was lecturing in San Francisco on evolu- 
tion. Certain pamphlets prepared by 
Professor Le Conte were brought to his 
attention, and impressed him so deeply 
that, on the eve of his departure for the 
East, he addressed the following signif- 
cant letter to Professor Le Conte: 

Sept. 8, 1883. 
Jos. Le Conte: 

Dear Sir—Mr. Day handed me several 

pamphlets containing your views upon var 











PROFESSOR JOSEPH LE CONTE 


ous aspects of evolution, for which I desire 
to thank you heartily. They are just what I 
needed, and I shall not content myself with 
reading them, but shall study them. I had 
already your “ Geology,” and am more than 
glad to secure these additional works. I in- 
close my route for several weeks to come, 
and you will see that I shall have leisure in 
the cars for much reading and meditation. 
Now, will you allow me to present for your 
consideration the preparation of a popular 
manual on evolution to meet the wants of the 
general reading public, and also for acade- 
mies and higher institutions of learning? The 
want is great, and every day growing greater. 


No one can adequately perform the task who 
is not at once a trained scientist and a firm 
Christian. Such a work would have a large 
circulation, and I have no doubt that advan- 
tageous terms could be made with eminent 
publishers. 

With sincere appreciation of the work you 
have done and are doing in the cause of 
sound learning, I am, dear sir, 

Yours very truly, 
HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


In his reply Professor Le Conte ex- 
pressed his desire to prepare such a work, 
consisting of three parts: First, What is 
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evolution, in its widest and its narrowest 
sense? Second, What are the evidences 
of its truth? Third, What are its bear- 
ings on Christian beliefs? ‘The only 
difficulty,” he adds, “is the greatness of 
the undertaking and the pressure of other 
duties.” It may truthfully be said that 
Mr. Beecher’s timely letter inspired the 
preparation of ‘“‘ Evolution and Religious 
Thought,” a work which has become a 
standard text-book in colleges and uni- 
versities on both sides of the Atlantic. 
The numerous admirers of Professor 
Le Conte may be interested in the more 
important facts of his career, and a de- 
scription of his personality. He was 
born seventy-four years ago on a Georgia 
plantation, where his father owned two 
hundred slaves. As his family name in- 
dicates, he is of French-Huguenot de- 
scent. His earliest American ancestor, 
Guillaume Le Conte, left Rouen after the 
Edict of Nantes in 1685, came to Amer- 
ica, and settled in the vicinity of New 
York. His father was an eminent scien- 
tist, and a man of rare power, a graduate 
of Columbia College, and a student of 
medicine under Dr. Hosack. About 1810 


he settled in Liberty County, Georgia, a 
county noted for its distinguished men, 
named in recognition of the fact that it 
was the first colony in Georgia to raise 


the flag of Independence in 1776. Here 
the Le Conte boys enjoyed the free life of 
the cotton-fields. A large area set apart 
as a garden was used only for scientific 
purposes. Savannah was forty miles 
away. In this botanical garden the 
boys learned their first lessons in science. 
Jobn Le Conte, who died in 1891, was 
renowned for his scientific researches. 
Here many of the greatest naturalists of 
the time gathered to investigate the rare 
botanical specimens. Joseph Le Conte 
graduated at an early age from the State 
University, where he taught several years. 
Among his choice friends was John C. 
Calhoun. 

He is personally most attractive. His 
delicate but well-knit body is in harmony 
with the fineness and tenderness of his 
nature. He retains the courtly grace of 
the old-school Southern gentleman. His 
temperament is nervous, and when aroused 
under the utterance of some great thought, 
he rises into an eloquence which reminds 
one of the higher oratory of the older 
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South. His voice is high-pitched and 
sometimes piping, but never tiresome, 
always overflowing with a certain merry 
tone. His kindly face has made him 
accessible to all classes of people, and 
he is as much at home among the work- 
ing-people of his neighborhood as with 
the savants of the schools. He is first of 
all an instructor, possessing in a high 
degree the insight and sympathy of a 
great teacher. He thinks with his stu- 
dents, giving the most careful preparation 
to every class-room lecture. The Univer- 
sity is overcrowded by students anxious 
to attend the “Le Conte lectures.”” Some 
of these young disciples, who love this 
splendid teacher as Garfield did President 
Hopkins, and as the boys at Rugby did 
Arnold, have pitched their tents on the 
University campus. After his lecture in 
the crowded class-room, accommodating 
three or four hundred students, the white- 
haired Professor may be seen in the midst 
of a group of young men and women, to 
whom he talks with the kindly patience 
of a father to his children. His beautiful 
home, presided over by a wife to whom 
he owes so much of his success, commands 
a view of San Francisco Bay, Mount Ta- 
malpais, and the Golden Gate. Itisa 
favorite resort of the people of Berkeley, 
and its hospitality is as simple and gen- 
uine as the good couple who have just 
celebrated their fiftieth wedding anniver- 
sary, upon which occasion Governor Budd 
made an address, and President Kellogg, 
of the University, presented a goiden cup 
overflowing with the appreciation of the 
people of California. The exercises took 
place in the Mark Hopkins Institute of 
Art in San Francisco. 

In Professor Le Conte we have at once 
the analytical learning of Darwin and the 
spiritual beauty of Drummond. ‘That 
which has freighted his thought with a 
religious significance beyond that of his 
friend Herbert Spencer is his profound 
conception of God as the first cause, and 
evolution as His reasonable way of doing 
things. No American has done more to 
reconcile evolution with religious faith. 
Our ideas of God, nature, and man are 
rapidly yielding to this theology of theis- 
tic science. He has not only rendered 
service of incalculable benefit by his orig- 
inal investigations in biology, but by 
broadening and deepening Darwinism. 
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He has marched in the front ranks of 
men who have carried the fundamental 
principles of organic evolution up to their 
higher offices. It is a long distance from 
Darwin to Romanes, Drummond, and 
Le Conte. It is the difference between 
Darwinism and evolution. The one in- 
cludes the two factors of natural and sex- 
ual selection, the law of the “ survival of 
the fittest.” The other embraces cosmic, 
chemical, organic, and rational evolution 
—a sublime teleological system which 
accounts for the freedom and conscious- 
ness of man, and unfolds the eternal pur- 
pose of God in the natural and spiritual 
world. (See “Arena,” April, 1897.) 
Perhaps a closer view of Professor Le 
Conte’s working theology may be of in- 
terest. Reared a Congregationalist, since 
his student days in Athens, Ga., he has 
been a Presbyterian. He takes pleasure, 
moreover, in relating that he assisted in 
the organization of every church in Berke- 
ley, including the Unitarian. In philos- 
ophy he has been classified with the 
Hegelians, but he does not care to be 
classified, preferring rather to work out 
his own philosophy. Like Darwin, he 
once had the ministry in view, but turned 
to science. He has the theology of a 
Christian evolutionist. Caring little for 
ecclesiasticism, he holds to the authority 
of the word of God as it is progressively 
revealed in the Bible, reaching its highest 
form in the person of Christ, who was at 
once the most human and the most divine 
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of beings. He is in sympathy with the 
methods of the higher criticism of the 
constructive school, and underneath all 
history and phenomena he finds the living 
God who is progressively manifesting 
himself to the world. Of the long and 
beautiful story of his manifestation Pro- 
fessor Le Conte has told in a modest way 
some important chapters. By the range 
of his thought, the rare sweetness and 
light of his manhood, and the accuracy 
and insight of his scholarship, Professor 
Le Conte has won a first place in the 
hearts of Californians. 

David Starr Jordan, President of the 
Leland Stanford Junior University, the 
honest rival of the University at Berkeley, 
writes me the following estimate of the 
man I have been describing: “ Dr. Joseph 
Le Conte has long been the most con- 
spicuous figure among the scientific men 
of this coast, a ripe scholar, a thoroughly 
trained scientific man, with much of the 
fine spirit of his early teacher, Agassiz. 
He is, moreover, a scholar of breadth of 
horizon, a sane and acute thinker of phil- 
osophic topics, and familiar with many 
branches of science, literature, and philo- 
sophy outside his special field of geology. 
He is best known to the public by his rare 
gift of popular exposition, and beloved 
by all students and colleagues because of 
his sweet Christian spirit and the gracious 
manners of a ‘gentleman of the old 
school,’ that is to say, of a gentle man.” 


San Francisco. 


A Song, a Flower, a Face 
By John Vance Cheney 


What was said, to-day, where the good folk meet ? 
Both sermon and text are gone from me, now; 
Through the open window a lay, too sweet, 


Came drifting in from the linnet’s bough. 


And yesterday, as he leaned on my arm, 

The friend of my boyhood, what did he say ? 

He brought back so much, and I keep but the charm 
Of the poor little bloom that drooped by the way. 


And years ago, that first star in the sky, 

Why burns it not yet in its golden place? 
One chanced to look up as she passed me by, 
And all I can see is a lifted face. 





The Master of Balliol’ 


By Herbert Vaughan Abbott 


r i \HE authorized biography of Jow- 
ett by Evelyn Abbott and Lewis 
Campbell seems at first thought 

a somewhat lumbering affair. The au- 

thors frequently repeat themselves; they 

violate chronological order ; at times they 
seem to digress from their proper sub- 
ject. As an actual fact, however, no 
more systematized biography would have 
been likely to succeed so well. For 

Jowett’s character cannot be diagramed. 

The secret of his power—one must ques- 

tion whether it ever really discloses itself 

—can be approached only indirectly, un- 

methodically, by apparent haphazard. 

He has somewhere satirized his own 

manner of teaching by quoting the “ad- 

vice an old lady gave her son: ‘ Always 

speak the truth, but if you have to tell a 

lie, stick to it; never fight, but if you 

must, keep your thumb outside when you 
double your fist.’’”’ His mind was a micro- 
cosm, full of beliefs and prepossessions 
which he either never cared to reconcile 


1 The Life and Letters of Seajornion Jowett, M.A., 
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M.A., -D., and Lewis Campbell, M.A., LL.D. 2 
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with consistency or else failed todo so. ‘'o 
borrow his own mixed metaphor—a purase 
pertinent enough for the idea he had in 
hand—“ he put down his thoughts like 
sparks and let them run together.” There 
was nothing that displeased him nicre 
than to see one of his pupils “ fall under 
the dominion of a system.” In after life 
those pupils differed from one another as 
widely in their points of view, their ways 
of thinking, their manner of coloring life, 
as did the pupils of Socrates, and for 
much the same reason. For Jowett, like 
Socrates, believed that the function of 
the teacher was to stimulate, not to gratify, 
inquity. 

One might put it down as a maxim 
that the secret of teaching lies in eliciting 
the pupil’s curiosity, and that a teacher 
best elicits curiosity by making knowl- 
edge difficult of access. Here it was 
that Jowett’s natural reticence helped 
him. It enveloped him with more or 
less of mystery. So little was known of 
his family that “it used to be jestingly 
said that he was like Melchizedec, ‘ with- 
out father, without mother, without de- 
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scent.’ ”” 
silences was native to him. What he 
had to say he had the skill to leave half 
said. His criticism even of such mechan- 
ical matters as Greek exercises was never 
minute, never detailed. ‘“‘ Somehow,” so 
Mr. Campbell testifies, “ his merely say- 
ing of a copy of iambics, ‘ That is not so 
Greek as the last you did,’ had the effect 
of sending one off upon a quest of higher 
excellence, the craving for which was not 
to be satisfied at once.” 

Much of this stimulus was due to the 
fact that toward every subject which in- 
terested him at all, Jowett maintained an 
inquiring mood. His mind was never 
closed to further considerations, to after 
thought, to deeper reflection. His most 
sententious speeches were apt to be ques- 
tions—and questions in spirit as well as 
inform. His judgment he held in sus- 
pense. But, unlike most persons who 


The art of maintaining long 


never made up their minds, he kept his 
critical faculties active, his interest alert. 
‘‘T think,” he writes in one of his letters, 
“that the world requires infinitely more 
courage and infinitely more caution than 
it possesses at present.” In his corre- 
spondence with Dean Stanley appears a 
sentence even more characteristic because 
more personal. ‘We must act boldly,” 
he asserts, “‘ and feel the world around us 
as the swimmer feels the resisting stream.” 
In his union of repose of manner, judicial 
balance of mind, and intellectual energy 
lay extraordinary power, all the stronger 
for being unobtrusive. It was no wonder 
that the students of Balliol caught some- 
thing of his spirit. 

His tutorial labors were prodigious. 
The door of his study was open till late 
in the night to whoever would seek him. 
There, as he brooded over his fire, he 
conducted instruction as informal, and, 
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Photographed from a painting by Lady Abercromby 


one is tempted to add, as personal, as 


that of Socrates. It was this taciturn, 
intimate work which finally established 
for him his position at Oxford. What- 
ever weight may be attached to his 
theological writings, his professorial 
lectures, his sermons, or his work as an 
administrator, it may probably be safely 
said of him, as of Dr. Johnson, that 
the essential elements of his success 
came out most clearly in his conversa- 
tions. Unfortunately, Jowett had no 
Boswell, and the modern student of him 
must turn, as the next resort, to his 
correspondence and the inadequate remi- 
niscences of his friends. Each of these 
sources, however, discloses what the 
manner of his teaching was. No one 
has better phrased it than Lord Farrer. 
“ Indeed,” he writes, “ if I were to attempt 
to characterize in a few words the effect 
which Jowett’s personality had upon me 


through life, in our latest visits to one 
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another, as well as in those early days at 
Balliol, I should say that it was stimulat- 
ing rather than formative. His instruc- 
tion was not the explanation of a system 
of thought or the communication of cut- 
and-dried propositions, but the opening 
of a vista which you were to follow up 
yourself. He had the Socratic art of 
saying to youthful eagerness, ‘Are you 
sure you are right?’ but of saying it in 
such a manner as to develop zeal in the 
pursuit of truth. He discouraged dog- 
matism, he encouraged thought.” 

Some one has said of Socrates’s father 
that he had the habit of dropping into 
indigence without seeming to mind it. 
A similar shaft of wit—if one could find 
the archer—might be directed against 
Jowett’s father. The good man was one 
of those agreeable failures in life who are 
interested in pretty much everything but 
the business in hand. To quote Mr. 
Campbell, “his mind was like an ey¢ 
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which cannot be focused upon nearer 
objects.”. The foible of the father was 
transformed to a merit in the son. De- 
voted as Jowett was to the interests of 
Oxford and pre-eminently of Balliol, he 
had an outlook upon life. The worldli- 
ness with which Jowett was sometimes 
charged was no doubt largely due to his 
existence—veiled often in quiet humor— 
that men’s natures should not be sub- 
dued to what they worked in, even when 
that work were carried on in so excellent 
a place as Oxford. Not only did he in- 
sist that learning should not be dissevered 
from teaching, and that learning without 
thought or imagination was worse than 
useless; he always persisted in judging 
his pupils as men, never exclusively as 
students of any sort, and directed their 
university course with a careful considera- 
tion of what were likely to be the prac- 
tical exigencies of their graduate life in 
the outer world. Often his hospitable 
dinners served as the means of introdu- 
cing aspirants for the professions of law or 
medicine to notable practitioners. He 
tried—at times with quaint incongruity— 
to set the undergraduates an example in 
the ways of the world, though he forgot 
to imitate its selfishness. He took a 
parental interest in the manners of the 
Balliol student ; for such deficiencies as 
self-consciousness and shyness were often, 
he asserted, as ruinous to one’s prospects 
as were vices themselves. At times he 
pushed his interest in the character of his 
pupils, old and new, so far beyond the 
conventional academic bounds as to be 
somewhat pragmatical ; but he was so sen- 
sible and so sympathetic in thinking out 
his advice, so discreet in phrasing it, and 
so evidently ready to accept any courteous 
disregard of it, that where he was most 
pragmatical he was apt to be most charm- 
ing, 

That his advice was thoroughly re- 
spected as well was due in some measure 
to the fact that it was based on faith in a 
man’s better self. This faith always un- 
derlay his teaching. Often he appealed 
toa higher motive and succeeded, where 
another man might have appealed to a 
lower motive and failed. An odder ex- 
ample of this method could hardly be 
found than the cure he administered to a 
young girl addicted to slang. “ He in- 
sisted,” so says the biography, “ on giving 
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her a shilling every time she used the word 
‘awfully,’ and so shamed her out of the 
habit.” His faith, however, was reticent ; 
it was implied. He had nothing in com- 
mon with those gushing optimists who 
appeal to petty vanities in the guise of 
something higher, and then congratulate 
themselves on their play upon the nobler 
motives of their victims. Gentle, at times 
almost feminine in manner, optimistic in 
his faith, he was pre-eminently virile, un- 
demonstrative, well poised. 

When, in 1870, Jowett became Master 
of Balliol, he was enabled in a measure to 
impress his personality upon the general 
management of the college, as before, in 
his teaching, he had impressed it upon 
his pupils individually. During the four 
years in which he was Vice-Chancellor of 
the University—its practical head—he 
still retained, as the distinctive character- 
istic of his work, a certain personal and 
even intimate tone and feeling. His admin- 
istration both of the college and of the 
university was, like his teaching, primarily 
stimulating, only secondarily formative. 
Even those attempts of his which failed 
of their immediate objects served as well 
as any to put new life into Oxford, to 
broaden its horizon, to increase its under- 
standing and appreciation of the outer 
world. In matters of detail he often tried 
to include within one plan incompatible 
advantages, to reconcile diverse ideals 
which no man could reconcile ; but, while 
he often puzzled his subordinates, he 
never disheartened them. His tact as 
Master and Vice-Chancellor had the same 
idiosyncratic quality which in his per- 
sonal conversations mystified his friends 
even while it won them. His administra- 
tion was distinguished, not by the specific 
things he accomplished for the university, 
though they were many and significant, 
but by the fact that he inspired Balliol in 
large measure, and Oxford in very appre- 
ciable measure, with his own feeling for 
life, and that his inspiration was perma- 
nent. To come under his influence was 
always to remain under it. As one of his 
old pupils has said, “ While he lived, one 
always felt that a little of the undergradu- 
ate hung about one.” If he could be 
characterized in one word—and that 
is, indeed, most difficult—it would be 
hard to find a better term than “ Coun- 
selor.” 
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The Cambridge Conferences 


By Mrs. Ole Bull 


a selected list of university professors, 

students, and others interested, in- 
vitations were extended for membership 
in conferences to be held for the com- 
parative study of ethics, religion, and 
philosophy during the six months from 
November, 1896, to May, 1897, in my 
house at Cambridge, Mass. An accept- 
ance on the part of some three hundred 
resulted, including eminent professors of 
the vicinity and country, clergymen, divin- 
ity students, graduate and undergraduate 
students of Harvard and Radcliffe—the 
ablest being among the first to respond. 
No fees or expenses were to be met by 
professional members, and no work on 
the part of members was asked or pledged. 
Work already done in the universities and 
schools was not trespassed upon, nor was 
it intended to compete with such formal 
teaching. Dr. Lewis G. Janes, of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., then and for fifteen years Presi- 
dent of the Ethical Association of that 
city, and lecturer for the School of Political 
Science connected with the Brooklyn In- 
stitute of Arts and Sciences, accepted the 
direction of the Conferences. 

It was delightful that the good friend 
of the Director, Professor Joseph Le Conte, 
of the University of California, who had 
been among the first to accept member- 
ship, was able to give the opening one of 
the course of twenty-five Sunday after- 
noon lectures before the Conferences. 
His subject, ‘“‘ The Relation of Biology to 
Philosophy,” but faintly suggests the 
breadth and scope of his lecture, which 
will be ever memorable to those who heard 
it, for its philosophical insight and lucid- 
ity. Southern warmth, Western generos- 
ity, and high breeding lent to his winning 
personality a charm that seemed to pervade 
the entire series. Professor Le Conte’s 
address set the keynote of the season—a 
note above and below which could be 
ranged all the deep, immortal question- 
ings of humanity, past and present. 

In addition to the Sunday programme, 
twenty-one Wednesday afternoon confer- 
ences, and some seventy discussions, class, 


L circular-letters sent out last year to 


and special evening meetings, were ar- 
ranged in response to the call of members 
and their friends, the attendance increas- 
ing as the season advanced. 

Professors and students shared in the 
discussions. Intellectually honest expres- 
sions of professional and personal opin- 
ions, informally, courteously, but always 
frankly offered, became the rule. This 
was due, no doubt, to the fitness, early 
demonstrated, of the Director for the 
conduct of such Conferences. The home 
atmosphere proved an acceptable setting 
to the Conference members, and no 
unpleasant advantage was taken of lit- 
erally open doors, and hospitality ex- 
tended, when possible, to the friends of 
members. 

The few open dates of the formal 
programme were quickly and most happily 
fi'led—in two instances by friends and 
members of the Conferences, Colonel 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson and Pro- 
fessor Josiah Royce, through the desire 
awakened to present views called out by 
papers already given early in the season. 
They appeared, as Colonel Higginson 
characteristically remarked, “by mutual 
invitation of speaker and Director.” 

The household, adapted somewhat from 
an experience of visits to college settle- 
ments—that is, made up of members 
interested in the work—found the visits 
of guests from a distance an extremely 
pleasant feature. The Oriental guests, 
we trust, were made to realize the sym- 
pathy that lies back of all human needs 
and feeling, behind the differentiations of 
formal thought and custom. They them- 
selves proved of value to the home life, 
enriching it mentally, as the material 
comforts and artistic products of the East 
materially enrich the average modern 
home. Letters received from guests, Jew, 
Heathen, Christian—from those who pre- 
sented the various cults and philosophies 
of the programme—assure us that their 
brief stay and sympathetic audiences 
were of great mutual benefit. As the 
acquirement of each new language en- 
riches the knowledge of one’s own, so we 
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of the household came to feel that the 
eloquent, earnest presentation of each 
special topic either threw new light upon 
the problems treated, correcting pre- 
vious misunderstandings due to imperfect 
knowledge, or lent, by means of sym- 
pathy and the respectful courtesy of per- 
sonal contact, a fuller significance to the 
settled convictions of each listener. The 
perception of a unity back of all, a human 
dependence on the Unsearchable, was 
necessarily the final outcome to which 
each serious topic was reduced by means 
of the discussions, lasting two hours, and 
held: on Monday evenings. Often a 
happy thrill of surprise was evident 
throughout the audience as new mental 
furnishings or the beautiful products of a 
glorified life were offered in the exem- 
plars of faiths and philosophies, foreign 
still to many, or familiar only in the way 
of unconscious assimilation through such 
of our own sympathetic scholars and 
divines as Emerson, James Freeman 


Clark, Samuel Johnson, and others. The 
Director acknowledged the faithful and 
generous co-operation and stimulus of 
professors and students, to be kindly 
extended also to a season that it is hoped 


will follow : 

Of the valuable papers read, it is in- 
tended to publish in book form a few 
given to us and especially related to each 
other, as a permanent memorial of the 
season’s work. 

It was a privilege to have my home— 
in memory of its former members now in 
the unseen world—associated with a sea- 
son of work and intercourse that had 
nothing to mar its rare unity and charm. 
This result was brought about by the 
friendly co-operation and courtesy of all 
who shared the bounty of our best and 
busiest teachers, men and women who 
honored us by their hearty faith in the 
undertaking, thus making it from the 
beginning an assured success. The ap- 
pended programme will show the wide 
scope of the general plan and the variety of 
subjects treated by speakers of all schools 
of thought : 


SUNDAYS—4 P.M. 


Nov. 8, 1896. Opening Meeting. Professor 
Joseph Le Conte, LL.D., of the University of 
California. “ Relation of Biology to Philosophy.” 

Nov. 15. Dr. Lewis G. Janes, M.A., Director 
of the Conferences. “Origin of Ethical Ideas.” 
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Nov. 22. Professor Josiah Royce, Ph.J)., of 
Harvard University. “The Problem of Jol.” 

Nov. 29. The Swami Séradananda, of India, 
“ Ethical Ideas of the Hindus.” 

Dec. 6. Rev. William Rounseville Alger. “ The 
Rational Origin of the Categorical Imperative, 
and Law of its Distributive Operation.” 

Dec. 13. Mr. Jehanghier D. Cola, of Bombay, 
India. “Ethics of Zoroaster and the Parsis.” — 

Dec. 20. Rev. Charles Carroll Everett, 1).D.,, 
Dean of Harvard Divinity School. ‘“ Reason and 
Instinct.” 

Jan. 3, 1897. Mr. Thomas Davidson. “The 
Problem of the Prometheus, and Greek Messianic 
Ideas.” 

Jan. 10. Colonel Thomas Wentworth Higgin- 
son, President of the Free Religious Association. 
‘© A World Outside of Science: An Intuitional 
View of the Basis of Ethics.” 

Jan. 17. Rev. F. Huberty James, of England. 
“Ethics of the Chinese Sages.” 

Jan. 24. Mr. William M. Salter, of Philadelphia. 
“ The Cause of Ethics: An Interpretation of the 
‘ Ethical Movement.’ ” 

Jan. 31. Professor James H. Hyslop, Ph.D., of 
Columbia University. “Ethics of the Greek 
Philosophers.” 

Feb. 7. The Rev. Merle St. Croix Wright, of 
New York. “Ethics of the Stoics and Epicu- 
reans.” 

Feb. 14. Miss Jane Addams, of “ Hull House,” 
Chicago. “ Ethical Survivals in City Immorality.” 

Feb. 21. Rabbi Joseph Silverman, D.D., of 
Temple Emanu-El, New York. “Ethics of the 
Jews.” 

Feb. 28. Professor A. E. Dolbear, Ph.D., of 
Tufts College. ‘ Relation of Physics to Ethics.” 

Mar. 7. Mr. Z. Sidney Sampson, President of 
the Brooklyn Ethical Association. ‘ Ethics of 
the Mohammedans.” 

Mar. 14.* Mr. George D. Ayers, of Boston. 
“ Ethical Aspect of the Theosophical Movement.” 

Mar. 21. Professor Crawford Howell Toy, 
D.D., of Harvard University. “Ethics of the 
New Testament.” 

Mar. 28. Miss Anna Boynton Thompson, of 
Boston. “ Ethics of the German School.” 

Apr. 4. The Anagarika H. Dharmapala, of Cey- 
lon. “Ethics of Buddhism.” 

Apr. 11. Mr. Benjamin F. Underwood, of Chi- 
cago. “ Utilitarian Ethics.” 

Apr. 18. Professor Josiah Royce, Ph.D., of 
Harvard University. ‘The Philosophical Inter 
pretation of Evolution.” 

Apr. 25. The Rev. John C. Kimball, of Hart: 
ford, Conn. “ Ethics of Evolution.” 


WEDNESDAYS—4 P.M. 

Dec. 2, 1896. Mrs. Ruth Gibson, President 
Medford Women’s Club. “Swedenborg’s Con 
tributions to Science.” 

Dec. 9. Mr. Charles Malloy, of Waltham. 
“ Emerson’s Conception of Prayer.” 
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CONFERENCE AUDIENCE-ROOM 


The room is finished in teakwood, carved in India, in its natural color. 
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The living and music room of the house. 
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THE NORWEGIAN ROOM 


Adapted from the Norse peasant living-rooms, with paneled walls, long bench, and 
the table before the bench, corner fireplace, old carved chairs, corner cupboard, ham- 
mered iron-bound chest, old brasses, and with a carved inscription in Norse from the 


Psalms over the door. 


Dec. 16. Mrs. Lydia Fuller Dickinson, of St. 
Louis. ‘“ Swedenborg’s Philosophy of Duality.” 

Dec 30. Mrs. Lydia Fuller Dickinson. ‘“ Swe- 
denborg’s Philosophy of Marriage and Mother- 
hood.” 

Jan. 6, 1897. Mrs. Ellen M. Mitchell, President 
of “ The Round Table,” Syracuse, N. Y. “The 
Philosophy of Goethe.” 

Jan. 13. Mrs. Sara G. Farwell, of St. Paul, 
Minn. “ Individuality.” 

Jan. 20. Mrs. Ruth Gibson. “ Swedenborg’s 
Science of Correspondences and Degrees.” 

Jan. 27. Mrs. Ednah Dow Cheney, of Jamaica 
Plain. “Anne Hutchinson, and the Relation of 
Her Ideas to Later New 
England Thought.” 

Feb. 3. Dr. Lewis G. 
Janes. “Samuel Gorton: 
A Philosopher of Our Col- 
onial Period.” 

Feb. 10. The Rev. Sam- 
uel M. Crothers. “ Shelley, 
and the Spirit of Revolt.” 

Feb. 17. Mr. H. E. Cush- 
man (Harvard University). 
“Casuistry: A Study in 
Ethics.” 

Feb. 24. Mr. Frank Rus- 
sell, of the Peabody Mu- 
seum. “Social Life and 
Customs of the Athabas- 
can Indians.” 

Mar. 3. The Rev. Joseph 
Henry Allen, D.D. “Co- 
pernicus: His Relation to 
Medieval and Modern 
Thought.” 
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Mar. 10. Swami Sara 
nanda, of India. 
Conditions and Needs 
Modern India.” 

Mar. 17. The Rev. T 
dore F. Wright, Ph.D., oi 
Cambridge. “ Swedenb 
and Evolution.” 

Mar. 24. Mr. Leo \\ 
ner, Instructor in Rus- 
sian, Harvard University. 
“The Russian Spirit of 
Revolt.” 

Mar. 31. The Rev. Sam- 
uel Richard Fuller, of bos- 
ton. ‘“ Hosea, and 
Religion.” 

April 7. Professor 
Charles R. Lanman, of 
Harvard University. “The 
Practical Teachings of 
Buddha: Their Method 
and Their Contents.” 

April 14. Miss Maria L. 
Baldwin, Principal of the 
Agassiz School, Cam- 
bridge. “ Harriet Beecher Stowe.” 

April 21. The Rev. Kenneth S. Guthrie, Ph.D., 
of Philadelphia. “The Ethics of Plotinic Mys- 
ticism.” 

April 28. The Rev. George Hodges, 1).D., 
Dean of the Episcopal Theological School, Cam- 
bridge. “ Christian Socialism.” 

Also four lectures on “ Poems of Emerson and 
Browning,” by Mr. Charles Malloy, of Waltham, 
Mass.; four on “Zoroaster: His Religion and 
Influence,” by Mr. Cola and Dr. Janes; ten on 
“Indian Literature,” by Mr. M. A. Potter, of 
Harvard; a number on “ Vedanta Philosophy,” 
by the Swami Sardananda; and four on “ Bud- 
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Studying the Sun 


dhism,” by the Anagarika 
H. Dharmapila. 


It is expected that 
the work for the com- 
ing season will be in- 
augurated in October 
by an allied series of 
Art Conferences, under 
the direction of Mrs. 
Ruth Gibson, of Med- 
ford, Mass. These 
Conferences will prob- 
ably include sixteen 
public lectures on 
Poetry, Music, Dram- 
atic Art, Greek Art, 
and the Art of Expres- 
sion, to which will be 
added a school with 
numerous classes. 

The regular work of 
the conferences will te 
continued from November to May with a 
varied programme, including a series of 
Sunday lectures and discussions on prac- 
tical problems in Applied Ethics, supple- 
mented by a course of lectures on Social 
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THE DINING-ROOM 


The rooms offer comfortable seating capacity 
for about two hundred persons. 

Psychology by Professor Josiah Royce, 
Ph.D., of Harvard University, class lec- 
tures by the Swami Sardananda on the 
Vedanta Philosophy, and classes and lec- 
tures on many other topics. 


Studying the Sun 


The Amherst Eclipse Expedition to Japan in 1896 
By Professor David P. Todd 


Chief of the Expedition 


NTECEDENT to our century as- 
tronomy was purely a science of 


celestial motions. Astrology had 
taught that planetary places influenced 
men’s destinies. How important, then, 
to know the location of every planet in 
the past, and to be able to divine their 
conjunctions in the future ! 

Astrology, the parent of astronomy, 
was utilitarian to this end, and her off- 
spring was hardly less so. For upon a 
knowledge of celestial motions, still fur- 
ther refined and perfected, was founded the 
difficult but very practical art of conduct- 
ing merchant ships from port to port in 
safety. 

But with the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century came the brilliant and 
imaginative conceptions of the elder 
Herschel regarding the constitution and 
physical peculiarities of the heavenly 


bodies, based upon the minutest and most 
painstaking scrutiny; for he thought as 
well as observed. But it did not so much 
concern him where these bodies were as 
what they were. With him originated 
the study of the physics of the sun. In 
the first year of the century he wrote these 
significant words (1801): ‘ The influence 
of this eminent body on the globe we in- 
habit is so great and so widely diffused 
that it becomes almost a duty to study 
the operations which are carried on upon 
the solar surface.” 

The century has been a nearly un- 
broken march of progress. In 1802 Wol- 
laston hit upon that prime and simple dis- 
covery, a purely mechanical one, which 
made spectrum analysis a possibility ; for 
the sun’s rays must pass through, not a 
circular aperture, but a very narrow slit. 
He actually saw the dark spectral lines 
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which held as a secret the presence of 
material substances composing the sun ; 
but Fraunhofer in 1815 first mapped them. 
Schwabe eleven years later began sys- 
tematic observations of sun-spots which 
in a quarter-century enabled v. Humboldt 
to publish an established fluctuation in 
their number. Sir John Herschel and 
Pouillet in 1837 ascertained the power of 
the sun’s heat. In 1842 (July 8) occurred 
in Europe a total eclipse of the sun, in 
which the prominences and the solar 
corona were first studied as phenomena 
of importance. Three years afterward 
the sun’s disk was first daguerieotyped, 
and in 1851 the corona was first photo- 
graphed. About this time v. Helmholtz 
announced the contraction theory of the 
sun as a complete explanation of the 
maintenance of its vast outlay of energy. 
In 1859 Kirchhoff showed how it is that 
the definite locaticn of lines in the solar 
spectrum indicates the existence of va- 
porized metals in the sun. Three years 
later Angstrom found hydrogen a promi- 
nent element of its constitution. In 1868 
Janssen and Lockyer first saw the sun’s 
hydrogen protuberances independently of 
a total eclipse. In 1870 Young first 


photographed a solar prominence, and 
discovered that stratum of the sun’s at- 


mosphere called the reversing layer. In 
1880 Langley invented the bolometer, 
with which he has since extended the 
sun’s invisible or heat spectrum to ten 
times the entite length of the spectral 
band which the eye can detect. In 1885 
Rowland published his photographic map 
of the solar spectrum, as.the basis of re- 
searches which have led to the certain 
detection in the sun’s atmosphere of about 
forty elements known to terrestrial chem- 
istry. In 1891 began systematic photog- 
raphy of the sun’s chromosphere and 
protuberances by Hale at Chicago and 
Deslandres at Paris. In 1893 the latter 
discovered (during the African eclipse of 
April 16) that the corona turns round on 
its axis at the same rate that the sun does. 
In 1895 Ramsay discovered in certain 
earthy minerals the presence of helium, 
a substance long recognized as gaseous 
in the atmosphere of the sun. 
Contemporaneous with all this advance- 
ment of solar learning has been the fur- 
ther development of our knowledge of 
sun-bestowed benefits in all matters per- 
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taining to every-day life. “Cut off his 
rays for even a single month,” says Pro- 
fessor Young, at the fore of American 
students of the sun, “‘ and the earth would 
die ; all life upon its surface would cease.”’ 
And Norman Lockyer no less in Eng- 
land: “It is because the secrets of the 
sun include the cipher in which the light 
messages from external nature in all its 
vastness are written, that those interested 
in the ‘new learning,’ as the chemistry of 
space may certainly be considered, are so 
anxious to get at and possess them.” 

But even more significant to us dwell- 
ers on the earth are the heat-radiations of 
the sun, because they are determinant in 
all animal and vegetable life, and are the 
original source of nearly every form of 
terrestrial energy recognized and em- 
ployed by mankind. Coal we have only 
because of the action of these rays upon 
the forests of a paleozoic age; no form 
of vegetable life can thrive without their 
benign influence; the circulation of the 
atmosphere in producing rain, and the 
trade-winds of commerce; the energy of 
water in stream and dam and fall, are 
traceable every one to the central orb of 
our system as a primal source. Even 
vaster are the sun’s energies in large part 
wasted upon the cloudless regions and 
unresponding deserts of our globe; for 
upon so slight an area as that of Manhat- 
tan Island falls noontide heat enough, 
could it all be advantageously pressed 
into seryice, to furnish abundant power 
for every requirement of the whole world. 
‘“*Whoever,” writes Professor Langley, 
JSacile princeps in researches of this char- 
acter, “finds the way to make industrially 
useful the vast sun-power now wasted on 
the deserts of North Africa or the shores 
of the Red Sea, will effect a greater 
change in men’s affairs than any con- 
queror in history has done; for he will 
once more people those waste places with 
the life that swarmed there in the best days 
of Carthage and of old Egypt, but under 
another civilization, where man shall no 
longer worship the sun as a god, but 
shall have learned to make it his servant.” 

Most significant in the mechanism of 
distribution of the sun’s radiant energy 
is the solar corona. Never since the 
Spanish eclipse of 1860 has its essential 
and intimate connection with the sun 
itself been questioned. Repeated have 
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been the attempts to see it when the sun 
was not eclipsed, both with instruments 
and without, both by photography and by 
the naked eye, both at ordinary levels 
and on high mountains; still with no 
more heartening outcome than merely en- 
couraging failure. 

Meanwhile, we must gather such slen- 
der harvest of fact as is afforded by the 
meager opportunities of total eclipses of 
the sun. How meager is evident from 
their infrequent occurrence—only sixty or 
seventy to the century ; the inaccessibility 
of their tracks of visibility oftentimes, 
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If all that an astronomer had to do in 
studying eclipses was to ensconce himself 
snugly in his home observatory and wait 
for the outflashing corona to reveal itself, 
the whole matter would be simple enough. 
But, unfortunately, the tracks of total 
eclipses of the sun seem to have a strange 
disinclination for lying over places which 
contain observatories, or where the at- 
tendant phenomena could be comfortably 
studied. Noeclipse has been total at a fixed 
observatory anywhere on the earth since 
1851, nor will one again be so disposed 
for nearly a quarter-century to come. 
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THE CORONET IN ACTION 


for the land is only four-elevenths of the 
surface of our globe; their long, narrow 
paths, but sparsely dotted with observers ; 
and the accidents of cloud-interference, 
still further minimizing available oppor- 
tunity. Indeed, the time that the corona 
is actually watched or photographed by 
all the observers of all the expeditions for 
all the eclipses of a century will not much 
exceed a continuous half-day. 

What need of further insistence upon 
the necessity of utilizing jevery such phe- 
nomenon to the utmost? 


When actual sunlight is shut off by 
the moon, the delicate coronal rays are 
seen to shoot out all around her dark, 
interposing screen, as in the picture on 
page 858 of the Egyptian totality of 1882. 
Close alongside, a small, bright comet 
appeared. Not only are these rays beau- 
tiful and impressive in themselves, but 
freighted with importance as holding solar 
secrets never so nearly revealed as then. 
If only this advantageous celestial aspect 
could last long enough for thorough in- 
vestigation, then the heart of the astrono- 
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mer would be made glad. But, unhappily 
enough, we of this generation know not 
howto make the “sun stand still,” nor even 
the moon; both of which, as well as the 
seemingly steady old earth itself, are 
speeding through space at rates quite 
beyond our power to fuliy apprehend. So 
the moments when sun and moon are to 
our eyes exactly superimposed are very 
few; no sooner do they reach this posi- 
tion than they are immediately slipping 
past and off again with the same rapidity. 
The entire darkness may, theoretically, 
last seven or eight minutes at the outside, 
but even three exceeds the average length 
of a total eclipse, and about five and a 
half is the longest ever really observed. 
The total phase is the most impressive 
spectacle in all nature, as the outflashing 
glory of the corona is the most mysterious. 
The strange poetry of a world in ashy 
and unnatu’al shadow, the sudden chill, 
the pale circle of undeciphered light, and 
the unearthly colors often flooding the 
sky—all are fitted to unnerve a steadier 
brain than even that of a mathematical 
astronomer. Sometimes, indeed, in the 
past, certain important parts of his pre- 
scribed programme have been forgotten 
at the crucial moment, and all his prepara- 
tion rendered of no avail—owing partly 
to the awful beauty of the spectacle, and 
partly to the consciousness that now the 
two or three especial moments so long 
anticipated have come—that they are 
short and breathless with intensity. At 
such times observers have been known 
to prepare, adjust, and exchange their 
plates for coronal pictures, only to find 
on the return of sunlight that they had 
neglected to remove the cap of the cam- 
era. Some have looked at the wrong 
side of the sun for certain expected phe- 
nomena—doing other just as unaccount- 
able things as persons not astronom- 
ical might in moments of tension be ex- 
pected to do. Such liability was clearly 
recognized even in 1852, when the tre- 
mendous effect of the total eclipse upon 
the observer’s nerves, and its power to 
distract and confuse the best-laid pro- 
grammes, were thus admirably expressed 
by Professor Piazzi Smyth, lately Astron- 
omer Royal for Scotland: 


Although it is not impossible but that some 
frigid man of metal nerve may be found ca- 
pable of resisting the temptation, yet certain it 


is that no man of ordinary feelings and h»- 
man heart and soul can withstand it. Inthe 
eclipse of 1842 it was not only the volati'e 
Frenchman who was carried away in the ir:- 
pulses of the moment, and had afterwards 
plead his being no more than a man, as 
excuse for his unfulfilled part in the observy:- 
tions, but the same was the case with tie 
staid Englishman and the stolid German. . 

In fact, the general scene of a total eclipse is 
a potent siren’s song, which no human mind 
can withstand ; and the only way in which its 
witcheries can be guarded against is that by 
which Ulysses passed the fatal shore in safety. 
Let, then, those who, on a future occasion, 
have to make the more accurate telescopic 
observations, surround themselves by some 
high wall, which shall prevent their seeing 
anything but a very small portion of the sky 
round about sun and moon. 

And so, as coronal study has become 
during these latter years mainly photo- 
graphic, it has seemed desirable to invent 
something which should make and record 
the pictures automatically—a mere ma- 
chine, nerveless and unmoved by emotion. 
Moreover, it is well to lengthen the pre- 
cious three minutes of totality, as well as to 
make an unimpeachable record. 

If one man can take half a dozen or a 
dozen photographs of the corona, ten men 
can take ten times as many; and each 
photograph, if taken with variant exposure 
and instrument, will have slight differ- 
ences from all the others, making it of 
value independently. If ten men can 
make sixty photographs of the corona, it 
will be quite the same in the given three 
minutes as if one man alone had been able 
to photograph that rare sight for an hour; 
and one man plus a ton of telescopes is 
easier to transport to the furthest regions 
of the world than ten. 

If, however, an invention could render 
it possible for one man, or two or three, 
to take five hundred coronal photographs 
of one eclipse, not only eliminating thus 
the mischievous element of personality, 
but virtually lengthening the three minutes 
to several hours, obviously much advan- 
tage will have been gained. The records 
of the unemotional tool will then be at 
hand, ready for months of future careful 
study. So large a number of photo- 
graphs would make it possible to send 
complete sets of original negatives to every 
interested student of the corona, for no re- 
production is competent to exhibit al! the 
detail of the original, 
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The idea occurred in embryo while pre- 
paring for the Japan eclipse of 1887, and 
was roughly carried out on the spot ; more 
carefully by means of pneumatic tubes 
for the eclipse of 1889 in West Africa ; 
and most perfectly of all by electricity 
for the last eclipse of 1896, visible in the 
northern part of the Japanese Empire— 
the Hokkaido, as the island of Yezo is 
officially called. 

Having had meteorological observa- 
tions made at a series of possible eclipse 
stations through its track for three years, 
by the kindness of the Imperial Central 
Observatory, Esashi in Kitami province 
was finally selected—a little fishing village 
on the shore of the Sea of Okhotsk, as 
the place least liable to be cloudy on the 
9th of August; and thither was our appa- 
ratus transported. 

Early in the autumn of 1895 Mr. D. 
Willis James, an honored trustee and 
liberal benefactor of Amherst College, and 
his son, Mr. Arthur Curtiss James, a grad- 
uate in the class of 1889, member of the 
New York Yacht Club, and an enthusi- 
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astic deep-sea yachtsman, generously ten- 
dered their splendid schooner-yacht Cor- 
onet to convey our expedition to Japan. 
Also their wise liberality provided abun- 
dantly for all other expenses of the instru- 
mental equipment and installation of the 
expedition. 

The Coronet proved more than ample 
for her new service. Here she is, under 
sail——133 feet over all, 27 feet beam, and 
nearly 160 tons burden. Although she 
has no auxiliary, her magnificent sailing 
capacity easily maintains her at twelve 
knots in a favoring breeze; and so great 
was her steadiness on the high seas that 
the expedition lost but little time on the 
cruise ; some of the instruments were even 
devised and built at sea. 

On the 5th of December, 1895, the 
Coronet set sail from New York, with her 
cargo of the heavier apparatus made fast 
in the hold. The cruise of 117 days 
round Cape Horn brought her to San 
Francisco, where, on the 25th of April, 
1896, the expedition joined her and started 
for Yokohama. Its members were Mrs. 
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James and Mrs. Todd, Captain James, 
p.A-Engineer J. Pemberton, U. S. Navy, 
Arthur W. Francis, E. A. Thompson, 
Willard P. Gerrish, Vanderpoel Adriance, 
M.D., and Frank Thompson. All winter 
long the novel instruments had been in 
process of construction and trial in the 
laboratories and workshops of Amherst 
College. 

A fortnight’s cruise brought us to 
Honolulu, where a delightful sojourn of 
equal length was made. On the 22d of 
June the Coronet reached Yokohama. 
Every courtesy of an enlightened govern- 
ment was bestowed upon the expedition. 
Among them were free transportation 
northward over the railway to Aomori, at 
the further end of Nippon, and a special 
steamer of the Nippon Yusen Kaisha 
(Japanese Steamship Company) to convey 
the expedition and its material round 
Cape Soya, the *‘Cape Horn of Japan,” 
to Esashi on the northeast coast. This 
was the steamship Suruga Maru, Captain 
Yagi commanding. Briefest allusion must 
sufice here; for these and numerous 
other facilities accorded us, together with 
the names of the officials offering them, 
fnd abundant mention in the publications 
of the expedition. 

Esashi was reached on the 10th of July, 
a month before the eclipse. The old 
school-house, our headquarters, formed 
sn ideal station. Here were in all per- 
haps a score of people—besides many of 
those before mentioned, a body-guard dis- 
patched by the Governor-General of Hok- 
kaido; Oshima, from the Imperial College 
of Agriculture, as interpreter ; Shirasaka, 
the obliging village officer and his wife ; 
Berthold, the efficient mate of the Coronet; 
and Japanese photographers, mechani- 
cians, computer, carpenter, cook, and 
‘tksha-runner. 

Within twenty-four hours our temporary 
homewas well and comfortably established, 
tegular work upon the installation begun, 
and some of the instruments were in their 
inal position. A few days later Mr. K. 
Ogawa, of Tokyo, joined us as chief pho- 
ographer, accompanied by two assistants ; 
and it is to his skill that most of the pic- 
lus in this article are due. Much of 
the time preceding the eclipse the weather 
Was very favorable, and, through the con- 
Sant and faithful exertions of all members 
of the expedition, our preparations pro- 
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gressed rapidly towards the eventful cul- 


mination. ‘Two squares distant from our 
station was M. Deslandres, in charge of 
the French expedition, with an unusual 
outfit of spectroscopes; and a half-mile 
away was Professor Terao, who headed 
the party from the Government observa- 
tory at Tokyo. 

At anchor in the roadstead off Esashi, 
in full view from our station, lay the 
sturdy cruiser Alger, Captain Boutet com- 
manding, by whose delightful courtesy 
several members of the Amherst Expedi- 
tion were enabled to return quickly to 
Yokohama after the eclipse was over, and 
permitted the rare and highly appreciated 
experience of a three days’ cruise on board 
a French man-of-war. 

To return to the automatic instruments 
and the successive steps in their evolu- 
tion. My attention was first directed 
toward eclipse research in 1878, when I 
was sent to,Texas by Admiral Rodgers, of 
the United States Naval Observatory, to 
conduct a search for intramercurian 
planets during the memorable eclipse of 
that year. The corona, as it appeared to 
me, was a complex phenomenon of end- 
less detail, which no photograph of that 
eclipse or of any other has yet portrayed 
as the eye seesit. Excellent photographs 
had, however, been obtained; but the 
number of cameras available for a manual 
routine, and no less the number of plates 
exposable by hand, impressed me as ex- 
ceedingly meager, for a supreme occasion 
when the money value of a single second 
is often hundreds of dollars. 

A multitude of considerations all indi- 
cated the desirability of a new method 
of dealing comprehensively with the ex- 
posure and shifting of plates. Clearly an 
automatic system was the only solution, 
for the following reasons: The time lost 
in changing plates by hand, and in re- 
pointing the telescope when its adjust- 
ment is accidentally disturbed; the desira- 
bility of a greater range in exposures, so 
that the development of the negatives can 
be varied; the necessity of a mulititude 
of originals for distribution among astron- 
omers and scientific societies ; the lack of 
information on several important points 
where the testimony of past eclipses is 
conflicting—whether small instruments 
may not be equally effective with large 
ones, whether reflectors are superior to 
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expedition durin the 
totality of 1889 in West 
Africa. Six plates on 
a hexagonal barrel, 
whose turning is con. 
trolled by an electric 
escapement, give a 
chance to vary the 
relative exposure in the 
different rings, one of 
the plates, for com- 
parison’s sake, being 
exposed without any 
rings. But this ratter 
complicated instru- 
ment, although its me- 
chanical movements 
were perfect, suffered 


AUTOMATIC INSTRUMENT FOR PHOTOGRAPHING THE INNER AND a like fate with the 
OUTER CORONA IN RINGS ON A SINGLE PLATE others from the acci- 


Every part to be timed correctly for the proper exposure. dent of clouds; it will, 


refractors, the sort of instrument best 
fitted to depict the faint outlying streamers, 
the length of exposure most likely to im- 
press them upon the plate, and so on; 
also whether the earlier collodion process 
may not possess decided advantages over 
the convenient modern dry plate, whether 
orthochromatic screens should be used, and 
of what tint; and lastly, of prime impor- 
tance, how to catch the exceedingly faint 
outer corona on the same plate with the very 
bright inner corona, each with its appro- 
priate photographic effect—a result never 
yet attained. Ifthis highly desirable end 
can be reached, some at least of the 
corona’s complex filaments may be satis- 
factorily studied throughout their entire 
length ; and here is the instrument de- 
signed and constructed by our expedition 
for this purpose. 

At the beginning of exposure three 
concentric rings and one central disk in- 
tercept all rays from the corona, except 
those of the outlying streamers. In proper 
succession the rings, followed by the disk, 
rise automatically and quickly remove 
from the photographic field, thereby allow- 
ing a differential exposure of the inner 
corona inrings. As the time of exposure 
of each ring is controlled by the pins in 
the commutator-barrel, it is expected that 
practically the whole of the corona, both 
outer and inner, may be correctly timed 
on a single plate. Preliminary experi- 
ments were first made to this end by our 


however, be just as in- 
teresting to see what it may be com- 
petent to do on future occasions. 

Numerous devices for experimental 
shutters have been tried, but the type 
found best adapted to quick automatic 
control is a hollow rotary cylinder with a 
clear space cut through it, as shown at 
the left in the illustration. Alternate 
quarter-turns open and close it, and the 
rotation is under the precise, speedy, and 
effective control of an electric escapement, 
permitting only a single quarter-turn at 
each time the circuit is closed by the com- 
mutator. 

Even greater care and wider variety of 
experiment was bestowed upon the devices 
for automatic shifting of the sensitized 
glass plates. A favorite construction, 
especially adapted to small plates, was 4 
simple, thin barrel, multi-sided in construc- 
tion, to each face of which was attached 
a deep-sided box, or plate-ho!der, effect- 
ually preventing fog or flare from one 
plate to the next. Secured to the side of 
the barrel were as many detent pins 4s 
there were plate-holders; and each pin 
was so adjusted as to bring its correspond- 
ing plate squarely to the rays from the 
photographic lens. 

Another type of construction, even 
better for larger plates, was a square bar 
rel, over which rolled an endless plate: 
chain made of strips of heavy linen, drawn 
through metallic plate-holders. One of 
these automatic movements made nothing 
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the of cartying its burden of a chain of 24 
Vest glass plates 8x 10 inches; while another 
S on was loaded with 150 smaller plates, one 
rrel, of which was to be exposed every second 
wed of the total eclipse. 
ctric In all, twenty photographic instruments 
7 a were worked into the automatic system ; 

the and the completest of preparations, but 
1 the for an unhappy, though not unforeseen, 
e of condition of the Kitami skies, would have 
com- given us over 400 exposures, with several 
ing types of reflecting and refracting tele- 
any scopes, photographic doublets, a pair of 
att er spectroscopes, photometers, and _polari- 
stru- scopes; together with a sufficient test of 
huw both the old and the new photographic 
nents processes side by side. 
tered All along I have spoken of the commu- 
-_ the tator as if it were a perfectly well-known 
ne instrument. But its photograph adjacent 
. Will, 


shows it to be quite otherwise, although 
in part it bears a strong 
resemblance to the 


aS in- 
com- 


familiar music - box. 
rental Every portion of it had 
type to be devised anew, 


matic 
vith a 
wn at 


carefully constructed, 
and tentatively tested 
for its novel office; by 


rye it the electric circuits 
. — of all the instruments 
sae were unerringly con- 
ment, 


trolled. 

The basis of the 
commutator is an old 
chronograph with a 
ten-inch cylinder, and 
it was charged with the 
important duty of clos- 
ing the multitude of 
circuits for all the in- 
struments, each and 
every one at the proper 
instant and accurate 
to a small fraction of 
asecond. At the right- 
hand end of the barrel 
isa coarse feed-screw, 
and held rigidly in 
gear with it by a spring 
is a half-nut attached 


urn at 
> com- 


iety of 
levices 
sitized 
ction, 
was 4 
nstruc- 
tached 
effect: 
m one 
side of 
yins as 
ch pin 
spond: 
‘om the 





) to the bent arm leading 

ire ba Hl upward to the sliding 

s plate: board to which the con- 

— tact-comb is secured. 

One 0 The number of con- revolves once a minute. 
nothing 


tact-springs or teeth of 


minutes, 





With 90,000 possibilities of operations of the twenty automatic machines. 
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this comb is forty-eight. The barrel re- 
volves like that of an ordinary chronograph, 
once in sixty seconds. As totality was 
not to exceed three minutes, the contact- 
springs or teeth of the comb were placed 
at a distance apart equal to three threads 
of the feed-screw. Small brass contact- 
pins were screwed into the cylinder wher- 
ever a contact was required. To facili- 
tate placing them, the barrel was mounted 
in a lathe, and a delicate spiral traced 
over its entire length, using the same feed 
employed in cutting the feed-screw for 
thecontact-comb. Exact correspondence 
was thus secured. At ten-second inter- 
vals fine longitudinal lines were drawn 
across the barrel, andthe number of each 
tenth-second continuously from 0 to 8640 
was engraved at the point of its intersection 
with the spiral. By this simple device it 
was possible to locate the position of each . 
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THE ELECTRIC COMMUTATOR 


The barrel 
Each pin comes in contact with appropriate tooth of comb. 


There are about four hundred exposures with all the instruments in two and a half 
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pin in a few sec- 
onds, and to verify 
it from the complete 
tabular index of 
contacts. This was 
carefully calculated 
in advance, and 
embodied the full 
scheme of  auto- 
matic movements 
for each instrument. 
As the number of in- 
dependent circuits 
was forty-eight, all 
capable of operation 
by the commutator 
for 180 seconds, 
and any pin could 
be, placed with an 
accuracy of twenty 
to the second, the 
ultimate capacity of 
the instrument is 
expressed by the product of these num- 
bers, or rather more than 170,000 pos- 
sible automatic movements during the 
three minutes of total eclipse. 

Above the commutator is shown the 
switchboard ; by means of it any desired 
combination of instruments is effected. 
It was especially useful in the preliminary 
experiments. A fillet wound round the 
end of the commutator-barrel recorded its 
running by means of a pen and clock 
circuit in the usual manner. ‘Thereby the 
commutator performed the double duty, 
not only of making the exposures them- 
selves, but of recording with exactness 
the beginning and end of each. 

The precision of this complicated sys- 
tem of eclipse apparatus, in all its final 
working, has abundantly convinced me of 
its absolute practicability. Iam satisfied, 
too, that the mechanical principles in- 
volved have been thought out and experi- 
mented upon with sufficient care and 
completeness. So the detailed construc- 
tions are embodied in the report of our 
expedition, fully elaborated with working 
drawings, for the benefit of others who 
may desire to utilize them on the occasion 
of future total eclipses. 

Three such occur in the early future: 
on the 22d of January, 1898, of two min- 
utes’ duration in eastern Africa, and 
India from near Bombay to the Hima- 
layas; on the morning of the 28th of 





THE CORONA OF 1882 


As photographed in Egypt 


May, 1900, of a 
minute and a haii 
duration from New 
Orleans to Raleigh 
and Norfolk, and in 
the afternoon in 
Portugal and Spain. 
Both these totalities, 
however, important 
as they doubtless 
are, must be _ re- 
garded as merely 
tentative rehearsals 
for the great eclipse 
of the opening year 
in the new century, 
when for fully six 
minutes the zenith 
sun will be totally 
darkened in Suma- 
tra on the 18th of 
May, 1901. The 
observer of eclipses, 
whatever opportunity clouds may have 
snatched from him in the past, may yet 
live in hopeful anticipation; for so long 
as time itself shall last will 
The same eclipses run their steady cycle. 


A Friend 


By Lucy Larcom 


Life offers no joy like a friend ; 
Fulfillment and prophecy blend 

In the throb of a heart with its own— 
A heart where we know and are known. 


Yet more than thy friend unto thee, 

Is the friendship hereafter to be, 

When the flower of thy life shall unfold 
Out of hindering and darkness and cold. 


Love mocks thee, whose mounting desire 
Doth not to the Perfect aspire ; 

Nor lovest thou the soul thou wouldst win 
To shut with thine emptiness in. 


A friend! Deep is calling to deep! 
A friend! the heart wakes from its sleep 
To behold the world lit by one face ; 
With one heavenward step to keep pace. 


O heart wherein all hearts are known, 

Whose infinite throb stirs our own! 

O friend beyond friends! what are we, 

Who ask so much less, yet have Thee ’ 
— Selected. 
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WILLIAM EWART GLADSTONE 


From a photograph by Mr. Samuel A. Walker, of London. 


The Story of Gladstone’s Life’ 


By Justin McCarthy 


Author of “‘ A History of Our Own Times,” 


CHAPTER XXI.—THE IRISH STATE CHURCH 
AND LAND TENURE QUESTIONS 

“Gladstone is down in the dust,” said 
a cheery and elated Tory, one who would 
have been cheery under all conditions, but 
was elated now—that is to say, just after 
the passing of Disraeli’s Reform Bill. 
“ Dizzy has jockeyed him out of the leader- 
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“TheFour Georges,” etc. 


ship of the democrats, and we sha’n’t hear 
of him as Prime Minister in our t me.” 
Alas! how easily things go wrong! The 
prediction was falsified very soon after its 
utterance. The crisis arose on a motion 
made in the House of Commons by an 
Irish member condemning the existence of 
the Irish State Church. About the Irish 
State Church I need not say much. It 
was a Church established and endowed by 
859 








GREENWICH HOSPITAL, FROM THE THAMES 


Mr. Gladstone sat in Parliament for Greenwich from 1868 to 1880. 


the State, and its teachings were utterly 
rejected by five-sixths of the Irish people. 

That is almost enough to proclaim its 
absurdity and its injustice. 

The Irish member who brought forward 
the motion, Mr. John Francis Maguire, 
long since dead, a great personal friend 
of my own, a man whose high character 
and genuine abilities were recognized on 
both sides of the House, described the 
State Church as “a scandalous and a 
monstrous anomaly.” It had been de- 
scribed in even harsher terms before by 
great English Protestants like Sydney 
Smith. Sydney Smith said, in his amus- 


ing fashion, a blending of humor and 
common sense, that “there is no abuse 
like it in all Europe, in all Asia, in all the 
discovered parts of Africa, and in all we 


have heard of Timbuctoo.” Mr. Bright 
spoke in the course of the debate, and his 
speech at once stamped the question as 
one of the most serious importance. He 
condemned the Irish State Church as 
strongly as Mr. Maguire had done. He 
admitted that grave difficulties of detail 
were yet in the way of a satisfactory ar- 
rangement, but in solemn and thrilling 
tones he reminded the House that “ to the 
upright there ariseth light in the dark- 
ness.” It was on the fourth night of the 
debate, however, that the reality and the 
gravity of the subject were impressed 
upon every mind. For on that fourth 
night of debate Mr. Gladstone spoke up 
and declared that, in his conviction, the 
time had come when the Irish Church as 
an institution maintained by the State 
must cease to exist. There was only one 
opinion then in the mind of every reason- 
able man in the House, and that was that the 
days of the Irish State Church were over, 
that Gladstone had pronounced its doom. 
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One immediate and very impressive 
effect of Mr. Gladstone’s speech was that 
Mr. Maguire at once withdrew his motion. 
Only too gladly he left the whole subject 
in the care of the one man living who had 
most power to carry the movement against 
the Irish Church to a full success. A few 
days after the debate on Mr. Maguire’s 
motion Mr. Gladstone gave notice of a 
series of resolutions condemning the exist- 
ence of the Irish State Church. On the 
30th of March, 1868, Mr. Gladstone pro- 
posed his resolution. It must be observed 
that Mr. Gladstone was a supporter of the 
English State Church. But then every 
argument in favor of the English State 
Church was an argument against the Irish 
State Church. I am not going to enter 
here into any of the arguments for or 
against the maintenance of any State 
Church anywhere. But the claim made 
by Mr. Gladstone, and all those who 
thought with him, was that it represented 
the great majority of the English people 
and that it had a spiritual work to do 
which was sympathized with and accepted 
by that great majority. This, the one 
strong defense of the English State 
Church, is the very strongest condemna- 
tion of the Irish State Church. As it 
was said at the time, “‘the more strongly 
an Englishman was inclined to support 
his own Church, the more anxious he 
ought to have been to repudiate the claim 
of the Irish Church to a similar position. 
The State Church in Ireland was like 
a mildewed ear blasting its wholesome 
brother. If the two institutions had to 
stand or fall together, there could but one 
end to the difficulty: both must fall.” 
Mr. Gladstone carried his resolutions by 
a large majority, and Mr. Disraeli an- 
nounced that the Government would dis- 
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solve and appeal to the country. We have 
seen already that, on more than one mo- 
mentous occasion, Mr. Gladstone took the 
opportunity of some motion made by a 
private member to announce a great deter- 
mination of hisown. It was so in regard 
to the lowering of the franchise ; it was so 
inregard to a former question touching the 
arrangements of the Irish State Church. 
Nothing can give a better idea of the posi- 
tion which Mr. Gladstone had established 
in public estimation than the fact that 
from the moment he proclaimed his con- 
viction the country saw that there could be 
only one result. 

The general election came on, and the 
Liberals came back to power. Mr. Glad- 
stone himself was defeated in his Lan- 
cashire constituency. This was, as I have 
already shown, almost a matter of cer- 
tainty, but he had been put up for Green- 
wich, a very Radical constituency, and 
there he was elected. Now, in the case 
of the Irish State Church, as in the other 
instances to which I have made 
allusion, Mr. Gladstone’s an- 
nouncement of his policy was 
sudden, but it could hardly 
have been unexpected by most 
people. Even in this short 
biography I have given evid- 
ence enough to show that Mr. 

Gladstone had been losing for 
along time all faith in the 
spititual ministry of the Irish 
State Church. A man may be 
a perfect devotee of the prin- 
ciple of a State Church, and 
yet may be conscientiously un- 
able to accept the idea that a 
certain institution is a State 
Church merely because it is 
authoritatively allowed to call 
itself a State Church, and to 
pocket the money of the State. 
Most people, therefore, must 
have fully understood that when 
Mr, Gladstone had made up 
his mind on a certain principle, 
that principle was very likely 
to be expressed in strong poli- 
tical action. Mr. Gladstone 
himself had given out his ideas 
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James Fox, that Ireland ought to be 
governed according to Irish ideas, and 
that, to quote the words of Fox, “the 
more Ireland is under Irish government, 
the more she will be bound to English in- 
terests.” Mr. Gladstone prepared for his 
new task on this principle. He made it 
known that, according to his opinion, the 
three great troubles of Ireland—* the 
three great branches of the Upas-tree ”— 
were the State Church, the land-tenure 
system, and the system of national educa- 
tion. He formed his new Cabinet witha 
view to this career of reform—to the hew- 
ing down of these three branches. Mr. 
Bright, for the first time, accepted politi- 
cal office. It should be said that Mr. 
Disraeli acted with good sense and dig- 
nity when the result of the elections be- 
came known. He resigned office at once, 
without waiting, according to the usual 
practice, for a formal vote of the House 
of Commons to tell him that he had no 
longer the confidence of the country. I 





a to the method with which 





Ireland ought to be governed. 
He adopted the principle an- 
nounced long ago by Charles 
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need not go into the events of the session 
atany length. Enough to say that the Gov- 
ernment carried its proposals that the 
Irish Church should cease to exist as a 
State-supported establishment, and should 
pass into the condition of a free episcopal 
church. The first great reform was ac- 
complished in 
Ireland. 

Nor did Mr. 
Gladstone wait 
long to set about 
the second re- 
form. He turn- 
ed his attention 
at once to the 
Irish land sys- 
tem. We have 
heard a good 
deal since that 
time of the Irish 
land _ system, 
and it is not 
too much to say 
that as it then 
existed it has 
been condemn- 
ed by every civ- 
ilized nation in 
the world. Ire- 
land is almost 
altogether an 
agricultural 
country. The 
demand for land 
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was in most cases a demand for the 
first necessity of life, and the Irish land 
lords had it almost all their own way, 
except in the province of Ulster, and 
could make any terms they liked. It was 
merely a question of “ pay whatever the 
landlord asks, or go out of the farm and 
starve.” The landlord let to a tenant 
his farm in what was described by Mr. 
Bright as prairie condition. The tenant 
hired the land in its raw, native state. By 
his own incessant labor and the labor of 
his whole family he succeeded in con- 
verting some patch of worthless bog into 
a farm capable of growing food for his 
family. Then the landlord claimed the 
right to raise the rent because of the im- 
provements which the tenant himself had 
made. The tenant complained, and the 
landlord simply turned him out and let at 
a higher price the land to another bidder. 
In the province of Ulster things were 
somewhat different. Over the greater 
part of Ulster the system of what was 
called tenant-right prevailed. This sys- 
tem was, indeed, the growth of a custom 
merely, but it had gradually come to ac- 
quire something like the force of a law. 
In fact, the Ulster population are a sturdy, 
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half-Scottish race, and in Ulster there are 
a great many manufactures to fall back 
upon, and it would not have been possible 
to compel the people of Ulster to put up 
with the land-tenure system—that is to 
say, the utter supremacy of the landlord— 
which the southern and western popula- 
tions had to endure. 

The principle of tenant-right was thata 
tenant should be allowed to remain in 
possession of his holding so long as he 
paid the rent agreed upon, that he should 
be entitled, if he gave up the land, to 
compensation for the value of any yet un- 
exhausted improvements which he had 
himself made. If in the meantime he 
was anxious to give up the farm, he was 
free to do what a man who has a long 
lease of a tenancy in England may do—he 
might sell to any bidder, whom the land- 
lord was willing to accept as a tenant, the 
right to become his successor in the 
specified occupation of the holding. Put 
in few words, the reform which Mr. 
Gladstone proposed to make was to de- 
clare the tenant-right custom in Ulster 
the universal lawinIreland. Mr. George 
Russell observes that when on a former 
occasion agrarian reformers had urged 
the extension of the tenant-right system 
as a legal institution to Ireland, with the 
view of allaying Irish discontent, Lord 
Palmerston merely declared that tenant- 
tight was landlord’s wrong, and “this 
imbecile jest,” as Mr. Russell rightly 
calls it, had been meekly accepted as 
closing the controversy. Mr. Gladstone 
proposed to do exactly that which Lord 
Palmerston had ridiculed as impossible, 
unlawful, and unjust. From the very 
condition of things it is plain that land is 
entitled to come under the authority and 
arrangement of the State, just as well as 
every other form of business. ‘There is, 
indeed, more reason that it should come 
under that authority than almost any 
other form of enterprise or work. Land 
cannot be increased in its extent by any 
power of man. The whole agricultural 
area of Ireland might be submerged in 
Lake Michigan and hardly noticed there. 
If, therefore, you leave the landlord in 
such a country absolutely master over his 
tenantry, to do with them what he will, it 
is plain that you leave him master of their 
means of living and of their lives. The 
more industrious in such a case the ten- 
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ant was, the more hard-working, the more 
skillful, the more successful, the worse it 
was with him—for all that he had done 
only gave the landlord a better chance of 
letting the land -to a new tenant at a 
higher price. 

There was great talk then about free- 
dom of contract and about the right of the 
landlord to enter into a bargain with his 
tenant uncontrolled by any interference of 
the State. During the process of such 
arguments, to which I listened for many 
years, I was often reminded of the chap- 
ters in “Monte Cristo” by Alexandre 
Dumas the elder, which described the 
capture of a Paris millionaire banker by 
an Italian brigand. The millionaire grows 
hungry and asks for something to eat. 
The brigand tells the millionaire he can 
have anything he likes within reason— 
fowls, mutton, wine, fruit, pastry, and so 
forth, but they must be paid for. The 
millionaire says he should like a fowl with 
some wine. He is told that he can have 
them, but the brigand puts on them some 
enormous and unapproachable price. The 
millionaire storms, the brigand is calm. 
“You can take them or leave them, my 
dear sir,” he says; “there is no compul- 
sion; here there is perfect freedom of con- 
tract.” This was exactly the freedom of 
contract which the Irish tenant-farmer 
enjoyed under the landlord system. He 
was not compelled to pay an increased 
rent because of the improvements his own 
skill and labor had made, but if he did 
not pay he had to pack off out of the land, 
and was perfectly free to go into the work- 
house. The real question was whether 
there was anything so sacred in the 
property right of the Irish landlord as to 
exempt him from that legislative control 
which is always interfering with the prop- 
erty right of the mine-owner, the mill- 
owner, the railway company, the factory- 
owner, the shopkeeper, the right of the 
master over his apprentice, the mistress 
over the hire and treatment of her ser- 
vants, the theatrical manager over the 
conditions under which his theater is 
worked. Some people talked at the time 
as if Mr. Gladstone’s proposal contained 
some startling innovation, something new 
and audacious in the making of laws. 
What Mr. Gladstone proposed to do was 
simply to affirm the principle that the 
Irish landlord must submit himself to the 
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same right of State intervention and con- 
trol in his dealings with others which was 
established and acknowledged by every 
other class and every other member of 
the community. 

Mr. Gladstone applied himself to his 
task with an energy and a pertinacity 
which can only not be called surprising 
because one naturally looks for wonders 
of that-kind from Mr. Gladstone. Noth- 
ing, we should have thought, could have 
been less congenial with Mr. Gladstone’s 
training and tastes and habitudes than 
the study of such a question, so dry, so 
intricate, so localized, so foreign to all his 
previous interests, as that of the Irish 
land system. We have seen that, until 
lately, he had hardly turned his attention 
to Irish questions at all. The position of 
the Irish State Church would naturally 
have aroused his interest, because it was 
part of the subject which had always 
occupied his attention ; and when once he 
had made up his mind as to the failure of 
the Irish State Church system, he could 
have no difficulty whatever in explaining 
to any audience the reason which con- 
vinced him that this ought not to be and 
that that ought to be. The whole subject 
of churches in their various forms had 
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been dear and familiar to him from his 
earliest days. But to the question of Irish 
land-tenure he had up to his mature years 
never given any attention at all. He 
must have gone to the study of that Irish 
land-tenure question as one goes to the 
study of a foreign language, yet he made 
himself completely its master in what for 
any other man would have been an in- 
credibly short space of time. His expla- 
nation of his bill to the House of Commons 
was a perfect master, iece of clearness, of 
amplitude, and of detail. There was 
something positively artistic in the sym- 
metry with which Mr. Gladstone arranged 
his outlines and his details. To the 
ordinary observer it might have seemed 
that such a measure must be necessarily 
all made up of details, and that it would 
be impossible to convey any clear idea of 
an outline and a form through their mass 
and their complexity. But Mr. Gladstone 
drew his outline with the firm hand ofa 
master, so that every one fully compre- 
hended what it meant to describe, and 
then he touched in all the details, laying 
light, firm hand on each, and giving to 
each its place, significance, and propor- 
tion. I have often spoken with some of 
the Irish law-officers who helped Mr. 
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Gladstone with that measure, men inti- 
mately acquainted with every fact 
of the Irish land-tenure system, 
and they were agreed in ex- 
pressing their wonder at 
the accuracy and com- 
pleteness with which he 
had made himself its 
master. The bill was 
carried through both 
Houses of Parlia- 
ment, not, of course, 
without a struggle, 
but, on the who'e, 
with less force of 
resistance than 
might have been 
expected. It did not 
quite succeed in its 
object. It wasa first 
and an experimental 
measure, and no first 
and experimental meas- 
ure ever does quite suc- 
ceed in its object. It 
has had to be amended 
and expanded over and 
over again. It has been 
amended and expanded 
_....., by Tory as well as by 
227° Liberal governments. 
= Pe | The whole question of 
re 8 a ne Irish land-tenure is even 
CHAU UU RS alte” still a subject under the 
SN consideration of Parlia- 
ment, and the very ses- 
sion in which I am writing has had a new Irish land bill 
brought in by a Tory administration. But Mr. Gladstone’s 
land bill of 1870 introduced a new princip'e, which no 
é one since has ever attempted to abolish. That new prin- 
tiple was that the Irish tenant was entitled to some share and property in the im- 
provements which he himself had made in his farm. It was, therefore, in the best 
sense of the word, a revolutionary measure. It created a new principle, and that prin- 
tiple has since been settled. It did not go nearly far enough in the right direc- 
lin, but it showed the direction in which legislation ought to go, and it was on that 
account the opening of a new era for Ireland. 
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CHAPTER XXII.—NATIONAL EDUCATION ; OTHER REFORMS 


These early years of Mr. Gladstone's administration were years of tremendous 
‘nergy in reform. It almost takes one’s breath away to recall the many splendid 
teforming enterprises on which Mr. Gladstone ventured with a courage that seemed 
iever to be daunted. He set himself to work to establish a great system of national 
education for England. Strange to say, up to that time there had been no public 
‘ystem of elementary education in England. The State had doled out a miserable 
slant to the help of private charity, for the teaching of the children of the poor. 
fngland was behind most of the countries of the civilized world in this respect. She 
vas far behind Prussia and most of the German States, she was far behind nearly all, 
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if not all, of the States of the Ameri- 
can Union. This, in fact, was the first 
time when the principle was set up 
that the State ought. to provide for and 
enforce a popular elementary education. 
I do not propose to go into the details 
of this measure, and, for one reason, 
because it was not put into form by Mr. 
Gladstone’s own personal inspiration. 
There were, indeed, some parts of it which 
did not commend themselves altogether 
to his feelings or his judgment. But he 
adopted it as, onthe whole, the best scheme 
that then had achance of success. It, too, 
like the Irish land measure, has been 
the subject of much controversy and many 
schemes of alteration and improvement. 
But, like the Irish Land Bill also, it made 
a new departure and established a new 
principle. A measure was carried in 1871 
to substitute the ballot for open voting in 
the elections for the House of Commons. 
Mr.Gladstone had at one time been opposed 


to the ballot, as, indeed, 
most other public men 
in England had been, 
It is a curious fact that 
Mr. Gladstone began as 
an opponent of the bal- 
lot, and afterwards be. 
came convinced by prac- 
tical experience and ob. 
servation that the secret 
vote, on the whole, was 
far better than the open 
system; while Mr. John 
Stuart Mill, who began 
as an advocate of the 
ballot, had ended as its 
opponent. The bill went 
through both Houses, 
and was carried into law. 
Not the faintest idea now 
exists in the mind of any 
English public man of 
proposing to repeal the 
measure. The immen- 
orial British fashion of 
recording one’s vote in 
public, and thereby leav- 
ing the tenant at the 
mercy of his landlord, 
the small shopkeeper at 
the mercy of the local 
magnate, the factory- 
worker at the mercy of 
the factory-owner, is al- 
most forgotten now in this country. Edv- 
cated young people of the present gen- 
eration would probably find it hard to 


believe that such a system, with all its } 


glaring and monstrous abuses, could ever 
have existed in a civilized country. 
Another great abuse which Mr. Glad: 
stone abolished was the system of pur 
chase of commissions in the army—the 
system under which a young man with 
money bought himself an officer’s com- 
mission, and bought, step by step, his sub- 
sequent stages of promotion. So far as 
I remember, no such system was known 
in the army of any other great and civil 
ized State. Mr. Gladstone was deter- 
mined on abolishing it, and as he found 
that the House of Lords was determined 
to stand in the way, he abolished it hin- 
self by what I may call a constitutional 
coup d’état. It came about in this mat 
ner. Purchase in the army was allowed 
and established by the warrant of the 
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sovereign alone. The whole practice was 
therefore dependent upon royal regula- 
tion. It was in the power of the sover- 
eign at any moment to say that the pur- 
chase of commissions should cease. Now, 
the House of Commons, the Representa- 
tive Assembly, had, under Mr. Gladstone’s 
inspiration, pronounced against the pur- 
chase system. The House of Lords still 
held out in its favor. Mr. Gladstone, 
therefore, acting on his constitutional au- 
thority as Prime Minister, advised the 
Queen to cancel the royal warrant which 
authorized the buying and selling of com- 
missions in the army. The Queen, who 
is the first and only constitutional sover- 
eign who ever sat on the throne of Eng- 
land, acted on the advice of her Prime 
Minister. A new royal warrant was at 
ce issued, declaring that all purchase 
or sale of commissions in the army must 
cmetoanend. This step, taken by Mr. 
Gladstone, raised a storm of controversy 
in the country. Even some of his own 
followers, some of the most advanced 
Radicals in Parliament, were strongly 
against it. ‘There could be no doubt that 
the exercise of the royal power in abolish- 
ing the purchase system was perfectly con- 
situtional. The question raised was 
vhether the Prime Minister was justified 
inthus cutting short a great Parliamentary 
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controversy by the sudden interposition of 
the royal prerogative. There can be no 
doubt that Mr. Gladstone’s course was a 
bold one, bold even to the extent of audac- 
ity. Probably if he had been content to 
wait, the reform would have been carried 
in the following session. It is certain that 
the abolition of purchase in the army and 
the principle of promotion there by merit 
has come to be accepted now by the uni- 
versal public opinion of England. There 
again is a reform introduced by Mr. Glad- 
stone which nobody in his senses would 
think of trying to repeal. But this is just 
what people were saying who condemned 
the advice which brought about the inter- 
vention of the royal prerogative. ‘ Why 
not wait?” they said. ‘“ The abolition of 
purchase is certain to come now that the 
House of Commons and public opinion 
have declared against the practice. Why 
give any excuse for the argument that the 
Prime Minister has cut short public con- 
troversy on a great public question by a 
course of action which is absolutely with- 
out precedent?” ‘There is a great deal to 
be urged in favor of this argument. I 
said so at the time ; I put my opinions on 
record more lately; and I am ready to say 
the same thing now. But, at present, the 
purchase system having been abolished 
forever, one’s chief interest is in the ac- 
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tion of Mr. Gladstone himself. It wasa 


splendid instance of political intrepidity. It 
carried a great reform. It was not in viola- 
tion of any constitutional principle. On 
the contrary, it still further emphasized the 
duty of the sovereign to act on the advice 
of the minister; and it won a great battle. 


CHAPTER XXIII.—THE IRISH UNIVERSITY 
QUESTION 

I have already mentioned the fact that 
Mr. Gladstone had likened the three prin- 
cipal defects in the system of governing 
Ireland to the three branches of the upas- 
tree, and had shown how these defects 
belonged to the State Church system, the 
land system, and the system of university 
education. The time had now come, 
according to Mr. Gladstone’s view, for 
dealing with the question of university 
education in Ireland. Ireland had two 
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universities, that of Dublin—Trinity (oI- 
lege, as it is commonly called—which 
bestowed its honors on the members of 
the Protestant Church only; and ihe 
Queen’s University, a lately created insti- 
tution, which was founded on a purely 
secular principle and was therefore con- 
demned by the heads of the Catholic 
Church. Here, then, there was, in a 
country the vast majority of whose peo- 
ple were Roman Catholics, one university 
which would not accept the Catholics on 
equal terms with their fellow-subjects, and 
which, indeed, imposed in an indirect and 
negative way penalties on them for being 
Roman Catholics, and another university 
which the Roman Catholic as such could 
not recognize or accept. There was no 
other university in the country. The 
Catholics had long been loud and earnest 
in their demands for a chartered Catholic 
university. The argument em- 
ployed by most of the English 
statesmen was that to grant 
any State aid to a Catholic 
university would be to endow 
a sectarian institution out of 
the national funds. The Catho- 
lics made answer that the Uni- 
versity of Dublin was in fact a 
State-endowed institution, and 
that the Queen’s University 
was set up by a grant from the 
State. 

Mr. Gladstone made a brave 
effort to settle the question. 
His proposal was to make the 
University of Dublin the one 
national university in Ireland, 
and to make it a teaching as 
well as an examining body. 
Trinity College, Dublin, the 
Queen’s Colleges of Cork and 
Belfast, the existing Catholic 
University — an __ institution 
which had no charter, but was 
supported altogether by private 
funds—these bodies were to 
become affiliated members of 
the new university. The money 
to sustain the university was 

+ to come in proportionate allot: 
ments from the revenues of 
Trinity College, a very wealthy 
institution; from the consoli- 
dated fund, the fees of students, 
and the surplus of Irish ecclesi- 
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astical property. Trinity Col- 
lege and each of the other 
affiliated colleges would be al- 
lowed to frame schemes for 
their own government. Thus, 
therefore, Mr. Gladstone pro- 
posed to establish in Ireland 
one central university in which 
existing colleges, and colleges 
to exist hereafter, might affiliate 
themselves and in the govern- 
ing of which they would have 
a share, while each college could 
make what laws it pleased for 
its own constitution, and might 
be denominational or undenom- 
inational as it thought fit. The 
Legislature would give an open 
career and fair play to all alike, 
and in order to make the uni- 
versity equally applicable to 
every sect it would not teach 
the disputed branches of knowl- 
edge or allow its examinations 
for prizes to include any of 
these disputed questions. The 
colleges could act for them- 
selves with regard to the teach- 
ing of theology, moral philos- 
ophy, and modern history. The 
central university would main- 
tain a neutral ground so far as 
these subjects were concerned, 
and would have nothing to do 
with them, 

That is a description of the 
scheme quite full enough for the 
readers of to-day. With regard to the 
provision which excluded theology, moral 
philosophy, and modern history, it may be 
borne in mind that Stuart Mill had long 
been endeavoring to convince the world 
that the teaching of history is not one of 
the functions of a national university, and 
had better be left to private education. I 
only mention this fact in passing because 
some of the severest attacks made on Mr. 
Gladstone’s bill by what are called cultured 
people were made on the ground that he 
excluded those great subjects from the 
teaching of the proposed Irish university. 
It is, therefore, only fair to observe that a 
man of the culture and intellect of Stuart 
Mill had preached the doctrine before Mr. 
Gladstone adopted it, and tried to put it 
Into practice. Thereis a great deal to be 
said for the views of Mr. Gladstone and 
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From a photograph by the London Stereoscopic Company. Lord Iddes- 
leigh was one of the most trusted chiefs of the Conservative Party. He 
occupied many posts of honor, among them being that of membership 
in the Joint Commission which drew up the Treaty of Washington, 1871. 
He died in 1887, 


Mr. Mill; but it is not necessary for me 
to go into the subject here. In the debate 
on the whole question, Mr. Disraeli, espe- 
cially, scoffed at the notion of a university 
which was not to be “universal” in its 
teaching. Mr. Disraeli, who, as far as 
education was concerned, was far below 
the level of Gladstone and Mill, had evi- 
dently got it into his head that a university 
was so called because it taught everything 
that could possibly be learned in the uni- 
verse. Te scheme had a great deal to 
recommend it if philosophic compromise 
could be made the principle of com- 
munities and of parties; but it had one 
fatal defect—it pleased nobody. Nearly 
all the different parties in the State found 
fault with it. The English Nonconform- 
ists cri J out against the measure which 
proposed to endow a distinctly Catholic 
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university out of national funds. The 
Irish Protestants were furious at the pro- 
posed breaking up of the long-established 
university system in Dublin. The Cath- 
olics declared that it did not in any sense 
meet the justice of their claims as regards 
the Catholic university. It soon became 
certain that a large number of the Protest- 
ant Nonconformist Members of Parlia- 
ment were determined to oppose it. Mr. 
Disraeli’s speech during the closing debate 
was full of brilliancy and triumphant sar- 
casm. He knew what the end was to be, 
and he exulted in the already certain 
defeat of his great opponent. Mr. Glad- 
stone’s speech in reply was dignified, 
serene, and even pathetic. It was the 
speech of one who could bear anticipated 
defeat without bitterness, without despon- 
dency, “rather in the independence of a 
quiet than the disdain of a despairing 
heart,” if I may quote some almost for- 
gotten wordsof Bulwer Lytton. I listened 
to that speech of Mr. Gladstone’s with an 
absorbed interest. So, indeed, must every 
one have done who had the privilege to 
hear it, Especially touching were the 
few sentences in which Mr. Gladstone 


expressed his regret for his inevitable 
severance on that occasion from the Irish 
National Members with whom he had 
worked so happily and so successfully on 
the bill for the abolition of the Irish 
Church and the Land Tenure scheme for 
Ireland. The division bell rang, and the 


defeat came. It was not, indeed, a great 
defeat. The measure was thrown out by 
only a majority of three. But,as Mercutio 
says of his wound, “’tis not so deep as a 
well, nor so wide as achurch door, but ’tis 
enough—’twill serve.” 

Mr. Gladstone, of course, resigned 
office at once, and Mr. Disraeli was sent 
for by the Queen. Mr. Disraeli, however, 
prudently declined to accept office under 
such conditions. He pointed, not un- 
reasonably, to the fact that on most ques- 
tions there would be a majority against 
him ; and he drew, in a subsequent speech, 
an amusing picture of the troubles im- 
posed on a Prime Minister who has on 
various great public questions a majority 
of the House of Commons against him. 
Of course, it might be said that he could 
have dissolved Parliament and called for 
the judgment of the country at a general 
election. But, as he once more not un- 
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reasonably put it, How could he appeal 
to the constituencies against a decision of 
the House of Commons which had his 
thorough approval? Disraeli, in fact, 
knew quite well that the time was not 
opportune for him, and he also knew that 
the opportune time was coming soon. 
He held to his resolve; he declined to 
undertake office, and there was nothing 
for it but that Mr. Gladstone should 
return, not indeed to power, but to office. 
There is a vast difference between being 
in office and being in power, as Mr. Dis- 
raeli had pointed out in the amusing 
speech to which I have lately alluded. 
Mr. Gladstone came back, not to power, 
but to office. It must have been a pain- 
ful thing for him to continue still to be 
Prime Minister under such conditions. 
He came back to office very unwillingly, 
as everybody knew. He was tired of the 
whole business. He had good reason to 
feel disappointed. His health had been 
severely injured by the excessive strain 
of the work to which he had devoted him- 
self with an unsparing and almost reck- 
less self-sacrifice. He knew well, every 
one must have known, that, coming back 
to office under such conditions, he must 
come back with a diminished and a dis- 
credited influence. Any outside observer 
could have seen all that. It must have 
been borne keenly into Mr. Gladstone’s 
knowledge. A man with a less magnani- 
mous nature than Mr. Gladstone might 
have refused point-blank to undertake so 
thankless, so disheartening, and so futile 
a task. But that was not Gladstone’s 
way. Sensitive and highly strung as he 
was by nature, he was always able to sub- 
ject his own personal feelings to the pub- 
lic good. He came back to office seeing, 
as everybody must have seen, that the 
end was near. 

In truth, the force of reforming encrgy 
had spent itself for a time. In English 
political life there is a law of action and 
reaction so palpable in its working that 
almost any intelligent observer might 
undertake to issue a weather prophecy 
about its movements. Mr. Gladstone had 
come into power on the crest of the third 
wave, as boatmen say, and with that im- 
pulse he had accomplished a magnificent 
series of reforms in legislation. ‘ow, 
however, the force was spent. The outer 
public had grown tired of mere re‘orm, 
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From a painting by the late Sir John Everett Millais, P.R.A. 
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WILLIAM EWART GLADSTONE 
Photographed expressly for The Outlook by Mr. Watmough Webster, of Chester, from a painting by th: 
late Sir John Everett Millais, P.R.A. This hkeness is considered by some of the Gladstone family to be the 
most truthful and satisfactory of any. The picture hangs in the dining-room at Hawarden Castle. 
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Great political questions in England are 
not always decided by the men who take 
a real and active interest inthem. There 
is an outer public who care little either 
way, but who vote all the same and whose 
general inclination is to be let alone un- 
less when something is in the air which 
has some special attraction for them. 
The fate of a great administration is often 
decided by such men as these. They mur- 
mur to their own souls that they are rather 
tired of reforming measures; that they 
are rather tired of Gladstone and his 
energy; and when election comes they 
either stay at home and do not vote at all 
or they vote against the energetic and 
wearisome administration. It must have 
been quite plain to Mr. Gladstone that 
that turn in the tide had come. Still, he 
had no inclination to embarrass public 
life and Parliament by refusing to return 
to office, although well knowing that he 
was only to be a stop-gap there. With what 
Burke would have called a “proud hu- 
mility,” he bowed his head and entered 
the Prime Minister’s room again. During 
his short career of renewed office he en- 


abled the late Mr. Fawcett to carry a 
measure for the abolition of religious 


tests in the University of Dublin. That 
was all that he could do just then for that 
cause of university education in Ireland 
which he had so generously undertaken. 
He did the best he could; as he could 
not bring in a great reform, he brought 
in a reform of a minor degree, but still 
on the way toacomplete scheme. Better 
a small reform than nothing, he thought. 
His nature was always a curious com- 
pound of the thinker, perhaps even of 
the dreamer, and of the worker. 


CHAPTER XXIV.—THE ALABAMA QUESTION 


I need not go into the internal troubles 
which, according to public conjecture, 
helped towards the speedy overthrow of 
the Liberal party. There was some talk 
of dissensions, talk likely enough to be 
true, among the members of the Liberal 
Cabinet. Election after election here and 
there, as vacancies were made, began to 
be lost to the Liberals. It was plain that 
the full tide of reaction was in force. 

The Alabama question had undoubtedly 
created some trouble for Mr. Gladstone’s 
Government. It has always seemed to 
me that one of the best and bravest things 
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Mr. Gladstone ever did was his accept- 
ance, and I might even say his enforce- 
ment, of the principle of arbitration with 
regard to that question. The Treaty of 
Washington, arranged in May, 1871, pre- 
vented, in all human probability, the 
breaking off of diplomatic relationship, 
and possibly even the outbreak of a war 
between England and the United States. 
The American Government had done 
what any Englishman with any brains in 
his head would have known they would 
do, and were entitled to do—they insisted 
on a settlement of the claims arising out 
of the damage done by the Alabama and 
the other cruisers of the Southern States 
which had been built in the English dock- 
yards and had sailed from English ports 
and were sometimes to a great extent 
manned by English sailors. Up to acer- 
tain point English statesmen had rather 
paltered with the question ; they had ex- 
pressed themselves willing to go into arbi- 
tration as to any individual claims for 
personal damage done which a few Eng- 
lishmen might have to present on the 
one side of the quarrel and a few Ameri- 
cans on the other side. But this was not 
by any means what the American states- 
men required, and what, as everybody 
now believes, they were entitled to expect. 
Their claim was made as a nation injured 
by another nation. Such a claim was 
not to be met by merely admitting a will- 
ingness to pay for any personal damages 
that this or that American citizen might 
have sustained. Mr. Gladstone’s Govern- 
ment, under his direct inspiration, finally 
agreed to accept the most ample and com- 
plete terms for the discussion of the whole 
controversy. They declared themselves 
willing to treat the subject in dispute as a 
national and not merely an individual law- 
suit. 

A commission was sent out to Wash- 
ington which was to hold conference with 
an American commission, and to enter 
upon all the different subjects of dispute 
still unsettled between England and the 
United States. Of these subjects the 
principal were the Alabama question, the 
San Juan boundary, and the Canadian 
Fishery question. The Dominion of Can- 
ada was represented on this commission. 
Of the English commissioners, one is still 
alive, the Marquis of Ripon. Lord Iddes- 
leigh, who was then Sir Stafford North- 
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cote, and Mr. Montague Bernard, Profes- 
sor of International Law at the University 
of Oxford, are dead. Sir John A. Mac- 
donald, who represented Canada, is also 
dead. I was in the United States during 
the whole time while that tribunal held 
its sittings, and I need hardly say how 
deep was the interest with which I en- 
deavored to follow its proceedings. The 
result we all know. Out of the Washing- 
ton treaty came the Geneva award. It 
was welcomed with satisfaction by all rea- 
sonable men on both sides of the Atlantic. 
But with a certain class of persons in Eng- 
land it did not tend to make the Liberal 
administration popular. Especially it did 
not tend to make Mr. Gladstone popular 
with these people. Mr. Disraeli, in the 
debate on the address on the opening of 
the session in 1872, denounced, not exactly 
the Alabama treaty itself, but the formal 
paragraph in the Queen’s speech explain- 
ing it. He insisted that some of the 
claims admitted for arbitration amounted 
to the sort of tribute that might be ex- 
acted from a conquered people. 

Mr. Gladstone made in reply a speech 
of admirable good temper and sound sense 
andeloquence. He pointed out that most 
of Mr. Disraeli’s arguments applied only 
to what were called the indirect or con- 
structive claims, which claims had never 
been really supported or sanctioned by 
American statesmanship. 

Mr. Gladstone’s speech was, in sub- 
stance, an appeal to the patriotism and 
the good feeling of the English-speaking 
people on both sides of the Atlantic. All 
the same it is quite certain that his popu- 
larity in England was diminished by the 
mere fact that he had accepted an arbitra- 
tion which told heavily against England. 
‘We have caved in to the United States,” 
or, indeed, “to the Yankees,’ was the com- 
mon phrase used in certain English clubs, 
dining-rooms, and smoking-rooms. One 
of Mr. Gladstone’s own colleagues, Mr. 
Lowe, entered on an elaborate defense of 
the treaty which was more likely to in- 
crease than to diminish its unpopularity 
among certain classes of Englishmen. Mr. 
Lowe went on to argue that we had any- 
how saved a great deal of money by the 
arrangement. He was at the pains to 
point out that, whether we were right or 
whether we were wrong, it cost us much 
less to pay up the claims than it would 


have cost us to lose or even to win in 2 
warlike struggle with the United States 
If any line of argument might have turned 
sensible and reasonable Englishmen 
against the treaty, it would have been such 
a line of argument as this. It exactly 
sustained the doctrines the Tories always 
preached about what was then called the 
Manchester school, the school of Cobden 
and of Bright, that the men of that school 
cared nothing for the honor of their coun- 
try, but only balanced the expense of 
maintaining it against the cheapness of 
sacrificing it. No really thoughtful Tory 
could ever have believed that Mr. Glad- 
stone felt or encouraged such sentiments. 
As a matter of fact, neither Mr. Cobden 
nor Mr. Bright ever expressed or encour- 
aged or felt them. But Cobden and Bright 
had undoubtedly said things now and again 
which an unscrupulous enemy might twist 
into an expression of disregard for the 
national honor. Nothing ever said by Mr. 
Gladstone could be perverted into any 
such meaning. Yet, all the same, the re- 
sult of the Alabama treaty was to put him 
into the position, among the minds of the 
vulgar, of one who had, in homely phrase, 
*-knuckled down to the Yankees.” 


{To be continued in the Magazine Number for 
September] 


Like a Laverock in the Lift 


It’s we two, it’s we two for aye, 

All the world, and we two, and Heaven be ourstay! 

Like a laverock’ in the lif.?, sing, O bonny bride! 

All the world was Adam once, with Eve by his 
side. 


What's the world, my lass, my love! what can it 
do? 

I am thine, and thou art mine; life is sweet and 
new. 

If the world have missed the mark, let it stand 


For we two have gotten leave, and once more will 
try. 


Like a laverock in the lift, sing, O bonny brice! 

It’s we two, its we two, happy side by side. 

Take a kiss from me, thy man; now the song 
begins : 

“ All is made afresh for us, and the brave heart 
wins.” 


When the darker days come, and no sun will 
shine, 

Thou shalt dry my tears, lass, and I'll dry thine. 

It’s we two, it’s we two, while the world’s away, 

Sitting by the golden sheaves on our wedding ‘lay. 

—Jean Ingelow, died July 20, 1597- 


1 Lark. 2 Cloud. 
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How to Study an 


English Cathedral 


By Helen Marshall North 
In Two Parts—II. 


There are just one 
and thirty cathedral 
churches in England, 
which stand in alpha- 
betical order as fol- 
lows: Bath, Bristol, 
Canterbury, Carlisle, 
Chester, Chichester, 
Durham, Ely, Exeter, 
Gloucester, Hereford, 
Lichfield, Lincoln, Liv- 
erpool, London, Man- 
chester, Newcastle, 
Norwich, Oxford, Pe- 
terborough, Ripon, 
Rochester, St. Albans, Salisbury, South- 
well, Truro, Wakefield, Wells, Winchester, 
Worcester, and York. : 

Having gained an abiding knowledge 
of the plan and general features of these 
from a prefatory study of ecclesiastical 
architecture, as outlined in the preceding 
paper, we come to the second division of 
our study, namely, the detailed history of 
the cathedral life, a most fascinating and 
rewarding branch of the subject. 

“No man can master the subject of 
architecture,”’ says Freeman, “ least of all 
the architecture of the Romanesque age, 
unless he is thoroughly master of the his- 
tory of the time.” 

Three periods of English church history 
should be taken up in connection with the 
study of English cathedrals. (The inter- 
vening periods are so fascinating that few 
students will care to omit them.) The 
first period includes the coming of Augus- 
tine and his monks to the south, and of 
the monks of Iona to the north of Eng- 
land, bringing with them that Christian 
religion which was known to the early 
Britons, but had not spread over the 
island. The second period, and by far 
the most important of all, is that of the 
Norman Conquest and the reigns of the 
four Norman kings, when so many grand 
cathedrals were built by the invaders and 
Many more rebuilt on the sites of old 
churches. The third period is that por- 
tion of the reign of Henry VIII. noted 


SCULPTURE AT 
LINCOLN CATHEDRAL 


Abacus. stiff foliage, and 
tooth-ornament 
between the shafts. 


for the suppression of the regular clergy 
and the dissolution of monasteries. To 
this we might well add the story of the 
desecration of cathedrals by the Parlia- 
mentary Army under Cromwell as an inter- 
esting record of ecclesiastical history, and 
as assisting the modern visitor to under- 
stand the present barrenness of certain 
grand cathedral structures (as in the case 
of Canterbury), the prevalence of cracked 
and mutilated sculpture, and the ab- 
sence from most cathedrals of that beau- 
tiful stained glass which added so mate- 
rially to the glories of medixval churches, 

Some manual of church history is nec- 
essary to the student at this point. These 
manuals, nrostly of English authorship 
and publicatior, are as numerous as the 
traditional leaves of Vallombrosa, and of 
decidedly various excellence. Two of 
these, moderate in size and price, and of 
merit, are “ Turning-Points of English 
Church History,” by Rev. E. L. Cutts, 
published by the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, in London (the 
popularity of which is proved by the fact 
that it is now in its twenty-fourth thou- 
sand), and an “ Introduction to the His- 
tory of the Church of England from the 
Earliest Times to the Present Day,” by 
Henry O. Wakeman, published in this 
country by Macmillan. Each is popular 
in style, and aims to present a general 
rather than a particular view of the sub- 
ject treated. The latter is more inclusive 
than the former. To these may be added 
two excellent volumes of the S. P. C. K., 
called “Illustrated Notes on English 
Church History,” by the Rev. C. Arthur 
Lane. These are special rather than gen- 
eral, and would particularly interest young 
students, for whom the volumes named 
above might prove difficult reading. For 
detailed history of the religious and sec- 
ular life of each cathedral, I know of no 
books so valuable as the little series of 
Diocesan Histories, published in England, 
but to be found at importing houses and 
in most large libraries. The full set of 
these volumes is not yet complete, but at 
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present includes Canterbury, York, Salis- 
bury, Durham, Winchester, and a _half- 
dozen other of the more prominent cathe- 
drals. While the subjects are not treated 
in the extreme of the popular style, yet the 
books are easily read, are not abstruse, and 
do not weary the reader by minute details. 

By far the most important period of 
ecclesiastical history in connection with 
the study of English cathedrals is, as has 
been said, the period of the Norman Con- 
quest, and the years just preceding and fol- 
lowing. Many churches and not a few 
cathedrals had risen in the more populous 
parts of the island before the coming of 
William from Normandy. Within a cen- 
tury after the arrival of Augustine, in 597, 
the little green island was dotted with 
churches _—_ which 
were generally of 
simple, even rude 
construction. In 
the centuries im- 
mediately succeed- 
ing, the Saxon built 
his sturdy struc- 
tures, and both 
cathedrals and ab- 
beys were numer- 
ous. The general 
expectation, how- 
ever, that the world 
would come to an 
end in the year one 
thousand operated 
unfavorably to the 
tearing of elabor- 
ate or important 
architectural work. Why build that which 
could last but a few years? reasoned the 
medizval bishop. 

Flourishing church organizations exist- 
ed, when William came, at Durham, York, 
Peterborough, Winchester, Exeter, Canter- 
bury, and elsewhere, some of them of the 
monastic or regular, and others of the sec- 
ularfoundation. And when the thousandth 
year had passed, and the sun still con- 
tinued its steady ‘habit of rising and set- 
ting, men breathed more freely, and nat- 
wally inclined towards religious works, 
Many structures of great size and beauty 
were undertaken, and so early as the year 
1003 it was said that in France and Italy 
the number of churches and monasteries 
in process of building was so great that 
“the world appeared to be putting off its 
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old, dingy attire, and putting on a new 
white robe.” 

On his accession to the English throne 
in 1017, Canute began to repair the 
ravages made in churches and cathe- 
drals by himself and his father, and to 
put up new buildings. But the great 
monument of the days just before those 
of William was, unquestionably, the noble 
Abbey of Westminster, which the Norman- 
bred Edward built, of Norman style, and, 
it is said, of Norman workmanship. 

The most powerful reason for the gen- 
eral upbuilding of churches in the Nor- 
man days is to be found in the fact that 
the clergy who had accompanied William 
from Normandy were natural builders. 
~— brought with them traditions of 
splendid cathedrals 
in their own land. 
At Caen rose the 
stately, grandly 
proportioned Ab- 
bey of St. Steph- 
en, and the more 
delicate but sump- 
tuous little Abbey 
of the Holy Trin- 
ity, reared respect- 
ively by William 
and_ his bride, 
Matilda of Flan- 
ders, by order of 
the Pope, in pen- 
ance for their hasty 
marriage. At Le 
Mans was the fa- 
mous Church of St. 
Julien, stately and glorious, in which Will- 
iam made his “‘Joyeuse Entrée,” a few years 
before the Conquest. The year of 1070 
was Called the year of peace in Normandy, 
because so many churches, among them 
those of Evreux, Bayeux, and Bec, were 
consecrated. The incoming Norman nat- 
urally despised the work of the Saxon 
builder, just as the later Gothic builder 
in turn despised the Norman, each deem- 
ing the other clumsy and rude. 

And while the dispossessed Saxon was 
hunted to the forests or cowered in the 
cities before the invader, the old Saxon 
bishops were being replaced by Norman 
prelates, and the newly consecrated Nor- 
man bishops in their new church homes 
began to put up on old sites and new 
sites those magnificent buildings, many 
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portions of which remain to-day as wit- 
nesses of their skill. Of them it might 
be said that they 
. . . built as they 
Who hoped these stones should see the day 
When Christ should come; and that these 
walls 
Might stand o’er them till judgment calls. 


Lanfranc at Canterbury ; Gundulf, archi- 
tect of London’s mighty Tower, at Roch- 
ester; thrifty Herbert Losinga at Norwich; 
Walkelin at Worcester, and Thomas at 
York—these were some of the names of 
bishop-builders of the Norman days. 

For a lively presentation of ecclesiastic- 
al life in the Norman period, I know of 
no better authority than Freeman’s “‘ Nor- 
man Conquest,” to be followed, if you 
please, by his “ Wiliiam Rufus,” which 
vivify the lives of archbishops and bishops 
and the few saints of these stirring times 
in a manner unknown to the numerous 
recorders of mere facts and dates, The 


size of the five volumes of the “ Conquest ” 
may deter the busy student from under- 
taking them, but so richly do the pages 
sparkle with light and color, with vivid 
incident and picturesque character-paint- 


ing, that none but a du'lard could fail to 
enjoy them. 

If it be impossible to read the volumes as 
a whole, selections may be made. From 
Volume II. take Chapter VIII., which 
introduces one to William the King, and 
assists to the understanding of his course 
of action. All along the remaining pages 
of this volume are interesting allusions to 
the newecclesiastical life then upspringing 
in the conquered land. In Volume IV., 
Chapter XIX., named “The Ecclesias- 
tical Settlement of England ;” in Volume 
V., Chapter XXIII., ‘‘ The Norman Kings 
in England.” In Chapter XXIV. of the 
same volume, “ The Ecclesiastical Effects 
of the Norman Conquest,” and in Chapter 
XXVI. of the same volume, “ The Effects 
of the Norman Conquest on Art ” (which in 
these days was chiefly architecture), the 
student will find excellent, enlightening 
material for careful reading. 

A very good account of the dissolution 
of monasteries and of the “ Pilgrimage of 
Grace” which followed, are to be found in 
the illustrated “ Notes on English Church 
History” and the “Turning-Points of 
English History ” mentioned above, also 
in any extended history of England. That 
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in the “Notes” is particularly full and 
vivid. 

Something more than mere memorizing 
of facts is necessay if one would get tie 
rich flavor of an old cathedral. The his- 
toric imagination must be kindled; bish- 
ops, abbots, and monks must become, for 
us, heroes; the passing events of the 
long-ago centuries must become real and 
entrancing. ‘To stimulate the imagination 
in the study of the Norman period of 
ecclesiastical life, there is, perhaps, no 
better work of fiction than Kingsley’s 
‘“‘Hereward, the Last of the English.” 
The blood moves swiftly as one reads 
this stirring record, closely based on fact, 
of the daily life at Peterborough, Ely, 
and Croyland; of Hereward watching all 
night long in the dim minster in prep- 
aration for his sword of knighthood, 
while the monks droned out their chant; 
and of how he flashed out into the fens, 
like the lightning, when the sword had 
been bestowed on him, “ while all the sea- 
birds on the mere cried nothing but 
‘ Hereward is come home again !’” of the 
last brave stand made by Hereward and 
the monks against Norman William ; of 
the flight into the greenwood ; of the base 
desertion of Hereward, and the lonely sor- 
rows of good Torfrida; of days at Croy- 
land and down at royal W’nchester when 
the hunted Saxons were daily coming to 
place their hands between the king’s hands 
and become “the king’s men.” After 
reading “ Hereward,” one never quite 
loses the flavor of the fenlands, and his 
love for Peterborough and Ely, or his 
sympathy for the poor mutilated heroes— 
victims of William’s fury—as they rowed, 
in pain and blindness, through the sad 
wastes of the fens. 

For a daily record of quieter cathedral 
life, take the novels of Trollope, ‘‘ The 
Warden,” “ Barchester Towers,” “ Fram- 
ley Parsonage,” and the “Chronicles of 
Barset ;” or some of Mrs. Oliphant’s se- 
rene weavings of ecclesiastical life under 
cathedral shadows, such as ‘‘ The Chron- 
icles of Caringford ” and “ The Perpetual 
Curate.” 

Only a little space remains in which to 
speak of general works on the cathedrals 
of England. The ideal, compact, handy 
book for American readers has not yet 
been published. Nearly all that we have 
are of English birth, excellent for refer 
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ence, but expensive, large, and cumber- 
some. Of these, the latest and most com- 
plete in all ways is “ Our National Cathe- 
drals,” in three large volumes, in part a 
revision of the extended series of Win- 
kles’s “ Cathedrals,”’ and using his excel- 
lent illustrations. This is up to date, 
and almost alone in that respect. Britton 
and Willis are good names, and suggest 
rows of volumes giving minute particulars 
concerning the cathedrals, with elaborate 
notes and exquisite illustrations; but the 
busy reader has not time for the text. 
For cold statements of fact and ample 
illustration, both general and _ special, 
there are the Murray Handbooks, in sev- 
eral inexpensive volumes of varying inter- 
est. I have found very great pleasure in 
the four quaint volumes of Storer’s “ His- 
tory and Antiquities of the Christian 
Cathedrals of Great Britain,” published 
in London in 1819, to be had at the Astor 
Library in New York, and doubtless in 
any other large library, but I find no trace 
of it in modern book-stores. A recent 
work called, in its American reprint, 
‘* Westminster Abbey and the Cathedrals 
of England,” by Canon Farrar and others, 
is misleading in its title, because sketches 
of only half a dozen of the cathedrals are 


given; but these are of surpassing inter- 
est, and have been prepared by those in- 
timately connected with the life of which 


they write. The S. P. C. K. mentioned 
above publishes a very good pictorial 
popular book by the Rev. H. H. Bishop, 
which, while not handsome typograph- 
ically, contains many excelent descrip- 
tions and illustrations. The choice and 
scholarly volume by Mrs. Schuyler Van 
Rensselaer, ‘Cathedral Churches of 
England” (The Century Company, $3), 
contains twelve comprehensive mono- 
graphs of as many representative cathe- 
drals, and an intrcductory paper of great 
value. The beginner in the study of 
Gothic architecture and cathedrals will 
do well to preface this with some element- 
ary work, but as a broad, serious study, 
Mrs. Van Rensselaer’s volume has no 
equal. 

Of smaller books, take the little volume 
of W. J. Loftie, which supersedes the two 
volumes of Walcott’s *‘ English Minsters.” 
In the preface Mr. Loftie explains that 
he attempted to revise Walcott and bring 
jt to date, but decided to write a new vol: 
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ume. This is admirable so far as it goes. 
The book contains 263 pages, and has 
twenty-nine excellent plans, but no illus- 
trations. The prefatory descriptive text 
is quite to the point, and though it lacks 
classification and has too much to say 
about the vandalism of modern ‘“re- 
storers,” yet itis highly commendable and 
useful. The exact title of this little book 
is “* The Cathedral Churches of England 
and Wales.” 

For a detailed study of sepulchral monu- 
ments, an exceedingly interesting branch 
of the study of cathedrals, and too seldom 
pursued, there is an excellent book pub- 
lished in London called ‘‘ Monumental 
Architecture and Sculpture of Great Brit- 
ain,” of convenient size and abundantly 
illustrated. Mention should also be made 
of Poole’s very valuable “‘ History of Ec- 
clesiastical Architecture in England,” 
which gains flavor with age, and is to-day 
fresh and vital. It is said to be out of 
print, but may be found in libraries. Also 
of a recent work published in this coun- 
try, “ Animal Symbolism in Ecclesiastical 
Architecture,” which opens one’s eyes to 
the significance and interest of the numer- 
ous quaint carvings of the mésereres and 
other parts of a cathedral. To this list 
we may add for more extended study 
Rickman’s delightful “ Styles of Architec- 
ture in England from the Conquest to the 
Reformation,” which is a mine of treas- 
ures; Bloxam’s “ Principles of Gothic 
Architecture ;” Moore’s “ Development 
and Character of Gothic Architecture,” an 
American book published by Macmillan, 
which contains chapters on Painted and 
Stained-Glass Windows ($4.50); Corroy- 
er’s excellent work on “Gothic Architec- 
ture,” translated by Florence Simmonds 
and published by Macmillan ($2), and 
“The Principles of Glass-Making”’ (im- 
ported), by H. J. Powell, which contains 
two chapters about mosaic window-glass. 
For a fuller treatment of the latter see 
Winston’s elaborate work. 

As will readily be seen, only the popu- 
lar and the more accessible books on 
ecclesiastical architecture and English 
cathedrals have been named. The list 
might be greatly extended, but the inter- 
ested student will easily make his way 
from these foundation volumes to tho:e 
which furnish exhaustive treatment of this 
fascinating subject. 
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By Margaret Sutton Briscoe 


ND so, sister dear, you want to hear 
A the whole story of our boy Hal 
and Wilhelmina? I don’t see why 
Ishould not tell it to you, as the years when 
it hurt us all are far behind. For a long 
while I couldn’t even think of it with any 
composure, but now—if I had known 
that I should ever feel able to tell the 
whole history to you, actually smiling 
over parts of it, I suppose I should have 
felt less bitterly at the time. And yet I 
don’t know. It never comforted me very 
much, when a child, to be told that a cut 
finger wouldn’t be hurting by the time I 
was twice married. Painis pain. While 
it lasts it hurts, even if you do forget 
some of the pangs by to-morrow. 

In the case of Hal and Wilhelmina, I 
was doubly distressed by the miserable 
feeling that I had, as it were, cut my own 
finger; and you know to be suffering with 
only yourself to blame makes everything 
just so much harder to bear. 

Of course, though you have never 
heard all the story, you know that Wil- 
helmina was, at one period, our cook. 
Time does much for us, my dear, but 
itcannot and does not spare me a pang 
as I make this plain statement. Yes, she 
was our cook, my dear; and while my 
share of blame came later, the engaging 
of Wilhelmina Schroder as a servant of 
our house seemed at the time the right 
thing to do. It came about in this 
wise : 

Wilhelmina’s father was a plain, thrifty 
German farmer. He lived up the county 
road on his own farm quite prosper- 
ously until he indorsed a note for a friend. 
The friend failed, and Schroder was called 
upon to pay heavily. The first thing he 
did on hearing this bad news was to drive 
down to our farm and ask counsel of my 
dear husband; for, as you know, every- 
body in the county comes to him for ad- 
vice when in trouble. Schroder wanted 
to mortgage his farm and work off the 
clam by degrees, but my husband does 
not believe in mortgages. 

“Make your sacrifice now, Schroder,” 
he said; “don’t think of mortgaging. 
You will neyer catch up with life again if 


you do. Sell, and buy a smaller house 
somewhere in the neighborhood. Youcan 
then hire out yourself and your team by 
the day. Don’t spend the little capital 
you have.” 

I was afraid he might have offended 
Schroder by suggesting that he should 
work as a hired man; but my husband 
said that Schroder was too sensible for 
that, and soit proved. Within a week he 
had moved into a little house not far 
away from us, and not only was he at 
work himself, but we heard that his three 
daughters were also looking for what 
they called “service places.” Schroder 
had no sons. 

As it happened, shortly after Schroder’s 
visit I received a letter from my Mary, 
telling me that she and her children were 
coming to stay with us for a time; and 
the very day the letter came my cook 
gave warning. 

When the cook gives warning in the 
country, you know what that means. I 
felt quite distracted. 

Then I thought of Schroder’s girls, and 
wondered if one of them would answer as 
acook. When I suggested this plan to 
my husband, his amendment was that we 
should take all three of them into our 
service. 

‘“‘ As they have never lived out before, 
it would be easier for them to start to- 
gether,” he said. ‘Our second girl has 
been unsatisfactory; send her away, and 
turn over the whole establishment to the 
Schroders.” 

“That would mean taking an extra 
woman,” I said; ‘“‘can you spare the 
money ?” 

‘‘ Better than Schroder can,” said my 
husband, laughing; ‘and, besides, you 
won’t find three women any too many 
after Mary’s children come.” 

So it was settled, and my husband 
drove down to the little house, engaging 
the three girls that same afternoon. They 
were very glad to come, and I to have 
them. In fact, I was never so comforta- 
ble in all my housekeeping as when I had 
those girls with me—Wilhelmina as cook, 
and her sisters working about the house, 
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They had been splendidly taught. I 
really had to raise my own standards of 
cleanliness to meet theirs, and pretend 
that I was used to the furniture being 
moved out and swept under, in place of 
being only swept up to—you know what 
that means. My husband says I actually 
cried when Mr. Schroder came over some 
months later and very abruptly took his 
girls away from me. He was ‘on his 
feet again,” he said, and able to keep his 
daughters at home, where their mother, 
who was ill, needed their services. I have 
never seen Mr. Schroder but that one 
time. He talked with a strong accert, 
and was a round-faced, honest-looking 
Dutchman, with large, ruminating blue 
eyes. Wilhelmina inherits her eyes from 
her father, but not her beauty—that comes 
to her from her mother, whom I never 
saw but once either. She chanced to 
hear one day that Wilhelmina had hurt 
her finger and so could not milk the cows, 
which was one of her duties, and her 
pleasure as well. Neither of the other 
girls understood milking. Knowing this, 
Mrs. Schroder c?me over, very kindly 
offering to help us by undertaking the 
milking herself. She proved a beautiful 
milker, my husband said, and I could see 
that she had been a remarkably pretty 
woman, but had grown stout and heavy 
and stupid. That isthe only time I ever 
saw her closely. Even then I was glad 
to note that Wilhelmina had not the same 
tendency to heaviness, though I almost 
believed her beauty could stand a greater 
handicap. 

So much did I admire her that, while 
she was with me in the capacity of cook, 
I was so foolish as to find excuses for 
myself to visit the kitchen. She did 
look so pretty at her work. You know, 
dear, what a weakness I have always 
had for beauty. You remember how Icng 
I bore with a certain other cook, the one 
who drank, just because she had such a 
pretty face. It was the same way with 
Wilhelmina. I don’t mean that there was 
any reason for dissatisfaction with her, 
for she was a treasure in every way. In- 
deed, she had and still has a lighter hand 
for pastry and cake than I myself. I 
loved to watch her with her s'eeves rolled 
ypto her pretty white elbows kneading 
dough or sweeping, with her light curly 
hair twisting out from under her mob-cap, 
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her blue eyes earnest as if she were always 
saying her prayers. 

I shouldn’t have felt blameworthy if [ 
had kept my admiration of Wilhelmina to 
myself, but my old tongue was so long, 
what must I do but prate of her beauty io 
others ! 

I told you it was her duty to milk the 
cows; and she kad a healthy farmer’s- 
daughter enjoyment of the barnyard. | 
used to note the little added spring in 
her gait when she stepped from the 
kitchen door-sill to walk down the barn- 
yard path to the open-air work she loved. 
My own Mary was pretty enough, yet I 
knew that she could not compare with 
Wilhelmina. It was not only that the 
girl’s face was beautiful, but her lithe, 
noble walk was something that to see 
simply delighted your eyes. 

The barnyard path passes near our old 
west porch, you remember, where we used to 
sit together an hour or so after supper to 
watch the sunset, the boys and my hus- 
band smoking and all of us chatting 
over the past day. Every night sitting 
there I used to watch Wilhelmina’s feet 
tripping by, helping to wear the path, 
and see her figure cross the setting sun. 
Every night I used to say, “ Ob, Mary, my 
child, I do wish you had Wilhelmina’s 
figure,” and then they would all laugh at 
me. 

How foolish I was to do this I never 
awcke to realize until one night, only a 
week before Schroder came so unexpect- 
edly to take his daughters home, I looked 
up to see Rowland a’so craning his neck 
around a porch rillar to see Wilhelmina 
pass. Of course I never called atten- 
tion to her after that, but I felt vaguely 
troubled. Hal was sitting beside Row- 
land on the night I speak of. I noticed 
that he did not even raisehiseyes. ‘They 
rarely do the same thing, my two dear 
boys; there were never two sons born of 
one woman so unlike as mine. 

People have always said that Hal was 
my husband's favorite. That was only 
because he was so little a favorite with 
others. He has ever been shy, and hated 
company of any kind, as you know. “ Heis 
inarticulate only,” my dear husband u:ed 
to say. and he always reproved our Mary 
seriously when she grew vexed with her 
brother or called him stupid, as she 
would at times—girls think so little, 
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Hal’s greatest joy was to be riding 
about the farm with his father ; that was 
enough to content him. 

My husband used to say laughingly 
that I loved Rowland best because he 
was beautiful; but you, my dear sister, 
know that was not true. Rowland has 
always been a great favorite with every 
one because he has pleasant ways, and is 
genial and undeniably handsome; while 
my dear Hal is heavily built and slow— 
vet good-looking enough in his way. 

Rowland’s quickness and grace have 
been of great disadvantage to his older 
brother, by reason of the contrast. You 
know how discouraged you’d feel yourself 
with some one near you always brighter 
and gayer and more of a favorite, no 
matter how hard you strove. 

But to go back to Wilhelmina. Before 
she and her sisters left me, something 
else happened which again made me 
vaguely uncomfortable. 

‘One evening, after we had all left the 
sunset porch, I thought I would go down 
to the barnyard to look at the new Alder- 
ney calf, which I had not seen. Perhaps, 
too, I wanted a glimpse of Wilheimina 
with her skirts caught up from her pretty 
feet, her face happy and flushed as it 
always was when she was working among 
the farm animals. I waited until the 
milking hour was over, for my husband 
never liked any one but Wilhelmina about 
the yard then. He said confusion dis- 
tracted the cows, and then they did not 
give milk so well. Under his rules ours 
certainly do give a great quantity. 

When I reached the yard I thought at 
first I was too late, and that no one was 
there; then I saw Wilhelmina leaning 
against the closed lower half of the stable 
door, The upper half of the door was 
wide open. I was about to call to her 
when I realized that Wilhelmina was 
speaking to some one just inside the 
stable. Her back was half turned from 
the opening, and her head was bent. The 
moment I saw Wilhelmina’s attitude and 
her drooping face I recognized something 
unmistakable. I said to myself in my 
sentimental old heart : 

“T am going to lose the best cook I 
ever had, for Wilhelmina is surely listen- 
ing to a love story, and she does look too 
pretty for anything.” 

Though I longed to know who was the 


man, and hoped it was not our second 
coachman, for he was unworthy of her, 
I was slipping off softly when Wilhelmina 
caught sight of me. She stepped forward 
quite quietly. 

“Did you come to see the new calf?” 
she asked; and before I could answer, 
the lower half of the door swung open 
and my Hal walked out! 

Oh! sister dear, I suppose Hal showed 
me the calf; but when I got back to the 
house I could not have told if it were red 
or white, had any one asked me. My first 
thought was to go at once to my dear 
husband and tell him what I had discov- 
ered ; but on thinking it over in the quiet 
of my room I soon saw that I had discov- 
ered nothing. Wilhelmina had stood by, 
calm and just like herself, while Hal 
showed me that wretched calf. He had 
been rather silent, to be sure; but if Hal 
had been garrulous, that would have been 
unusual for him. Altogether, the only 
evidence I had of a secret between those 
two lay in the look of conscious happy 
listening which I thought I had caught 
on Wilhelmina’s face. This was no evi- 
dence at all, coming as it did from a fool- 
ish, sentimental old woman like myself. 
I therefore said nothing to any one, but, 
watching closely, never saw a word or 
look pass between Hal and Wilhelmina 
from that time to a week later, when her 
father came to take her and her sisters 
home. Their abrupt leaving was incon- 
venient to me, of course, and under other 
circumstances I should have resented it. 
As it was, far from crying, as my dear 
husband believed (how little our best- 
loved know us!), it was the greatest relief 
to me to see the Schroder team drive 
out of our gate with Wilhelmina on the 
front seat by her father’s side. 

How mistaken I was to rejoice in that 
sight ! 

Not two months after, as I was sitting 
one morning placidly sewing in my bed- 
room, my husband came in, and, taking a 
chair beside me, began turning over the 
contents of my work-basket. You know 
that he is not what one could call a 
“fidgety”? man. If I find my work-basket 
in disorder, I know something has sorely 
troubled my husband, and that he has 
been turning over the matter in his mind, 
along with my spools and scissors. No 
one else ever dares touch my work-basket. 
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‘‘ What is it, dear?” I asked; and he 
answered : 

“Have you noticed that Hal has been 
much away from home of late?” 

My heart sank unaccountably. “I 
thought he was out on the farm with you,” 
I said. 

My husband turned over my spools a 
little more, then said slowly: “ No, he 
has not been with me. Can you guess 
where he has been ?” 

I was shaking like a leaf as I answered, 
“With Wilhelmina Schroder. Oh, my 
dear boy !” 

“Have you _ suspected 
there ?” asked my husband. 

And then I told him of the scene in the 
barnyard, saying that I had not men- 
tioned it before, because it seemed sucha 
straw to build fears upon. 

“T am afraid your straw showed the 
way the wind was blowing,” said my hus- 
band, and then he told me something 
which he in turn had been keeping from 
me. 

A few days before, one of the neigh- 
bors had met my husband and mentioned 
to him seeing Hal at Farmer Schroder’s. 

He spoke so significantly that my hus- 
band asked him outright, “ Have you a 
motive in mentioning this?” 

Our neighbor, who is also an old friend, 
said frankly that he had, and added: 

‘“‘ Hal visits the Schroders frequently ; 
I think you ought to know it.” 

My husband shook his head when I 
urged that Hal might have been consuli- 
ing the farmer about the crops. 

“JT think you had better hear all,” he 
said. ‘I have more evidence at hand. 
To day I learned something from Schroder 
himself. He was walking on the road- 
side with a friend, and did not hear my 
buggy-wheels on the soft earth. He was 
talking loudly of his good prospects, end- 
ing, as I came up, with: ‘ An’ den, t’ank 
Gott, Wilhelmina ish besphoke !’ ” 

My husband laughed a little as he 
quoted this, but I burst into tears. 

“It does look rather badly,” said he. 

I thought it looked wretchedly, yet, 
knowing that Hal loved his father as he 
loved no one else on earth, I did not feel 
hopeless, and implored my husband to 
speak to the boy. “If you forbid it he 
will give her up,” I cried. “I know he 
will !” 
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“T know it, too,” answered my husban: 
“but I cannot forbid this, my dear. Once 
before Hal entangled himself in a love 
affair of this same kind, and I interfered ; 
he has never been happy since.” 

“T was not told of that,” I cried. 

‘It was not necessary to trouble you,” 
said my dear husband, “ for Hal was very 
young then. The girl was of the same 
rank of life as Wilhelmina Schroder. 
Evidently that is Hal’s taste, and he is a 
man now, he should be able to decide. [ 
do not think he would be happy with 
a woman of his own rank of life. Has 
he ever been happy with his sister and 
her friends? They are all too cultivated, 
too dainty, for him. Hal hasa slow, un. 
cultured nature. He is frightened by the 
refinements even here in his own home. 
We must thank God that the boy’s tastes 
are not low, as they well might be in 
his case. Hal wanted to honorably marry 
the first girl; nothing else occurred to 
him. We can’t drive him too far; he is 
no boy now.” 

My dear sister, what could I say? 
This was a long, long speech for my hus- 
band, and he was right in every particular; 
but where did our boy get a nature that 
only a Wilhelmina Schroder could satisfy? 
I began to feel as if he were a cuckco 
in our nest, though I don’t believe the 
mother bird ever pushed the changeling 
out of the home tree and heart, do you? 
Some father birds would, I know. My 
husband was not of that kind. 

“Let me speak to Hal,” I urged; but 
no, my husband would not consent to 
that either. 

‘“‘T dare not interfere,’ he said; “nor 
ought you todo so. We must watch and 
wait and be silent. The boy will speak 
to me before long; and, after all, he might 
do worse, far worse, than marry Wilhel- 
mina Schroder.” 

Of course I cried out at this, as any 
mother would. In the bitterness of my 
heart I said a wicked thing; comparing 
my two boys, and crying: 

“Oh, if Hal were but like Rowland!” 
My husband smiled. 

“Oh, my dear,” he said, ‘ Rowland 
may be more like Hal than you know, and 
Wilhelmina must have great natural refine- 
ment, or I should not have been obliged 
to go to Schroder and tell him he must 
take his girls home. A coarse woman 

















would not have attracted Rowland. It 
is all safely over now, and Schroder came 
for his girls, as you know; but you did not 
know, did you, that Rowland came to me 
in sore distress, entreating that Wilhel- 
mina might be taken out of his sight 
before it was too late? Like Rowland, 
was it not? Careful as Hal is careless.” 

Sister dear, imagine my feelings ; learn- 
ing in the same hour that both my boys 
had fallen victim to my—to Wilhelmina? 

For the moment I was very angry; and 
yet, as Rowland had honorably spoken to 
his father, stamping out his passing pas- 
sion, my husband was right in telling me 
of this. It did comfort me to have it so 
proven that Wilhelmina was rot wholly 
unrefined ; for Rowland is almost too fas- 
tidious. The girl he has since married is 
dainty as a flower, body and mind. 

It must have been Wilhelmina’s beauty 
that first singed Rowland’s heart; and 
then she did have a wonderfully quiet, 
queenly manner. 

I say that I found some comfort in my 
husband’s argument; but that is as I now 
lok back on it. In those hard days it 
seems to me I found comfort in nothing. 
[could only sit in my room, weeping and 
weeping over the utter sacrifice of my 
boy. I lost the power of thinking. My 
judgment quite forsook me. I could only 
give myself up into my dear husband’s 
hands and do whatever he bade me— 
which was to do nothing. 

As his father had prophesied, Hal’s 
confession sooncame. Perhaps the sight 
of my unexplained sorrow hastened it. 
He spoke to his father as they rode over 
the farm together one morning, and was 
told that, while it was impossible for his 
parents to approve such a marriage, noth- 
ing would be done to oppose it. 

“You are now twenty-six years old,” 
sidmy husband. ‘ You refused the yearly 
allowance I offered you on your coming 
ofage. I will now increase that sum, and 
fer it again to you on your marriage 
day, with the one provision that you and 
Wilhelmina make a home for yourselves.” 

When my husband repeated this speech 
‘me, I was as nearly angry with him as 
tverin our married life. It seemed to 
tethat he was simply smoothing the way 
for our boy to run down hill. 

“Do you want Hal and his wife settling 
with the Schroders ?” asked my husband. 
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“Marry they will, one way or another. 
Do you want our grandchildren brought 
up as a part of that family ?” 

He was right, as always, dear sister; 
but I could hardly see it so when Hal 
came to my room, where I was then 
spending the greater part of my days, and 





- told me that, owing to his father’s gener- 


osity, he was able to marry at once. 

“‘T won’t ask you or father,” he said, 
“or any of our family to be present at my 
wedding. You wouldn’t want to come. 
It is to be as quiet as can be, in the old 
church where you and father were mar- 
ried, and where we children have all been 
baptized.” 

Oh, what memories those words brought 
to me! This was a long speech from 
Hal, and I knew to have made it he must 
have been feeling deeply; so I tried to 
answer, but could only kiss him and cry 
foolishly. He seemed to be satisfied, 
however, and this was all he told us of his 
plans. 

Though Hal did not mention when his 
marriage was to be, we knew the date, as 
families do know those things by instinct. 
We learned afterwards thatat Hal’s request 
none of the Schroders were present at the 
ceremony either. In all but the one vital 
point he proved unusually careful. His 
only witnesses were our clergyman’s wife, 
the sexton, and—whom do you think? 
—our old, old coachman, who taught 
Hal to ride, and his father too, for that 
matter. He has been Jike a member of 
the family so long that he had the same 
power to divine the day and hour of our 
boy’s marriage. There he was when Hal 
reached the church, a wedding favor in 
his buttonhole, a nosegay in his hand ; 
ready to open the door, bow his young 
master through, and respectfully follow 
him and Wilhelmina up the aisle. My 
husband said that Hal had tears in his 
eyes when he told him of this. We were 
all touched by it. But to think that our 
eldest son should have had as grooms- 
man only a faithful servant following 
him! 

Still, it was best so. We could not go 
to that wedding, and Rowland would not. 
He was very angry with his brother. I 
knew he had yet another reason for this 
than family pride alone. He had tram- 
pled out that same fire, and believed his 
brother could have done so with as little 
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cost. I don’tknow myself. Hal has few 
roots ; those are strong and go deep. 

Rowland was married before the half- 
year was out; such a satisfactory mar- 
riage in every way. It was a great com- 
fort to us in our trouble to have this joy 
come breaking through; for although we 
thought ourselves unhappy before Hal’s 
wedding, it was after its accomplishment 
that the real trials began. How were we 
to meet Wilhelmina, and she us? Re- 
member, my dear sister, my last parting 
with her had been at my 4itchen door. 

Fortunately, I had little time to think of 
the meeting. A short while before the 
marriage my husband had bought a little 
cottage some miles down the road which 
passes our farm. He asked me to help 
him in furnishing it from garret to cellar. 
I knew, of course, without asking, why 
this cottage was bought, and for whom ; 
but my husband said nothing, and I could 
not bring myself to open speech. We 
used to call the place “ the little cottage ” 
when we talked over the arrangements. 

I think if I had not had the furnishing 
of that cottage to distract me I shou'd 
have lost my mind during the interval 
between Hal’s confession and his wedding. 
Perhaps my dear husband knew this; he 
understands most of those things taught 
by tenderness. 

It was hard work to have all in order 
by the date my husband set, Hal’s wed- 
ding day, but we did; and when it was 
done, tired as I was, I wished I had it all 
to do over again, carpentering, furnishing, 
painting—so restless was I. 

The last nail was driven, the last cur- 
tain hung, the morning of the marriage ; 
and that night for the first time my hus- 
band called the “little cottage” by its 
true name. 

I could see that he, too, was somewhat 
restless, walking from window to window 
and looking out into the moonlight. 

“Come,” he said at last, turning to 
me; “it’s as bright as day outside ; sup- 
pose we have the colt harnessed to the 
buggy and drive down to Hal’s cottage to 
meet them, get it over, and go to sleep in 
peace.” 

We did not talk much during that 
drive; the colt always behaved badly in 
harness, which engrossed us both; I knew 
my husband had selected the colt inten- 
tionally. 
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I don’t like to dwell on that meetin~, 
my dear. We were received by my boy 
and his wife; and though it was their 
home, it was we who showed them through 
it, opening every room and cupboard. 
When we came to the store-closet, which 
I had filled with preserves and groceries 
from my own stores, Wilhelmina turned 
gratefully tome; she was about to speak, 
but either I shrank back or she faltered, 
so not one direct word passed between us 
that night. My husband and Hal talked 
for four. 

When I dared look at Wilhelmina, I 
could see that she had been crying. 
Her eyelids still kept swelling with un- 
shed tears which she would not let fall. 
She showed great self-control, was quiet 
and subdued in manner, yet not without 
dignity. It was a trying half-hour to us 
all. 

When we left them at last, my husband 
laid his hand on Wilhelmina’s shoulder, 
saying what I had been trying to say all 
the while. 

“This cottage is your wedding gift 
from us, my child. May you be very 
happy here, and God bless you.” 

Wilhelmina broke down then and cov- 
ered her face with her hands. I liked 
her for it, but it was none the less bitterly 
hard to see my boy, so undemonstrative 
with his very own, comforting this stranger 
as I never would have dreamed he could. 

I found that my husband felt this also. 

“Hal will make her a good husband,” 
he said with a sigh, on the way home. 
‘“‘She understands him ; perhaps we have 
been to blame that we never have.” 

“Yes,” I said, bitterly; ‘‘ we have not 
been Schroders, and our friends are not ¢f 
that kind.” 

“Our friends,” repeated my husband, 
thoughtfully. “I had not considered 
them.” 

“No,” I answered, ‘‘I suppose not. 
But there is not a woman in this county 
who is not to-night considering whether 
she shall or shall not call on Wilhelmina.” 

“It is for us to settle that,” said my 
husband, still more thoughtfully; and 
then I wished heartily that I had held my 
tongue. But if I wished so then, | wished 
it again and more strongly the next day, 
which was Sunday. 

Hal was married on a Saturday after 
noon, and on Sunday morning about sul 
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rise I was awakened by hearing some one 
moving stealthily in my room. Opening 
my eyes, I saw my husband standing by 
my bed. I was startled for a moment, 
thinking he must be ill, until he said, 
“There is nothing wrong,” and added, 
“T have been lying awake, Mary, think- 
ing over the social question you mentioned 
last night. I am now about to ride down 
to Hal’s cottage, and, if you approve, tell 
him we wish him to bring his wife to our 
pew to-day. I think that will settle every- 
thing in the eyes of the neighborhood.” 

I knew it would, and I knew, too, in my 
wicked old heart, that I did not want 
matters so settled. 1 suppose I think 
entirely too much of what my neighbors 
doand say. It seemed to me that I could 
fore-hear the whispers and see the smiles 
of our best friends—for best friends wi.l 
do that—when calling upon poor Wil- 
helmina, whose manners were nil, and 
whose English was remarkable at times. 

I did not urge my husband against 
doing what he suggested, simply because 
I knew it would be useless if he had lain 
awake and decided that it was right. 
Also I knew his deferring the question to 
me was but a matter of courtesy, which he 
never forgets or omits. ‘Then, too, if it 
were really right, I suppose 1 wanted it 
done ; but, oh, dear sister, when Wilhelmina 
and Hal walked up the aisle to our pew 
that Sunday morning, and I saw the bon- 
nets turning and moving and meeting in 
every pew in the church, I thought I 
should die. 

I noticed gratefully that Wilhelmina 
was dressed simply. Ske was quiet and 
stately in appearance, looking rather pale 
and proud with her lowered lids. She 
has pretty white eyelids I don’t think 
outsiders would have suspected anyihing 
wrong, but you know there are no out- 
siders in a coun'ry congregation. 

My dear husband knew the world better 
than I. He was again provenright All 
the old county families called on Wil- 
helmina during the following week, and 
itwas far better so. 

Wilhelmina to!d me of these calls sim- 
ply. She astonished me, too, by saying, 
humbly, that she had refused herself to 
every one of her visitors, as she “ did not 
feel ready yet.” 

Touching, was it not? I felt so sorry 
for her, and grateful, too. She did indeed 
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have much to learn before receiving any 
one, or returning calis either. All that 
coud wait. Wilbelmina was a fine sensi- 
bie woman in many ways. I think I 
should have admired her immensely had 
she been married to somebody else’s boy. 
She was clever, too, and determinrd. 
When she found that she was a little old 
to unlearn the poor but distinct English 
she spoke, she deliberately dropped into 
a really pretty German accent, literally 
translated idioms, and so on. It covered 
a multitude of sins. One forgives so 
much in a pretty foreigner. This clever 
move of Wilhelmina’s ought to have 
amused me then, as it does now, but the 
subject was alittle too tender. I had not 
much sense of humor at ihat time. 

“She is wonderfully plucky,” said my 
husband. I knew she was, and as time 
went on and I found in her other virtues 
as well, I was at the cottage more fre- 
quently than I had ever thought it pos- 
sible I could be. 

I always chose hours when J would 
not meet the Schroders, though I knew 
they were there but little, as they were 
hard-working people and lived at some 
distance. And yet, with all my care, a 
meeting there was One unfortunate day 
I came in unexpectedly and went straight 
up the stairs to Wilhelmina’s bedroom, 
which I had never done before. As I 
stood on the threshold, I heard a little 
scurry inside the room, and, opening the 
door, I caught a glimpse of a heavy figure 
hurrying out of my sight by another door. 
I recognized Mrs. Schroder’s broad back. 

Wilhelmina came to meet me with an 
unusual color in her cheeks ; she was sub- 
dued and depressed in manner. Some- 
how the whole episode made me feel sick, 
disgusted, and degraded. When I went 
home, which was soon after, you may be 
sure, I told my husband of my encounter, 
with tears of self-pity. He only said, 
‘Poor child!” and at first I thought he 
was speaking of me. I did not like it 
when I| found that it was Wilhelmina he 
meant. 

‘*We separate her from her own kind, 
and are but little to her ourselves,” he 
said ; ‘I feel sincerely sorry for her.” 

I tried to look at it in the same way, 
but I was dreadfully sorry for myself. 
The only comfort I could see was that 
the Schroders were soon to moye yet 
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further away, and that Hal was really 
perfectly happy in his marriage. He still 
assisted his father on the farm—a busi- 
ness arrangement it had become; and as 
the farming season grew busy, we saw 
more and more of him and less of Wilhel- 
mina. I dreaded visiting my daughter- 
in-law after that chance encounter with 
her mother, and Wilhelmina came to see 
us very seldom. I am afraid I liked it 
thus; for so matters stood, and had been 
standing for weeks (to my shame I say 
it), when, one day, in the height of the 
wheat season, my husband came to me 
looking troubled. 

“My dear,” he said, “Hal has not 
complained at all, but something he has 
said— very little, though evidently from a 
full heart—has made me realize that his 
duties are keeping him here with us con- 
stantly, that Mrs. Schroder now lives too 
far away to be anything to Wilhelmina, 
and the child must be living in a lonely 
cottage on an unfrequented roadside by 
herself, day in and day out, except for 
her negro servant. It is very bad for 
her. When did you see her last?” 

I had the grace to be ashamed to tell 
him, but I did. 

“Oh, dear, dear, dear!”’ answered my 
husband. 

Then I knew that he was almost angry 
with me, for that’s as harsh a word as I 
ever receive from him. 

In the same afternoon I went to see 
Wilhelmina, and was shocked to find her 
looking illand depressed. She was almost 
repellent in her manner to me, though 
perfectly respectful. She was “quite 
well,” she said. You know the proud 
way a woman refuses sympathy some- 
times. 

I could not blame her, for I had not 
striven to win her confidence; but I went 
home and lay awake a greater part of 
the night full of trouble. In the morn- 
ing, the first words I said to my husband 
were : 

“T cannot stand this. I don’t know 
what we ought to do, and yet we must do 
something. Wilhelmina is fretting her 
heart out.” 

“You can’t stand what?’ asked my 
husband: “having Wilhelmina so far 
away, or bringing her nearer? Have you 
thought of the old Lodge Cottage, my 
dear ?” 
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“ Oh, don’t!” Icried; “oh, don’t! 
if that Lodge Cottage has not been haun.- 
ing me all night!” 

“Well, after all, it is a gloomy old 
place,” said my husband. 

“Tt wouldn’t be, if you sacrificed a 
few trees,” I answered; “but it has too 
few windows.” 

“T could easily have a few more eyes 
poked in it,” my husband argued, “and 
run up a porch or so. But the Lodge is 
very near the house, my dear. It wou'd 
bring Wilhelmina and our boy close to 
us in every way. It is for you to consider 
and decide.” 

I did not need to ask my husband what 
his wish was. His voice told me when 
he spoke of our oldest boy being close to 
us. Yet I could not bring my mind or my 
heart to consent to that closeness with 
Wilhelmina. 

‘“‘T dare not risk it,” I said. ‘ We 
must leave matters as they are, and | will 
try to see Wilhelmina more constantly 
where she is.” 

So we arranged to drive down to Hal’s 
cottage that night as a good beginning. 
It was a brilliant moonlight evening, al- 
most as bright as the night when we first 
had introduced Hal and Wilhelmina to 
their new home, months before. I was 
reminded of that past unhappy time in 
other ways also, as we drove rapidly down 
the familiar road. Wilhelmina had be- 
come again as a stranger to me. | felt 
uneasily that I was to meet her on a new 
and unfamiliar footing. 

Nothing turns out just as we expect, 
does it, my dear? Why we should plan 
and plan as we do I cannot imagine, 
when but one little touch of the kalei- 
doscope changes all the scene. As | 
imagined things were to be, I had a little 
speech composed to repeat to Wilhelmina. 
It was, as I now remember it, coldly 
kind, a little reproachful, and all that it 
should not have been. This is what hap- 
pened as things were in reality. 

Hal met us in the road as we turned 
into his gateway, and stopped me as | 
held out my hand for him to lift me to 
the ground. 

‘“No, mother,” he said, gently; “ we 
heard the wheels and saw you coming. 
Wilhelmina sent me out to meet you. 
She says she can’t see you to-night. Don't 
get down, mother, don’t get down. \Vil- 
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helmina is far from well. She is getting 
everything ready for me to take her to 
her mother’s house to-morrow for a long 
visit. Mrs. Schroder was here yesterday, 
and has made me anxious. Mother, did 
you think my wife looked so very ill?” 

What a jealous old woman I am! I 
looked at my own boy’s face, flushed and 
quivering, and my first thought was a 
deep resentment that never in his life 
with us had I seen him so deeply moved. 
Wilhelmina alone was able to stir those 
waters. 

I have always been very grateful to my 
good angel that at least my second 
thought was for Wilhelmina. Absurd as 
it was, I resented also that Mrs. Schroder 
should dare to claim her. 

I caught the hands which Hal stretched 
out to restrain me, and by them helped 
myself to the ground. Hal was ever slow 
of motion. I ran straight past him into 
the house and up the stair to Wilhelmina’s 
bedroom. I did not wait to knock, but 
turned the handle of the door. It was 
locked. I could hear a step pacing back 
and forth, back and forth,inside. It was 
asound that made me anxious. 

“Wilhelmina,” I said, ‘“ open the door. 
Iwant to speak to you.” Then I real- 
ized, with a shock, that I had not a single 
familiar endearing name by which to call 
my son’s wife to me. What I had said 
sounded as cold as death, showing the 
tones with which I must always have 
approached her. 

“My dear, my dear child,” I cried des- 
perately, ‘‘ open the door to me.” 

There was no answer, but I could 
hear choked sobs, and the footsteps 
ceased. My heart was in actual pain, 
what with sympathy for the poor lonely 
child and with the lashes of my own ac- 
cusing conscience. 

“Oh, my dear,” I urged, “at least 
come nearer to the door and listen to me.” 

But only the sobs answered, and it 
seemed to me that I cou'd stand it no 
longer. I burst into tears myself. “I 
don’t blame you,” I cried. ‘I have been 
cruel to you, Wilhelmina, cruel; but I 
didn’t mean to be. Jt Las been terribly 
hard on us both, but now—I am Hal’s 
mother, { ought to be with you, and I 
can’t stand being locked out.” 

‘Then the key turned in the door, and 
Wilhelmina fell forward into my open arms. 
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Oh, my dear sister, it was not only the 
door of her room that the dear child then 
unlocked to me; all that was pent up in 
her poor proud heart came rushing out. 

“* My dear,” I said, when I could speak, 
“you must come home with me to-night, 
and stay with us until the Lodge Cottage 
is made ready. You and Hal are to live 
there in the future, This is too far away 
from us ; we came to-night to tell you so.” 
Which was not in the least true, my 
dear, as you know; yet, indeed, at the 
moment, I somehow found myself honestly 
believing that it was. 

Perhaps you don’t understand my sud- 
den change toward Wilhelmina; I could 
never quite account for it myself. I only 
know that from that kour to this Wil- 
helmina and I have known and loved each 
other. Far from separating me from my 
boy, she has been to me as the key of his 
heart, which I could never unlock; for 
Hal never loved me, save as a kind of 
matter of course, until his wife became an 
interpreter between us. Yes; I am very 
fond of Wilhelmina (in your ear, my dear, 
fonder than of Rowland’s wife, who is a 
trifle too perfect for my every-day mind). 
She is a dear daughter to me, a sweet wife 
to my son, and a good mother to his 
children. The little ones are almost over- 
flowing the Lodge Cottage, which is not 
gloomy atall, but areal sun-trap. There 
they live quietly and happily under our 
parent wings, the only ones of our nest- 
lings building near us. Wilhelmina does 
not care for society, and goes out very 
little, though she might if she wished, as 
she has spent much time and labor in 
learning those things which seemed need- 
ful. She was pathetically humble over 
her deficiencies, yet proud, too, in a nice 
way. 

After that first peacemaker baby was 
born in the Lodge Cottage, I took Wil- 
helmina with me to return all the county 
family calls which she had allowed to 
wait. She looked charmingly pretty, and 
was so modest and shy as to disarm un- 
kind criticism. 

And what a difference dress makes! 
I designed Wilhelmina’s calling costume 
myself. In fact, on that night when she 
unlocked to me her door and her heart in 
one, I said to her: “ Take the worry of 
the sewing off your mind, my dear; I will 
attend to all that for you.” Then I added: 
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“T only promise for this one time, you 
know—just to start you. I want you to 
learn to do all such things for your- 
self.” 

I said this because I was afraid that I 
might spoil her; but since then, though 
Wilhelmina is not in the least spoiled, 
she hardly knows what she or her children 
are to wear from season to season. 

‘Still starting Wilhelmina?” says my 
husband, when he sees me absorbed with 
the seamstress; but I know that he loves 
to find me thus happily occupied. It 
keeps me young. 

You can see from all this, dear, what 
a united household we are, and also 
how nearly we escaped something widely 
different. When I think that these dear 
little grandchildren of ours might have 
grown up apart from us and in surround- 
ings most painful to us; that our eldest 


son might have been wholly alienated 
from us and our old age have found us 
sorrowing, I am filled with gratitude {or 
what we have and for what we are spared. 
I don’t even now pretend to say that it 
was not a hard, hard trial that we passed 
through. But see what it has brought 
for us. I have gained a new-made son, 
a tender, grateful daughter, and, better 
than all, I can look at my dear husband 
and know I owe the whole to him; but 
for his kind heart, wise head, and strong 
hand, the wrong wou'd never have be- 
come the right. He was the salt that 
flavored the bread of bitterness I was 
forced to eat, and I do constantly thank 
God first that he has created those who 
are as the salt of the earth, and next that 
he has granted such an one to me. 

And now, my dear, you know the whole 
story. 


The Kindergarten Ideal 


By Susan E. Blow 


HERE are spirits seeking embodi- 
ment, and spirits embodied, and 


bodies from which the spirit has 
departed. The kindergarten belongs to 
the first of these classes. Hence the 
enthusiasm with which it inspires its vota- 
ries. Hence, too, the fact that no exist- 
ing kindergarten adequately represents 
Froebel’s ideal. 

An ideal is not something dead, but 
something very much alive. It does not 
lie in the mind inert and torpid; it 
moves and stirs; it clashes with other 
ideals ; it sets up a strife of emotions; it 
utters itself in novel deeds. Like yeast, 
which goes on fermenting until it has 
altered the whole mass through which it 
has been mixed, a new ideal ferments 
in our minds until it has modified all our 
previous ideas and emotions, inspired 
new actions, and, if it be a powerful ideal, 
a whole new life. 

The kindergarten is many-sided. This 
is its greatest merit. But it has the defect 
of its merit. Its plays ard occupations 
interest children, and, noticing this, many 
a lukewarm disciple of Froebel is content 
to give her pupils harmless diversion, 
The gifts and occupations develop indus- 
try, and hence the philanthropist seizes 


upon the kindergarten as a reformatory 
agency. The gifts lend themselves read- 
ily to exercises in form, color, size, rela- 
tion, direction, and position ; and when 
they fall into the hands of one who is 
rather a teacher than a_ kinderzartner, 
they are diverted from their higher pu.- 
pose to this secondary use. The occupa- 
tions give flexibility and dexterity, and 
the merely utilitarian kindergartner is 
satisfied to carry on an easy manual- 
training school. The songs and games 
act powerfully upon the imaginavion, and, 
observing this, the moral enthusiast trans- 
forms the kindergarten into an every-day 
Sunday-schoo]. All kindergarten mate- 
rial may be used to illustrate the ideals of 
organic unity and continuity ; and when 
these ideals take possession of a kinder- 
gartner whose soul is not aflame with the 
higher ideals of self-activity and freedom, 
her practice becomes a hideous carica- 
ture of the teachings of the master. Many 
kindergartens of each of these types exist 
in every section of our country. The 
true kindergarten includes, harmonizes, 
and transcendsthem all. Such a kinder- 
garten can, however, be created only by 
one who has consciously grasped the idea 
out of which the system was borne. 
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Froebel had been for many years a 
practical teacher before he founded the 
kindergarten. He had learned from ex- 
perience that children came to school 
with unawakened sympathies, unaroused 
intellects, and undisciplined wills. He 
had contended with all the difficulties 
occasioned by this threefold inertia. With 
the hope of overcoming it, he planned an 
institution whose aim should be, net in- 
struction, but development; where nothing 
should be poured into or through the 
child, but where he should be encouraged 
to pour out his own ebullient life. 

It is said that long after the plan of 
such an institution had defined itself in 
Froebel’s mind he was at a loss to know 
what to callit. Hewanted a name which 
should be what all names were originally 
—the definition, or at least the suggestion, 
of an idea. One afternoon, with mind 
intent upon this problem, he bad climbed 
with a chosen friend to the crest of a high 
hill, when suddenly, as he gazed abroad 
upon the beautiful Thuringian landscape, 
a gleam came into his eye, a flush spread 
over his face, and he exclaimed, “‘ Eureka! 
Kindergarten is the name I have sought; 
Kindergarten shall the institut.on I wish 
to found be called.” 

Following out the thoughts suggested 
by this name, we shall find ourselves on 
what is perhaps the path of most rapid 
approach tothe Froebelian ideal of early 
education. Gardens are not wild nature, 
but nature mingled with man’s mind. 
They are places where plants of many 
kinds grow together. They are spots 
where the struggle for life is so far miti- 
gated that every plant which puts forth 
normal energy is sure of victory. Garden 
plants are not weeds left to grow as they 
may—neither are they forced hothouse 
plants; neither are they plants taken out 
of the common ground and away from the 
common air, and kept safe in some sunny 
corner of the parlor or conservatory. 
Garden plants are products of nature 
modified by human intelligence. The 
gardener recognizes that each plant is a 
plastic energy which obeys an inward 
though unconscious ideal, and that all 
efforts to improve its type must respect 
this ideal. He can modify plants only as 
he influences them to modify themselves. 
Planting them in prepared soil, granting 
them their requisite supply of sunlight, 


air, and moisture, giving them plenty of 
room to grow, watching, tending, grafting, 
and, if need be, pruning them, he aids 
them to vent their own energies in such 
ways as to secure their healthy and har- 
monious development. To give them this 
careful nurture he needs intelligence, fore- 
sight, and culture ; and thus the gardener, 
like the garden and the garden plant, isa 
product of civilization. 

Applying these insights to education, 
we begin to understand the ideal of the 
kindergarten. It does not leave the child 
free to follow his own wayward impulses, 
neither does it attempt by external press- 
ure to mold him into any prescribed 
form. It knows that only living things 
can grow and develop, and that life works 
from within outwards. It has insight into 
the truth that whatever the human being 
can become exists in him from the first as 
potentiality, and its great maxim, there- 
fore, is that the child shall be educated 
through self expression. Pouring out what 
is in him, he shall discover and develop 
what he is. 

Recognizing that the kindergarten ideal 
is one of pouring out instead of pouring 
in, the next question which arises is, 
What shall be poured out? Froebel 
solves this question by reflecting that 
latent in each child is generic humanity, 
and that to find out what the child may 
do we must study what man has done. 
The typical deeds of man as revealed in 
history are the erection of social institu- 
tions, the evolution of religion, the devel- 
opment of the practical and fine arts, and 
the pursuit of literature, science, and phi- 
losophy. If, therefore, the child is to pour 
out what is in him, he must pour out these 
moving impulses of the human soul. With 
this thought in his mind Froebel began to 
study the favorite occupations and amuse- 
ments of little children, and it soon became 
evident to him that they offered parallels 
to each of the typical forms of human 
activity. Inthe love of pet animals and 
the desire to plant gardens he recognized 
the impulses of pastoral and agricultural 
life. He found sewing, weaving, building, 
molding, drawing, painting, dancing, sing- 
ing, all practiced by little children and 
encouraged by wise parents. He observed 
that in their spontaneous games children 
imitated family and social life, founded 
States, and in their own way reproduced 
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the ideals of religion. In a word, he dis- 
covered in the spontaneous self-revela- 
tions of childhood the embryonic forms 
of all truly human activities, and, by 
simply explaining what children were try- 
ing to do and creating instrumentalities 
through which their efforts might be 
wisely abetted, he transformed play into 
education. 

Child-study is now attracting general 
attention, but we do not sufficiently reflect 
that, conducted under the inspiration of 
different ideals, it will yield different inter- 
pretations and point to different results. 
We may, for example, study children either 
with the purpose of tracing their emotions 
and actions back to a brute ancestry, or 
for the purpose of discovering in them 
prophecies of human destiny. The truth 
is, the child stands on a stairway, with 
steps below and steps above him. He 
has come from below; he is mounting 
towards the height, and the step on which 
he stands is related both to those beneath 
and to those above it. But it ismore im- 
portant to know whither he is going than 
whence he has come, and just because 
Froebel was interested in prophecies 
rather than vestiges he is thus far the 
greatest of child-students. 

While most kindergartners have under- 
stood that the gifts and occupations give 
the child occasion for activities which 
upon his plane of development corre- 
spond with man’s achievements in the 
practical and fine arts, comparatively few 
have realized that in the songs and games 
of the mother-play we find the embryonic 
parallels of those higher human energies 
which have created our great social in- 
stitutions—the family, civil society, State 
and Church—and which have furnished the 
themes of all the supreme works of art 
and literature. In my judgment, the chief 
reason that the kindergarten system has 
not commended itself to all thoughtful 
persons is because the gifts and occupa- 
tions have been considered as embodying 
Froebel’s complete idea. The gifts and 
occupations are the least of his practical 
contributions to education. His supreme 
achievement is the Mother-Play. Where 
this book is understood, Froebel is known. 
Where this book is ignored, the kinder- 
garten must lack all that is most charac- 
teristic of its founder. 

I wish that I might invite the most 
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skeptical of Froebel’s conscientious critics 
to spend a few weeks in visiting with me 
kindergartens where the ideals embodied 
in the Mother-Play are approximately real- 
ized. In such kindergartens he would 
see children representing not only the 
human family, but its lower analogues in 
plant and animal life. He would per- 
ceive for himself how, through picturing 
the care of the mother-bird for her nest- 
lings, little hearts were being stirred with 
premonitions of what their own mothers 
were to them. He would see a father’s 
birthday celebrated by weaving for him 
a basket and filling it with flowers. He 
would watch, if I mistake not with real 
astonishment, a number of little ones who, 
having for the time being merged their 
own individuality into that of forth-flying 
and home-coming pigeons, were learning 
from this symbolic experience to love and 
value their own dear homes. The farmer, 
the miller, the baker, the carpenter, would 
pass before him, and, if fortune favored, 
he would be shown a game of buying and 
selling which would convince him that if 
all education in political economy would 
follow the lines it indicates he need have 
no fear for the American citizen of the 
future. He would watch young patriots 
flinging high in the air the Stars and 
Stripes, and I think his own pulses would 
beat with new love of native land as he 
heard the childish voices loyally cheering 
the country of Washington. He would 
hear songs of the invisible wind, of the 
waxing and waning moon, of the solemn 
stars, of the life-giving sun, which would 
convince him that spiritual aspiration 
was being wakened in these children of 
to-day as it was wakened in the child- 
soul of humanity. He would listen to a 
song of the church, which, if he were him- 
self a Christian, would spur him to a new 
resolution to help make this greatest of 
institutions all that it should be, all that 
it must be, if it is to satisfy the cravings 
and solve the problems of the soul. And 
when, at last, the meaning of the kinder- 
garten as one beautiful whole stole in- 
sensibly into his heart, he would feel a 
new joy in life, a new impulse in educa- 
tion, a new hope for the world. 

Our theories of moral training have 
been vacillating and inconsistent because 
of the difficulty of finding out how to get 
the child to do what he ought, while «t 
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the same time respecting his right to do 
ashe will. Itisevery day growing clearer 
that children who are forced to do right 
tend as they grow older to revolt from 
right-doing. It is equally clear that chil- 
dren left to do as they please, generally 
please to do wrong. But who has traced 
the almost invisible line which avoids 
both the extremes of coercion and Ca- 
price? Who has shown us how we may 
strengthen the child’s will by calling upon 
him for free choices, and yet so sway his 
will by consciously perceived ideals and 
motives that he shall be perpetually allured 
towards all that is pure, beautiful, and of 
good report ? 

It would be claiming too much to say 
that Froebel has solved this difficult prob- 
lem; but I, for one, feel sure that of all 
educators he has come nearest to its solu- 
tion. He has understood that only what 
the child freely chooses to do has a per- 
manent influence for good upon his char- 
acter. He has perceived that to get him 
to choose the good it must be so presented 
as to allure the imagination. He has 
realized that to make the good alluring 
we must present it, not in its completely 
evolved but in its primitive forms, and 
hence he always searches for the point of 
contact between the mind of the child 
and the truth he wishes to make a motive 
power in his life. His Mother-Play is 
simply a collection of games for little 
children, accompanied by poetic mottoes 
and prose commentaries which explain to 
the adult student the object of each play 
The creative ideal of the play is embodied 
in words, music, dramatic representation, 
and picture, and is interpreted by conver- 
sation and story. Years of experience 
have proved that through this varied 
appeal to the sympathies and imagination 
the thought of the play becomes an in- 
ward incitement, and acts both as an im- 
pelling and a deterrent motive. Learning 
to guide himself by ideals, the child be- 
comes morally self-directing, and inter- 
course between parent and child, teacher 
and pupil, becomes one of sympathetic 
companionship. 

To recapitulate : Froebel is the original 
pedagogic exponent of the idea of devel- 
opment through self-expression. The first 
form of self-expression is that through 
which man masters and transforms the 
Material world, The second is that 


through which he masters and transforms 
himself. In the kindergarten system the 
one form of self-expression is provided 
for in the gifts and occupations, the other 
through the songs and dramatic games. 

When Virgil had conducted Dante to 
the summit of the Purgatorial Mount, he 
dismissed his pupil with words which ex- 
press the inmost longing of the true edu- 
cator: 


Pure and upright and sound is thy free will. 
Thee o’er thyself I therefore crown and miter. 


It is because more clearly than any 
other educator Froebel has pointed out 
the ways and means of realizing this 
ideal that he claims our reverence, our 
gratitude, and our allegiance. 

The history of the kindergarten justi- 
fies a further claim for its founder. As 
I have said, Froebel’s experience as a 
teacher Jed him to establish the kinder- 
garten. His experience with the little 
children showed him that he must create 
the child-gardener as well as the child- 
garden, and the last peep we get of the 
old man at work he is standing among 
the eager girl students to whom he lec- 
tures on the Mother-Play, and in whom 
he strives to bring to consciousness that 
ideal of nurture which is the characteris- 
tic mark of the feminine as opposed to 
the masculine type of humanity. 

Whoever has studied the pictures of 
the Madonna in the great galleries of 
Europe must have grown conscious of the 
fact (pointed out by Mr. Scudder) that 
they embody several distinct and indeed 
contradictory ideas. In archaic Madon- 
nas of the Byzantine type there is no sug- 
gestion of human motherhood, and we 
cannot look at them without realizing that 
they are artificial symbols like the Isis 
and Horus of Egyptian mythology. React- 
ing from this artificial symbolism, many 
of the early painters of the Renaissance 
portrayed motherhood in its merely nat- 
ural aspect, and without any suggestion 
of the divine ideal of which it is the high- 
est human analogue. Finally, in the 
greatest Madonnas of Raphael mother- 
hood is truly conceived as adumbrating 
within human limits the love and grace 
of God. But God is infinite wisdom as 
well as infinite love, and he gives himself 
freely to his creatures in order that he 
may produce in them his own image. 
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The Madonna who shall reveal this no- 
blest conception of the divine love fused 
with the divine wisdom, consecrated to 
the divine work, no artist has yet painted. 
When, however, we study carefully the 
pictures of the Mother-Play, we become 
inwardly aware that, notwithstanding their 
crudity of execution, they suggest a new 
ideal. This ideal is the Madonna as edu- 
cator, the glorified Child-gardener, who, 
knowing well the nature of the heavenly 
plant she rears, is able to give it the nur- 
ture it requires for the fulfillment of its 
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divine destiny. With this conception of 
the Madonna as educator, Froebel com- 
pletes his work and proves himself not 
only the prophet of childhood, but also 
the apostle of womanhood. He says to 
the young woman: Zearn all you can, 
be all you can, and then devote all you 
know and all you are to the service of 
childhood. With this brief but timely 
message he meets the new and widely 
felt craving for self-culture, and satisfies 
the radical feminine need of self-conse- 
cration. 


Devout Life 


I.—* The Pilgrim’s Progress” and the Life Divine 


By the Rev. John Brown, D.D. 
Minister of the Bunyan Church, Bedford, England 


‘TL literary charm of Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim-story has been long and 
widely recognized. But its liter- 
ary charm is far from being the whole 
secret of its marvelous power. This comes 


rather from the almost perfect union of 


exquisite literary form with the profound- 
est insight into and experience of the life 


of God in the soul. Though written in 
the seventeenth century, it is majestical 
with the prose of the sixteenth, and in the 
magnificent English of that golden age it 
holds up to view the great future in store 
for humanity, the glorious possibilities 
which are the birthright of every hu- 
man soul, and the right of every human 
spirit to rise to the full possession of its 
high and heaven-born powers. It has 
been truly said that Bunyan is the only 
writer of his time—Puritan or otherwise 
—who was filled with the very same spirit 
that stirred the Elizabethan poets. The 
spirit of Ben Jonson and his comrades 
had passed into the Bedford Tinker. 
Their genius had become his. Their lux- 
uriant imagination, their versatility, their 
gayety, their strong dramatic instincts, 
even their very buoyancy and abandon, 
had all revived. But they had revived in 
a religiousform. They are all to be found 
in “ The Pilgrim’s Progress.” Nowriter of 
the time had so much of the humor, the 
gladness, the wild, unrestrained imagina- 
tion, and even the dramatic genius of 
which Puritanism was so jealous; and 


yet no man among the Puritans had more 
of that sublime earnestness, that profound 
religiousness, that massive grandeur of 
faith, which was the very soul of Puritan- 
ism. Bunyan’s book was born out of 
Bunyan’s own heart, out of his burning 
experience of eternal things. This is why 
it goes so straight to the hearts of his read- 
ers. As of that other prison book of his, 
the “Grace Abounding,” he could say, “I 
have sent you here inclosed a drop of 
that honey I have taken outof the carcass 
ofa lion. It is a relation of the work of 
God upon my own soul, wherein you may 
perceive my castings down and risings up; 
for He woundeth and His hands make 
whole. Yea, it was for this reason I lay 
so long at Sinai to see the fire and the 
cloud and the darkness, that I might fear 
the Lord all the days of my life, and tell 
of his wondrous works to my children.” 
The innermost secret of life is the impene- 
trable mystery of life, but in these words 
we come as near the solution of the mys- 
tery as we ever shall in this world. Life 
only can beget life, and a living book can 
come only out of a living soul. 

If one may make formal division of 
a dream-story which is one indivisible 
whole, we may say that “The Pilgrim’s 
Progress” first makes vivid to us the way 
in which many a man makes the great 
transition from death to life; and then, 
when thus born from above, what are his 
spiritual experiences and conflicts, his 
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joys and sorrows, as he fares forward 
through storm and sunshine to the City 
of God? Thus the most sacred and most 
inward things of the Spirit are made con- 
crete for us, and seem to move before us 
along the plain, broad highway of life in 
forms friendly and familiar. The book 
brings home to us divine certainties, and 
shows how man, the plainest and the 
humblest, can fling himself forth upon the 
unseen and in the darkness where sense 
avails no longer, can touch One who is a 
real person like himself, and can ex- 
change personal confidences and affec- 
tions with Him. It seems to put to the 
test of blessed experience the oneness of 
personal life between God and man, and 
the possibility of direct relationship be- 
tween creature and Creator. 

“The Pilgrim’s Progress” is an “ Aid 
to the Devout Life” by showing us how 
teal may be the growth of that life from 
stage to stage; how the man who steps 
before us at first, all scared and trembling 
at the vision of eternal things, may by 
and by come to live in their very midst 
with calm delight and with growing ad- 
miration, faith, and love. As we read we 
catch the contagion of the great hope by 
which the Pilgrim is ever animated as he 
urges his way to the City where he is to 
be crowned with life. At the same time 
we are never suffered to lose ourselves in 
the cloudland of mere vague emotion. 
We are made to feel that life, with its 
solemn responsibilities, is too stern and 
teal for that, and its pathway of tempta- 
tion too perilous. The most watchful 
and wary walking at every step of the 
journey is lovingly urged upon us, and 
the most tender and anxious regard to 
the voice of conscience enjoined all the 
way. Words which Bunyan wrote in an- 
other of his books might be taken as the 
motto for this: “ Wouldst thou be faith- 
ful to do that work which God hath ap- 
pointed thee to do in this world for His 
name? Then make much of a trembling 
heart and conscience; for though the 
Word be the line and rule whereby we 
must order and govern all our actions, 
yet a breaking heart and a tender con- 
science is of absolute necessity for our so 
doing. A hard heart can do nothing with 
the Word of Jesus Christ. Keep, then, 
thy conscience awake with wrath and 
gtace, with heaven and hell; but let 
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grace and heaven bear sway.” Place 
side by side with this admonition the 
sight of the man, spent and breathless, 
whom Christian saw in the Iron Cage, 
and listen to the heart-break of these 
words of his: * Once I was, as I thought, 
fair for the Celestial City,and had even joy 
at the thought that I should get thither.” 
“But how camest thou in this condi- 
tion ?” 
“T left off to watch and be sober; I[ 
have grieved the Spirit, and He is gone.” 
Then, too, Bunyin reminds us that we 
must not only watch unto prayer in great 
hours of temptation and in the great crises 
of life, but also all along the line and 
right on to the end. Here is marvelous 
wisdom: “ By this time they were got to 
the Enchanted Ground, where the air 
naturally tendeth to make one drowsy. 
This Enchanted Ground is one of the last 
refuges that the enemy to Pilgrims has ; 
wherefore it is, as you see, placed almost 
at the end of the way, and so it standeth 
against us with the more advantage. For 
when, thinks the enemy, will these fools be 
so desirous to sit down, as when they are 
weary; and when so like for to be weary, 
as when almost at their journey’s end ?” 
The first stage of the pilgrimage may 
be said to end at the point where the pil- 
grim’s burden falls from him into the sep- 
ulcher, at which he looks and wonders, 
even till the springs that were in his head 
sent the waters down his cheeks, and so 
he passes out of fear into love, and enters 
a new world where new experiences 
await him. Putting the matter briefly, the 
book shows that the battle of life takes a 
threefold form: First there is the sfzrit- 
ual conflict. Inthe Valley of Humiliation 
Christian meets Apollyon face to face, and 
has to fight with him for dear life, during 
which not so much as one pleasant look 
did he give, and not till the two-edged 
sword had done its work did he smile and 
look upward, Then, again, not long has 
he passed out of this valley when he en- 
ters that of the Shadow of Death, where 
weird shapes surround him and doleful 
voices fill his ears. These two experi- 
ences may be taken as belonging to that 
region of the inward life haunted by doubts 
as to the truth, and harassed by fears as 
to what may be the final outcome of life. 
Paul went through this valley: “Our 
flesh had no rest, we were troubled on 
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every side ; without were fightings, with- 
in were fears.” Then, besides this in- 
ward conflict, there is the conflict with the 
outside world. ‘The way to the city lies 
through Vanity Fair, which was much ac- 
counted of by some people, and where 
were exposed for sale houses, lands, king- 
doms, honors, pleasures, sins, lives, souls 
and bodies of men. It was fitting that 
soon after going through this the travelers 
should meet with By-ends with his fleshly 
wisdom, his worldly policy, his habit of 
never going against wind and tide, and 
his preference for religion when she goes 
in silver slippers, walking in the sunshine 
and applauded of the people. Parting 
with this “subtle evasive knave,” they 
find it no great way to the silver-mine 
near which stood, and still stands, Demas 
(gentlemanlike), calling to the passer-by 
to come and see. Wiser than many, one 
of the pilgrims said to the other, “ Let us 
not stir a step, but still keep on our way.” 
Finally, there is not only the battle to be 
fought with inward spiritual foes and 
with an unfriendly outside world, but the 
Pilgrim story reminds us also we must 


maintain unceasing conflict with the flesh. 
We have to guard against that softness 
and love of ease so seductive, and also so 
destructive to what is finest and noblest 


in the spirit. We have to learn that 
though By-path Meadow be easier to feet 
that are tender by reason of their travels, 
and is pleasanter going than along the 
rough, stern road of duty, “who seek to 
please the flesh themselves undo,” and 
sooner or later find their way into the 
dark dungeons of Doubting Castle and 
know what it is to be in the grim grasp of 
Giant Despair. There is love as well as 
wisdom in the fact that the delicate plain 
called Ease, though traveled with much 
content, is yet but narrow and quickly got 
over. 

But while we are called to a higher life 
than that of selfish ease, to a nobler des- 
tiny than that of stagnant rest, all along 
the road there is refreshment provided by 
the Lord of the way. The road runs some- 
times by the side of the River of the Water 
of Life, on either side of which isa meadow 
curiously beautified with lilies green all 
the year long, and wherein we may lie 
down safely. The Pilgrim is sometimes 
housed in the stately palace, the name of 
which was Beautiful, where at nightfall 
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he is lodged in the large upper chamber 
called Peace, the window of which opens 
towards the Sun-rising. He has his 
Golden Hours, and though they come but 
seldom, in them he finds those things 
vanquished which at other times were his 
perplexity. Towards the end of the jour. 
ney he enters the country of Beulah, 
whose air is very sweet and pleasant, 
where the singing of birds is heard. and 
the flowers appear, and the Shining Ones 
come and go, for it is on the borders of 
Heaven. Finally, when toils and travel 
are passed, and the river is crossed, the 
Pilgrims enter in at the Gate, and, lo! as 
they enter, they are transfigured, and have 
raiment put on that shines like gold, and 
all the bells in the City ring again for joy. 
‘“‘ Now just as the gates were opened to let 
in the men, I looked in after them; and, 
behold, the city shone like the sun, the 
streets also were paved with gold, and in 
them walked many men with crowns on 
their heads, palms in their bands, and 
golden harps to sing praises withal. ... 
Which when I had seen I wished myself 
among them.” 


If Men Were Wise 
By Charles Mackay 


What might be done if men were wise— 
What glorious deeds, my suffering brother, 
Would they unite 
In love and right, 
And cease their scorn of one another? 


Oppression’s heart might be imbued 
With kindling drops of loving kindness ; 
And knowledge pour, 
From shore to shore, 
Light on the eyes of mental blindness. 


All slavery, warfare, lies, and wrongs, 
All vice and crime might die together; 
And wine and corn, 
To each man born, 
Be free as warmth in summer weather. 


The meanest wretch that ever trod, 
The deepest sunk in guilt and sorrow, 
Might stand erect 
In self respect, 
And share the teeming world to-morrow. 


What might be done? This might be done, 
And more than this, my suffering, brother— 
More than the tongue 
E’er said or sung, 
If men were wise and loved each other. 
—Selected. 
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Books and Authors 


Victor Hugo’s Letters? 


The publication of the “Correspondance de 
Victor Hugo, 1815-1835,” some time ago in 
France, was an event of much moment in the 
literary world there and elsewhere, but the publi- 
cation in this country of the “Correspondence 
of Victor Hugo” is for two reasons not so great 
an event. In the first place we miss the untrans- 
latable phrases of the great poet and romancer ; 
in the second, we have already learned through 
the original that these letters hardly realize one’s 
expectations. Say what we will about the self- 
conscious posing, the melodramatic, the theatrical 
in Hugo's writings, we must confess—as we do 
ina different way with Ruskin—that even if 
nine-tenths of the matter be unsatisfactory the 
remaining tenth is pure genius. Indeed, there is 
not in the novels or the poems of Victor Hugo 
this disproportion, and there are many of us who 
find only one-tenth of unsatisfactoriness. To 
such Hugo-lovers, these letters, especially if first 
read in the translation, cannot fail, in many 
respects to fall short of what it was hoped they 
might be. In saying this we have not in mind 
those mere gossipers, still cackling about the 
recent additional disclosures regarding George 
Sand and Alfred de Musset. Such gossipers, 
with appetite for scandal only whetted, have been 
awaiting the Hugo letters with contemp’ible con- 
fidence. We may say at once that there is in 
these letters an admirable paucity of scandal—the 
Sainte-Beuve episode of course being meant. 
What we find, however, of more than enough 
interest to make up for any lack of information 
regarding a matter with which the public had 
absolutely nothing to do, is the narration of the 
development of Hugo’s friendship for Sainte- 
Beuve. The volume gives us quite a history of 
that friendship and we are carried to the point 
where the relations which had subsisted so satis- 
factorily for so many years were broken off. There 
is something tragically mournful in Hugo's last 
lines to Sainte-Beuve, in 1834: “Any friend 
of mine has to share so much animosity and so 
much despicable persecution nowadays that I 
can quite understand the most tried friendship 
shrinking from the ordeal. Farewell, then, my 
friend, let us each bury in silence what was 
already dead in you and what your letter kills in 
me.” How different this from the earlier tone: 


We have talked a great deal about you with all our 
tends. Your ears must have tingled. Nota line has 
been heard in my hermit’s cell but has made me long for 
your poetry. .. . You have not known how your absence 
has filled all our thoughts here, how much we have 
talked about you, thought of you, that there have been 
hoenjoyable evenings in Notre-Dames-des-Champs since 
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you left. . . . If you only knew how much we have missed 
you of late—how sad and empty it seemed to us even 
amid our family life, even with our children around us, 
to move into this deserted town of Francis I. without 
you. How at every moment we missed your advice, your 
help, your attentions, and, in the evenings, your conver- 
sation and also your affection. ... 1 may have said 
that you are changeable in your opinions on art and 
such-like trifling matters, but not in your affections. 
Do not let us bury our friendship in oblivion; let us 
keep it pure and sacred as we have always done... 
you are still the friend I depend on most ; and every day 
I pray that I may have an opportunity of returning part 
of the kindnesses I owe you. . . . The friendship between 
you and me is too firmly and durably cemented to allow 
petty personal questions to divide us for a single 
moment. Weare real friends. ... Before closing this 
letter I wished to read your arcticle again for the fourth 
time, and my impression of it remains the same. Victor 
Hugo is overwhelmed with praise Victor Hugo thanks 
you; but Victor. your old friend Victor, is grieved. 

Interesting as is the correspondence of the two 
friends, that between husband and wife, father 
and children, is not less interesting. There are 
some letters published here which, with bet- 
ter taste, might have been left unpublished. Yet 
the impression which the letters as a whole make 
upon us is a favorable one. It adds little or 
nothing to our estimate of Hugo as a literary 
genius, but it does add to our estimate of him as 
aman. We may have thought that the creator 
of “Les Misérables ” was too much absorbed in 
such gigantic endeavors to have much time or 
strength left for the domestic relations of life, but 
these letters prove to us that the Victor Hugo we 
have known was not only a man of genius, but 
was also a very human man, an affectionate and 
faithful son, husband, father, friend. Whatever 
may have been his shortcomings, we can the 
more readily forgive one who writes as follows to 
his little girl : 

I have seen the sea, some fine churches, and some 
pretty country. The sea is large, the churches are 
handsome. the country is pretty. But the country is not 
as pretty as you, the churches are not as handsome as 
your mamma, and the sea is not as great as my love for 
you ali. ... I have just been walking on the beach and 
thinking of you, my poor little darling. I gathered this 
flower for you on the sand-hills. It is a white pansy 
which has been often watered by the foam of the ocean. 
Keep it for daddy’s sake, who is so fond of you. 1 have 
already sent your mother a flower from the ruins, the 
Ghent poppy, and now here is a flower from the sea, 
and then, my darling, I wrote your name on the sand, 
Didi. To-night the rising tide will obliterate it, but 
nothing can ever obliterate your father’s love for you. 
. . . See, my child, how great God is and how small we 
are; where we put dots of ink he puts suns. These are 
the letters with which he writes. The sky is his book. 
I shall bless God, my Didine, if you are always able to 
read it, and I hope you may. 

One might expect this, however, from the 
author of “ L’Art d’étre Grandpére.’ Tne book 
is not fuller, however, of images, like the above, 
which remind us of “ Les Travailleurs de la Mer,” 
and of “ L’Homme qui Rit,” than of those homelier 
things of every-day life, the pretty chronicles 
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which, for the most part, make up our own lives 
and made up the lives of the Hugos. There are 
many such touches in the dutiful letters to his 
father and mother, and the more spontaneous 
letter to his wife. In the latter, aside from the 
natural Gallic exuberance of expression, there 
are some passages which, we must believe, express 
the inmost self and the real Hugo as do few 
others. It may be said, with much truth, that it 
were better not to give such sacred things to the 
world, but being given, we may at least appreci- 
ate them as they should be appreciated. In the 
“Letters to Various Persons” there is more than 
one literary judgment which seems to be given 
with greater impulse than reason, and we, therefore, 
suspect that Hugo may have been more or less 
amenable to log-rolling. Perhaps the later cor- 
respondence, when it is published, will give us 
more of the exacter literary criticisms which we 
have sought in this volume. 


Two Portraits? 


In no recently published book of reminiscences 
do two portrait-sketches stand out more clearly 
than in the late M. Charles Gavard’s “ Lettres et 
Notes,” now translated and publiished under the 
title of * A Diplomat in London.” The portraits 
are those of Mr. Gladstone and of Lord Salis- 
bury. Though made twenty odd years ago (for 
M. Gavard was a member of the French Embassy 
in London from 1871 to 1877), the portraits are 
sharp and fresh enough to have been done yes- 
terday. Here is the first picture: 


Gladstone was there with his wife and daughter. As 
I was talking with the great man, who has undergone 
such a fall in the public esteem, our conversation was 
interrupted by the press about us,and we found our- 
selves face to face with “an old fairy ”’—the wife and 
devoted friend of Disraeli, Viscountess Beaconsfield. 
They all talked together like the best of friends, though 
the two husbands the night before had launched at one 
another the most violent and bitterest strokes at their 
command. But that sort of thing can’t last much 
Jonger even here. The unhappy Gladstone squirms 
like an enraged lion under the icy pleasantry that the 
leader of the Conservative party, with his sepulchral 
face, pelts him with. . . . Mr. Gladstone makes some of 
them uneasy by his daring spirit, by his enthusiasm, 
and imprudences of speech; he offends others by the 
haughtiness or the clumsiness of his proceedings, and 
by the abuses of power in which he seems to delight. I 
ought to add that whenever I listen to him I fall under 
the spell of his easy. rich, undulating eloquence, of his 
harmonious voice, of his beautiful clear enunciation, of 
his elccution and quick eye which roves among his audi- 
tors without his attention to what he is saying lapsing 
fora moment. But I find great difficulty in tollowing 
his thought through all its wanderings, its incidents, its 
obscurities ; and I ask myself sometimes if he is always 
capable of following it himself... . Yesterday we had 
Mr. Gladstone to dinner. He was awaiting the result 
of the election at Greenwich. He was magnificently 
tranquil, either as being certain of success or as affect- 
ing the resignation of a sage who is not unwilling to re- 
turn to his favorite studies. This is the eighteenth 
time he has been before the electors, and he told me it 
was the last. He was charming, or at least he possesses 


14 Diplomitin London. Translated from the French 
st —_— Gavard. Henry Holt & Co., New York. 
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always the art of charming me, with his openness of 
mind and his inexhaustible store of recollections. We 
passed in review about all the reforms that the crotchet- 
Mongers are peddling nowadays from meeting to 
meeting. Gladstone seems to feel a sincere attrac- 
tion toward everything that appeals to him as being 
generous. 

Here is the second portrait: 

“ The Marquis of Salisbury has a fine voice ; his deliv- 
ery is easy and distinguished ; he adjusts his efforts co 
the importance of the debate in hand, . . . you feel that 
he could easily do better than he does; he is an orator. 
; I was at dinner yesterday with the Marquis of 
Salisbury. The house is a vast mansion half-finished ; 
you reach the private apartments (I suppose you call 
them private), through long halls. The dinner at least 
was private. Lord Salisbury has a kindly face, pleasant 
look. and generally unassuming air ; but his large figure 
and his head bowed down by the weight of his brain 
reminded me of poor Verdet. This is the spirited aud 
ironic orator! My first impression of him is.pleasing. 
We had a most interesting conversation about English 
institutions Singularly enough fora man in his posi- 
tion and with his talents he gives his interlocutor a 
chance to be an interlocutor. ... There are two persons 
in Salisbury: the simple, charming gentleman that 
everyone finds when they talk to him in /é¢e-d-¢éte, and 
the violent, bitter orator one listens to in every assembly 
in which he speaks. Which of the two will sit at the 
at the conference in Constantinople? ... I heard Salis- 
bury, who is the best speaker of them all ; his language is 
effective and perfectly natural, and imbued with passion. 
Beaconsfield, on the contrary, is at the farthest remove 
from naturalness ; he has nothing but art, possesses an 
extreme address, plays with difficulties . . . without the 
least scruple in regard to fact or veracity.” 

Some strange misprints disfigure the book. 
Among them are Kingslake for Kinglake ; Lady 
Hermintrude for Lady Ermyntrude; Armin for 
Armim; Gallery des Glaces for Gallerie des 


Glaces ; Conningsby for Coningsby. 


Two Epochs of Church History’ 


The Rev. Dr. Locke, of Chicago, has done a 
creditable piece of literary work in his “ History 
of the Great Western Schism.” His style is 
siagularly clear and unembarrassed with manner- 
ism. His narrative moves steadily on from the 
opening to the closing page IIe is true to the 
full title of his book, which is “ The Age of the 
Great Western Schism.” 1f we were required to 
point out the chief characteristic of Dr. Locke’s 
treatises, it seems to us that we should name it the 
quality of sound sense. He has no fine spun 
theories, no profound philosoghy of history, nor 
does he aim to support any political or theological 
doctrines. His is only a plain, unvarnished tale. 
Whoever wishes to discover the undercurrents of 
that time will get little aid from Dr. Locke's 
book, but if any one requires a plain complete 
conspectus of the events of the age, he may ac- 
quire it from these pages. It is not profound; it 
is not erudite; but it is intelligible, clear, and 
trustworthy. Thisis the first of the “Ten Epochs 
of Church History” which this admirable pub- 
lishing house is giving to students and the read- 
ing public. The design is* excellent, and the 


1 The Age of the Great Western Schism. By the Rev. 
Dr. Clinton Locke. The Christian Literature Com» any 
New York. $3. 
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eminent editor, the Rev. Dr. John Fulton, a man 
eminently qualified for the task. 

The volume treating of The Ecumenical Coun- 
cils ‘ has been prepared by W. P. Du Bose,S.T.D., 
of the University of the South. Dr. Du Bose is a 
thinker, and his history of the councils is deci- 
dedly a contribution to the histery of Christian 
theology. His position is essentially candid, while 
his temper is conservative. Perhaps it would not 
be wrong to say that his purpose is to show the 
reasonableness of or‘hodox doctrine. He ration- 
alizes but within limits. It is not only a history 
that Dr. Du Bose has written but a philosophy of 
dogma. From these pages we perceive that 
Athanasius and Leo were deep thinkers, not hide- 
bound traditionalists. This is important to re- 
member when we are studying the account of the 
creed-making age. The dogmas that look dead 
and dried to-day were alive with intense life and 
purpcse. They were the best result of many 
minds. A creed is not Catholic because a coun- 
cil of many or of few bishops and presbyters de- 
creed it, but because it expresses the common 
conviction of thousands and of generations of men 
and women who turned their understanding of 
the New Testament into those forms of words. 
No tyrant ever rules long when his people are not 
willing, no creed was ever imposed by speculative 
or traditionary theologians unless the people al- 
ready believed. Creeds arise out of the people, 
and are not arbitrarily imposed upon them. The 


past made the creeds ; it is our function to explain 
them rationally. Once they were reasonable. 


They could be soagain. Any one who reads Dr. 
Du Bose’s treatise must see that this is so. He 
does not conceal the part that politics and 
State-craft had in framing some formularies. 
The everlasting Eastern question enters a large 
factor into this history of doctrine, as it did in the 
Great Schism. Also the strife between “the 
masses and the classes” left its mark upon the 
formation of doctrine, that is to say, upon the 
formulation of creeds. For example, the emphasis 
upon the divinity of our Lord was always to be 
found with a corresponding neglect of the reality 
and importance of his humanity. This neglect 
affected humane and social work. It was accom- 
panied by monarchial theories of social organiza- 
tion. Dr. Du Bose hints at all this, and hints are 
all that the limitations of his volume allow. The 
liberal theologian will admire this thoughtful 
book even when he sees reasons to dissent from 
some of the positiors of the author. 

To the publishers we have a word of criticism 
toutter. It is this. These volumes are bound 
in boards with muslin backs, stamped to imitate 
half-calf. The sham is unworthy the class of 
books. Besides this style of binding is probably 
not durable. In a little while the book will look 
shabby, but however that may be, our chief griev- 
ance is the make-believe half calf bindings. 


‘Ecumenical Councils. By W. P. Du Bose. The 
Christian Literature Company, New York. $1.50. 
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Talks for the Times? 


Mr. W. H. Crogman, a negro professor in Clark 
University, Atlanta, Georgia (he has filled the 
chair of Latin and Greek since 1880), has pub- 
lished a little volume of “ Talks for the Times ” 
—a selection of those which he has made on 
various occasions during the last thirteen years. 
The volume ought to have an interest for all 
those whose attention is in any way devoted to 
racial problems, since the subjects treated are 
such as relate to the race with which Professor 
Crogman is identified. The essays on Frederick 
Douglass and Bishop Haygod are interesting 
examples of the author’s style. Professor Crog- 
man’s long experience as an educationist gives a 
double weight to the opinion which he so clearly 
expresses, and the book is a distinct help to a 
better understanding both of the colored race and 
of present educational problems in the South. 


Books of the Week 


{The books mentioned under this head and under 
that of Books Received include all received by The 
Outlook during the week ending July 23. This weekly 
report of current literature will be supplemented by 
fuller reviews of the more important works.] 


EDUCATIONAL 


The five volumes of required literature for the 
Chautauqua Reading Circle during the coming 
year deserve the warmest commendation. Their 
scholarship is thorough and their style attractive. 
The giving of information will be the smaller 
partoftheirwork. They are calculated to awaken 
and stimulate intellectual interest—their authors 
recognizing that intellectual life is more than 
intellectual meat, and that the way to develop 
intellectual life is not by treadmill discipline, but 
by quickening thought upon subjects of natural 
concern to humanity. The volumes in the series 
are : Jmperial Germany, by Sidney Whitman, 7he 
Social Spirit in America, by Professor Charles R. 
Henderson, Roman Life in Pliny’s Time, by Mau- 
rice Pellison, A Short History of Medieval 
Europe, by Professor Oliver J. Thatcher, and 
Roman and Medieval Art, by William H. Good- 
year. “Imperial Germany” is the work of an 
Englishman who has lived in Germany, and tells 
of conditions as they really affect the ordinary life 
of the people. The chapter on the German 
nobility, for example, gives the reader a genuine 
insight into the depressing influence upon social 
and business life, as wellas upon political develop- 
ment, exercised by the maintenance of the 
noble caste. Professor Henderson’s book on 
“The Social Spirit in America” deals at times 
with what seems trivial, but is nevertheless full of 
information and suggestion concerning the phases 
of natural life, which are the most important 
because they most affect the every day concerns 
of the great body of the people. The author is 


1Talks for the Times. By W. H. Crogman, South 
Atlanta, Georgia, 
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fully in sympathy with the religious spirit which 
makes the broadening of opportunities for all the 
children of the state the goal of social reform, 
and describes with enthusiasm not only all the 
many institutions for popular education through 
schools and libraries and clubs, but also urges 
the political reforms such as the referendum and 
the direct primary, which aim to educate the 
whole people by giving all the opportunity to par- 
ticipate directly in the government of the country. 
Often he has occasion to discuss questions of 
social morality, as when he deals with luxury or 
with the influence of the theaters. Here he 
steadfastly maintains his own independence of 
thought, condemning luxury without regard to the 
desire of the rich to dignify self-indulgence with 
the name of charity, and pleading for the educa- 
tional possibilities of the theaters without regard 
to the desire of the middle classes to make a tra- 
ditional asceticism in non-essentials the test of a 
conscientious life. The three remaining volumes 
are distinctively historical, but, like the modern 
volumes, lay stress on those things which interpret 
the common life of the people. Professor 
Thatcher’s “ Short History of Medieval Europe” 
was recently commended in these columns upon 
its publication by the Scribners. “Roman and 
Medizeval Art” is not indeed a work revealing so 
much first hand investigation, but is an attractive 
popularization of the subject in hand. Maurice 
Pellison’s “ Roman Life in Pliny’s Time,” trans- 
lated from the French by Maud Wilkinson, is a 
truly illustrating picture of the domestic, social 
and business relationship of the Roman people. 
This volume, as also those on art and on modern 
Germany, is capitally illustrated. The great 
Chautauqua Circle is certainly to be congratulated 
upon the selections of the committee. (Flood and 
Vincent, Meadville, Pa.) 


OUT-OF-DOORS 


The bird literature is large enough now to de- 


mand its own shelf in the family library. It is 
well this is so, when the Smithsonian Institute 
tells us in solemn warning that there are speci- 
mens of birds peculiar to this country fast becom- 
ing extinct, due to the misdirected energies of egg 
and bird collectors, and the aimless cruelty of 
men who call themselves sportsmen, and of the 
thoughtless or wicked small boy. The time has 
come for educating the “House People,” to 
quote the authors of Citizen Bird, by Mabel Os- 
good Wright and Elliott Coues (The Macmillan 
Company, New York), to appreciate not only 
the beauty, but the commercial value of birds. 
“Citizen Bird” is written in the form of a story. 
Two city children go to visit a doctor-uncle at 
an old farmhouse that has been closed so many 
years that the birds think they own it, and resent 
the appearance of “ House People,” who are their 
enemies. The uncle-doctor is a scientific author- 
ity on birds; he begins the education of his 
niece and nephew and a lame boy of the neigh- 
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bor, by taking with him a field-glass in a t- 
in the orchard, and continues the lessons in his 
study. A girl of seventeen, a daughter of 
doctor, is the mother, or leader of the gro 
The birds are divided not only by species but ; 
“guilds,” birds following the same occupal: 
being classitied as members of certain guilds: 
“Ground Gleaners,” “The Trappers,” “Sky 
Sweepers,” “ Wise Watchers,” “Seed Soweis,” 
“Weed Warriors,” and “ Sea Sweepers.” The 
birds are classed also as “ The birds that sing,” 
“ The birds that croak and call,” “ The birds that 
are cannibals,” “‘ The birds that coo and scratch,” 
“ The birds that wade and paddle,” “ The birds 
that swim and dive.” The children are taught 
to keep note-books; these tell the prominent 
physical characteristics of the birds noted when 
the bird is seen, and then carefully compared 
with previous notes and with illustrations, and 
with the bird when seen through the field-glass. 
Both of the authors of “Citizen Bird” are recog- 
nized authorities and good writers. The book is 
carefully and beautifully illustrated by Louis 
Agassiz Fuertes. It is a book, indeed, for the 
family vacation library. 


HISTORY AND TRAVEL 


Signora Sofia Bompiani has published 4 Short 
History of the Italian Waldenses, and Messrs. 
A. S. Barnes & Co., New York, have given to it 
an attractive dress. The author seems at home 
in her subject; she is of American birth, but her 
many years residence at Rome well fits her to un- 
derstand the habits and character of all the Italian 
people as well as the habits and character of the 
Protestant part of that people. The statement 
of present conditions in the first pages of the 
volume is somewhat impaired by unfortunate 
paragraphing. The information concerning Vigi- 
Jantius and the Albigenses will not find universal 
acceptance, but the book as a whole is extremely 
interesting to all students of history or religion. 
We regret that the publishers did not insert larger 
maps so that the names might be more easily 
read. The illustrations are charming. 

Another volume, in similar binding from the 
same publishers, is entitled Annals of Switzerland, 
and is by Julia M. Colton. As with the book just 
spoken of, the cartographical value of this might 
have been improved. In any map of Switzerland 
the various cantons should be put in different 
colors. In addition to its depressing monotony, 
however, this map seems wanting in many of the 
dots for towns. One reads a name and then 
searches in vain in its immediate vicinity to find 
the corresponding dot. We also notice some 
queer misprints. For instance, Char for Chur 
and Lansanne for Lausanne. The map gives us 
the little hamlet Pfaefers (which is calls “ Pfetier”) 
but does not give the large and important water 
ing place of Ragatzclose by. Othernames having 
“ze” are changed by the author to “e,” forinstance 
Rhetia to Rhetia, and Zehringen to Zerinzen. 
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She might at least have been consistent and left 
out the “h” in the first word. There are no less 
than three spellings used of a familiar name— 
Freiburg, Freyburg, and Fribourg. A page is 
devoted to the cantonal coats-of-arms, well col- 
ored, but with all the names in German. Some 
of these names have been Anglicized ; it seems a 
pity that we should not have their English equi- 
valents. Throughout the book, too, we have 
“Luzemn” instead of “Lucerne.” <A list of 
authorities prefaces. the text, and is not only man- 
ifestly incomplete, but, while fifteen authors are 
quoted the most important of all—Dandliker—is 
omitted. When we come to the text itself, how- 
ever, our attention is quickly and continuously 
held by the author’s clear and concise description 
of Swiss history from earliest ages to the present 
time. 

Professor W. M. Ramsay, has published through 
Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, an in- 
teresting volume of his /mpressions of Turkey 
during his wanderings of twelve years and his 
studies of seventeen years. We reserve the work 
for later notice. 


NOVELS AND TALES 


Mrs. Oliphant’s recent death will direct special 
attention to her latest published stories—two in 
number—called jointly Zhe Ways of Life. They 
are gentle, thoughtful tales, and in so far as 
they deal with life-problems are high-minded and 
suggestive. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York.) 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The Macmillan Company publishes Book I. of 
Edmund Spenser's Zhe Faerie Qucene, edited by 
Kate M. Warren, who has done her work in an 
acceptable way. The type is a trifle small, but 
isso leaded as to be reasonably clear. 

Josephine Curtis Woodbury in Christian Sci- 
ence Voices includes several lectures setting forth 
quite fully the doctrines of the now large body 
believers in the so-called Christian Science. The 
last chapter deals with the perplexing question 
“Who is to be Mrs. Eddy’s successor?” but 
without answering it. (Press of Samuel Usher, 
Boston.) 


Literary Notes 


—Mr. Hall Caine’s “ The Christian,” will be 
published simultaneously next week in this coun- 
try and in England. 


—It is announced that Mr. Barrie’s “ Margaret 
Ogilvie” is in its twentieth thousand, and his 
“Sentimental Tommy ” in its thirty-fifth. 

—A new volume of verse by Mr. Robert Un- 
derwood Johnson, the associate-editor of the 
“Century,” will appear next autumn, The title 
is to be « Songs of Liberty and Other Poems.” 

—Madame Blanc, the distinguished French 
witer and the author of a story, “Her Only 
Love,” in The Outlook of July 10, has received 
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from the French Academy a prize of fifteen hun- 
dred francs ($300) for her readable book on 
American women. 


—The tenth volume of the great History of 
France, at which MM. Lavisse and Rambaud 
have been at work, has now appeared. The vol- 
ume is devoted to the Revolution and to Napo- 
leon. 


—This year the Schiller Prize was divided be- 
tween the dramatists, Herren von Wildenbruch 
and Hauptmann. As this prize is bestowed in 
the name of the German Emperor, that monarch 
decided to set aside the judgment of the jury and 
awarded the whole prize to Herr von Wilden- 
bruch, the author of dramas which glorify the 
Hohenzollern race. The eminent literary histo- 
rian, Professor Erich Schmidt, was one of the 
judges, and resigned his seat in consequence of 
the Emperor’s arbitrariness. 


—Like all celebrities, Mr. Rudyard Kipling has 
been besieged by autograph hunters. It occurred 
to him that he might make his correspondents 
contributors toa pet charity of his up in Vermont, 
the Fresh Air Fund. The following is one of his 
letters : 

Naulakha, Waite, Vermont. 

Dear ——: Your order of the 22d inst. has been filled, 
we trust to your satisfaction, and the stuff is returned 
herewith. 

We did not know that there would be such a mass of 
Jumber to put through the mill; and we note also, that 
your order covers at least ‘wo supplementary orders— 
(a) in the case of a young lady, aged nineteen (not in 
original contract), and (4) an autograph-book for which 
we have supplied an original hardwood verse. 

Our mills are running full time at present in spite of 
business depression ; but we are very reluctant to turn 
away any job that offers. Under these circumstances, 
and making allowance for time consumed in unpacking, 
sorting, packing, crating, and returning finished goods. 
we should esteem it a favor if you could see your way to 
forward an additional ten dollars to the Fresh Air Fund. 

Very sincerely yours, 
R. KipLiInG & Co. 

P.S. Autographs supplied on moderate terms: guar- 
anteed sentiments to order. Versea specialty. Wo dis- 
count for cash.—Book-buyer. 
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For the week ending July 23 


A. S. BARNES & CO., NEW YORK 
Colton, Julia M. Annals of Switzerland. $1.25. 
Bompiani, Sophia V. History of the Waldenses. $1. 
FLOOD & VINCENT, MEADVILLE 
Goodyear, W. H. Roman and Medieval Art. $1. 
Thatcher, -4 J. A Short History of Medieval 
Europe. $l. 
Pellison, Maurice. Roman Life in Pliny’s Time. Trans- 
lated by Maud Wilkinson. 
Whitman, Sidney. Imperial Germany. $1. 
Henderson, C. R. The Social Spirit in America. $1. 
THE MACMILLAN CO., NEW YORK 
penser, Edmund. The Faerie Queene. 50 cts. 
We Nights ath Osgood and Elliott Coues. Citizen 


x > NEELY, NEW YORK 
Loota. Montrésor 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, NEW YORK 
Oliphant, Mrs. The Ways of Life. $1. 
Ramsay, W. M. Impressions of Turkey. $1.75. 
SAMUEL USHER, BOSTON 
Woodbury, Josephine Curtis. Christian Science Voices. 
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The Negro Conference at Hampton 
From a Special Correspondent 


The Conference of the colored people just 
closed at Hampton Institute has been a notable 
one in the history of this people; and as no class 
or social force exists apart, our entire American 
well-being may be said to have inter st in what 
was done and said there. 

The full attendance on the sessions of this Con- 
ference by colored people from all the walks in 
life, the deep earnestness and attention manifested, 
the unflinching determination to hear the truth, 
the whole truth, the unsavory truth, no less than 
such as was calculated to inflate vainly or inspire 
pride, and also the brave effort to shoulder their 
responsibilities and address themselves to the 
needs of their people as they were shown to exist, 
do credit to the heads as well as to the hearts of 
the men and women assembled at Hampton. 

The discussions, mostly along lines of sociologi- 
cal investigation, or of direct instruction in the 
practical matters of living and working, were full 
of point and suggestion for any student of our 
social problems. Questions of scientific farming, 
of how to diminish the drudgery and increase the 
profits of the farm, of stemming the tide of emi- 
gration from the rural districts into the cities, 
negro mortality and criminal statistics, sanitary 
measures, amusements, dress, morals, manners, 
all were presented and studied with an eager 
interest that could come only from living issues. 
The Rev. Francis J. Grimké, of the Fifteenth 
Street Presbyterian Church, Washington, sounded 
the keynote of the Conference when he said: 
“The one indispensable condition to success 
for the negro is personal fitness—the ability 
to do well what is to be done. White men 
cannot help us. We have got to work out our 
own destiny. The power that is to clear the path 
of the negro in this country lies within the negro 
himself—in his own intelligence and pluck, fidel- 
ity and conscientiousness, his high resolve to 
make himself worthy and to put his best into 
whatever he does. If he exercises that power, he 
will succeed; if he does not, he will fail and ought 
to fail!” The speaker gathered up his slender, 
well-knit frame as if to throw the disk, and hurled 
his maledictions on shoddy work and pulpy char- 
acter with such stern intensity that a visitor 
remarked in a whisper: “That man is the Savo- 
narola of his people !” 

An interesting figure at the Conference was 
that of Mrs. Orra Langhorne, a slaveholder in 
the days of “Ole Virginny,” and now a faithful 
friend and worker for the colored people. A 
touching incident occurred on the third day of 
the Conference, at once characteristic of this 


woman and of the quick sympathy and ready re- 
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sponsiveness of her audience. A reformatory 
for youthful criminals in the State of Virginia 
was being urged by a colored member of the 
Conference, when Mrs. Langhorne came forwaid 
and related an incident from her personal obser- 
vation. A little colored girl from the country 
had hired out in a certain town. The temptation 
of her employer’s pocketbook, left lying carelessly 
around, proved too great for her weak will and 
defective training. She was convicted of stealing, 
and, there being no house of correction or middle 
ground for the punishment of such an offense 
without the moral destruction of the offender, 
she was thrown into jail, in a cage with two men, 
hardened criminals, separated from her only by 
the iron bars of the partition. Terrified at the 
consequences of what she had done, and the 
dread of her calamity becoming known to the 
folk at home, the child tore off her apron-string 
and tried to hang herself from the cross-bar of 
her miserable cell. Her neighbors in wretched- 
ness, seeing what was going on, called to the 
jailer, who, however, took his own time about 
coming, as he was quite used to an uproar among 
the prisoners. When he did arrive the little one 
was already unconscious, and he beat her with 
his stick to bring her to. “I saw her,” continued 
the speaker, in her well-modulated Virginian 
tones, “lying on her little pallet, with the string 
of her apron still around her neck, and the marks 
of the beating still quivering on her poor little 
body. I witnessed the case of another child, a 
little boy, who was thrown into the same com- 
partment with a maniac, who bit him and mangled 
him terribly. We have not room in our asylum 
for all the insane, and some of them have to be 
crowded into the jails with prisoners, without dis- 
tinction of age or sex.” 

Few eyes were dry as she concluded, and sub- 
scriptions for the prospective reformatory ran 
rapidly up to two hundred dollars. 

Another striking figure in this remarkable Con- 
ference, a woman too, and in picturesque contrast 
with the quiet, demure little form of Mrs. lang: 
horne, the former slave-owner, was Fannie Jack- 
son Coppin, once a slave. Tall and powerful of 
frame, with a voice that quivers with emotion, her 
ready wit and irresistible logic, above all her irre- 
proachable character and her long life of service 
for her people, well known to all present, made 
Mrs. Coppin the central figure of the Conference. 
For many years principal of the institute estab- 
lished by Quakers for the higher education of 
colored youth in Philadelphia, Mrs. Coppin, in 
days when industrial education for the negro 
was less popular than to-day, devoted herself to 
the creation of an industrial department in that 
school. To-day ten industries are taught in the 
school, and its indefatigable principal is Dow 
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preaching a crusade to establish industrial ex- 
changes where the products of their labor may 
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church. “Among most peoples,” he said, the 
primitive sociological group was the family and 






























be bought and sold, and where domestic servants the clan. Not so the American negro. Here 
may be helped. every vestige of primitive organization was de- 
4 The Woman’s Exchange on South Twelfth stroyed by the slave ship. In this country the 
; Street is known among the worthy charities of first distinct voluntary organization of the negro 
j Philadelphia, and many a piece of fine needle- was the negro church. The negro church ante- 
work or millinery or hand-painting,many a brand dates the negro home, and stands to-day the 
. of pickles and jellies and home-made bread, finds fullest and broadest expression of organized negro 
: its way into homes which, owing to the exclusion life. The negrochurchis not simply an organism 
| of this class, could never, perhaps, but for this for the propagation of religion. It is the center 
medium, have come to a knowledge that colored of social and intellectual life as well, the organ 
people were producers of such goods. More for amusement, for relaxation, for instruction, 
“ than all, perhaps, many a workingwoman is the newspaper, the lyceum, the picnic, the tryst- 
- taught how to iron a shirt and ventilatea room ing-ground.... The time has come when the 
7 or wait at table, at the same time that she is en- activities of the negro church must be differen- 
oe couraged by a larger social life and the feeling tiated, when it must surrender to the school and 
- that somebody cares. The effect of Mrs. Cop- home and to the social organization those func 
ed pin’s presence at the Conference was to deepen _ tions which, in a day of organic poverty, it so hero- 
he the purposes of those who heard her towards ically sought to bear.” 
“t this large and most important factor in the home The discussions and projects of the Conference 
‘ comfort of every community, and working- crystallized into the following resolutions and com- 
7 women’s exchanges were projected for most of mendations: 
mt the large cities represented. The Conference heartily commends the work of Hamp- 
h Among the papers presented were two specially ton Institute in its endeavor to study the sociological 
he worthy of note, by Mr. Kelly Miller, Professor of problems of American negroes. After consideration of 
ut N eng a . the urgent needs of the negro people, the Conference 
oat Mathematics in Howard University, and Dr. Du secommends : 
os Bois, of the staff in the University of Pennsy]l- First. That negroes be urged to become landholders, 
ith vania for special sociological investigation. and we suggest as the best means to this end the — 
4 . . ° tion of land com ies to purchase large tracts, whic 
Pistecea 5 companies to purchase large | " 
ued b ww wenger reviewed Frederick L. Hoff may be subdivided and sold on terms to suit the masses. 
Same man's ook on “Race Traits and Tendencies of Second. That building associations and savings- 
; the American Negro.” Admitting the accuracy banks are the best means of securing homes. ; 
Fr of many of the figures used by Mr. Hoffman, Mr. Third. That our people — and ne busi- 
TKS : . ° ar ness enter rises among ourseives for su ying our own 
N - P g pplying 
“ed filler changed fallacious handling, claiming that wants, and for the employment of our own labor. 
“ proportions and percentages, particularly where Fourth. That industrial exchanges be established in 
- the numbers investigated are small, are danger- cities for the encouragement of our skilled workmen and 
om- 
ous and misleading. workwomen. ae 
oled To di “ — ee Fifth. That school boards in our large cities intro- 
lum _10 disprove the proposition, based on the quce industrial training into the public-school sys- 
i high percentage of deaths in negro communities, tem. ; 
dis that the negro is on the road to final extinction, Re Thit 4 people - urged - pou 7 
P Mr. Mi i ° rigid economy in their expenditures ; that teachers an 
z Tiller compares the death-rate of negroes iN others in positions of influence impress upon our girls 
sub American cities with the death-rate in cities of — the idea of economy, neatness, and simplicity of dress ; 
y Mr. Hoffman’s own fatherland, showing as great and that ministers advise their congregations against 
ran and often greater mortality among the Germans — — for church edifices, and against 
: : : : 00 costly funerals. 
Con- than among American megross. Likewise with Seventh. The distribution from time to time of sim- 
ows reference to criminal statistics, Mr. Miller con- _ ple, pointed, and brief tracts for the people, containing 
a tends that it is unscientific to show merely what information and advice on agriculture, domestic — 
sang: — : omy, hygiene, and other questions affecting our welfare. 
e a 4 ‘ . . 
jack- . r cent. the black criminals of a community Eighth. That mothers’ meetings and fireside schools 
ul of car to the entire black population in that com- be carried on in every community ; that special atten- 
h munity, but that also a cross comparison should _ tion be given to the training of our girls in domestic 
y er be made between criminal ratios in different com- S¢*Vice and household duties ; and that in cities especial 
r irre- munities wh th ree efforts be made to provide for the proper reception, 
srvice ; Ss where the negro is present and wherehe  agcistance., and friendly guidance of young men and 
ne is absent, as, for example, between New York women who are strangers to city life. 
" " and Alabama, California and Georgia, before Ninth. We believe that we need to pay special atten- 
rence. : : : ° tion to the moral welfare of our own people ; to impress 
concl = , : 
estab- al luding that the negro furnishes the highest a spirit of sacrifice upon our educated and professional 
mage nminal record in the country. Finally, he holds classes; we deeply deplore the criminal propensities ot 
ee that the negro’s great mortality and high criminal our lowest classes, and should strive by all honorable 
pin, 1 record, so far as true, must be ascribed to con- ™eans to prevent their increase, the most practicable 
negro dition and ci t th h are means to this end being, in our judgment, the establish- 
elf to cia tiene = rather than toinherent ment in every Southern State of a reformatory for 
1 that race traits and tendencies. juvenile offenders, who may thus be reclaimed from 
sais In his paper on the amusements of the negro, = = = — peel sii aaa 
Dr. Du Boi . sys enth. That there is need of a duly authorized per- 
5 now | Bois remarked the unique position among son, who is qualified by special preparation, experience, 


the colored people of America held by the negro and zeal, to spread among our people by lectures and 
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personal talks a knowledge of practical methods of 
social regeneration and reform. 

Eleventh. And, finally, after a conference and discus- 
sion, we steadfastly continue in our belief that the 
negro has a bright future in this country ; and that by 
cultivating peace and harmony with our fellow-citizens 
and by reliance on the aid of our heavenly Father, we 
may reasonably hope for its realization. 


Signs of Progress in China 
By the Rev. Arthur H. Smith 


At first sight it would seem asif an article with 
this caption would be hke the chapters on snakes 
in Ireland, or on owls in Iceland. Amid the 
multitudinous differences between the Occidental 
and the Oriental, perhaps the most conspicuous 
is the lack of patience in the former, as compared 
with the comparative stolidity of the latter. What 
signify the few years of a single century upon a 
national dial-plate the fingers of which point to 
curves tnat take in four thousand or more years? 
It is our perennial error to expect changes in brief 
spaces of time, which, if they come at all, can be 
rationally expected only as the resultant of the 
composition of many forces operative in long 
periods. When the war with Japan closed two 
years ago, we were full of the hope which springs 
eternal, that now an era of reform had dawned 
for China. She must reform or perish, and she 
had no idea of perishing. Nota single one of all 
our hopes has come to fact, and in a way it may 


be said that we knew all the time that they would 


not. The forces at work in obstruction are so 
numerous as almost to dety analysis. They all 
have for their basis that respect for the established 
order which is one of the leading factors in the 
perpetuity of Chinese institutions for uncounted 
ages. 

The gigantic work of enlightening the official 
mind of China, or even that minute fraction of it 
which is at all accessible to foreigners, is the 
specialty which the Rev. Gilbert Reid has chosen 
for himself, on lines which have long since been 
put before your readers. No more important or 
more difficult task was ever set even in China, 
and it is not too much to say that Mr. Reid has 
shown qualities which have convinced all classes 
of foreigners in China that he is the man to do 
this work. But Mr. Reid has captured the Chi- 
nese themselves as well, and he has returned to the 
United States with the indorsement of many of the 
highest officials in China, of the Foreign Office 
itself, and of the foreign communities of Tientsin 
Peking, and Shanghai. Not only so, but he has also 
captured Dr. Martin, the most distinguished for- 
eign scholar in the Empire recently returned, and 
who now intends to co-operate with Mr. Reid 
in whatever ways may seem wisest for the end in 
view. It is to be hoped that well-wishers of 
China in the United States will see in this new 
opening a providential opportunity such as has 
never occurred before and may never occur again. 

lt is thirteen years since the first Imperial de- 
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cree was issued authorizing a railway from Tien- 
tsin to Peking, an extension of the short T’cng 
Shan line, then the only one in China. The inner 
history of the obstruction which this small ad- 
vance movement encountered has not been pub- 
lished, but the plan was quietly smothered. Piles 
were driven for a bridge across the Pei Ho at 
Tientsin, but the Ningpo junkmen raised a tu- 
mult, and the piles were pulled up again. It is 
interesting to remember that when foreign en- 
gineers had failed to get them up—thike the 
drummer-boy, they had never learned to sound a 
retreat—the Chinese themselves did it by securely 
anchoring some of their broad-bottomed boats to 
the piles at low water, when the tide did the work 
of itself! Just thirteen years later, the railroad 
to Peking is a fact accomplished, and trains have 
been running for some weeks. The Peking sta- 
tion is outside the Yung Ting gate of the south- 
em city, not more than four miles from the 
Imperial Palace, and the cars are already over. 
crowded before the road is fairly in operation. It 
is a significant fact that the route of the railway 
is taken through a back country as free as possible 
from towns, lest it should disturb the traffic be- 
tween Tientsin and T’ung Chou, the port of the 
capital. It seems impossible that other branch 
lines should not soon follow, for the many ad- 
vantages will certainly overcome all opposition. 
The need of some seaside resort for the residents 
of the Province of Chihli has long been felt, and 
within a few years tracts of land have been 
bought near Shan Hai Kuan, the mountain pass 
separating this province from Manchuria. Two 
considerable seaside settlements have sprung up, 
which are rapidly growing. They are about 15\ 
miles from Tientsin by rail, and furnish that 
change of air and that marine view for which it 
has been hitherto necessary to go at least to dis 
tant Chefoo, or to still more distant Japan. 
Under the energetic lead of the French Minis 
ter, the Roman Catholics have recently secured 
the right to rebuild their great cathedral, which 
was destroyed at the time of the Tientsin massa 
cre in 1890. This proceeding, accompanied with 
the erection of a pavilion and a stone tablet, 
standing upon a huge imperial tortoise and cov: 
ered with brilliant yellow Imperial tiles, has been 
viewed with bitter hatred by the populace of 
Tientsin. Mutterings have been heard like those 
which preceded the massacre, and the Consuls 
took the precaution to advise their countrymen 
sgainst going into the native city. After thirty 
seven years of foreign residence in the commer 
cial capital of northern China, this certainly 
seems a humiliating state of things, but it is very 
real. A missionary party, anchoring for t he night 
near a spot where rumors of “ kidnapping ” had 
been more than usually violent, were recently set 
upon by a howling horde of savages, who would 
have torn them in pieces but for the discharge af 
a rifle and the speedy arrival of soldiers from al 
the principal authorities of the city. 
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Despite these strictly local eddies, all the mis- 
sionary societies report doors wide open, and 
more intelligent attention to preaching than ever 
before. There is a greatly increased demand for 
Christian literature of the best sort, and all the 
mission presses in China are overworked. Good 
books are numerous, and are constantly increasing 
innumber and improving in quality. Christian 
education is greatly advanced as compared with 
ten years ago. The great conventions of the 
past year, under the lead especially of Mr. Mott, 
have resulted in a wonderful spiritual harvest of 
permanent value. If we look at external phe- 
nomena, there is not a country in the world which 
does not seem to spend much of its strength in 
retrogression—perhaps none more so than our 
own. But if we look beneath the surface to the 
only partially visible forces which control human 
destiny, even China’s slow motion is perceived 
to have a meaning, and we have faith to believe 
that in the providence of God it is to result in 
some larger good than we have as yet apprehended. 

Tientsin, China. 


The Bible in Russia 

The American Bible Society, which has aided 
the St. Petersburg Society for the Propagation of 
the Holy Scriptures in Russia, has received a 
special report, expressing its high appreciation of 
the generous help which the American society has 
accorded during the last sixteen years. This help 
has enabled the Russian Bible Society to extend 
considerably its sphere of action. The propaga- 
tion of the Scriptures in Asiatic Russia was the 
ardent desire of the Russian Bible Society, but 
the want of means prevented its accomplishment. 
Now this has b:en attained. The colporteurs of 
the Russian Bible Society have borne the hard- 
ships and perils of long journeys through desert 
and forest, traveling through Siberia on horseback 
or in river boats, across its steppes and along 
its mighty rivers, visiting not only the towns, but 
also the settlements, gold diggings, and convict 
pnsons. In this manner 171,000 copies of the 
lloly Scriptures were distributed in Asiatic Rus- 
sia on the subsidy of the American Bible Society 
in the course of sixteen years. The Russian 
society has sold at a very low price or gratui- 
tously distributed Bibles (to the amount of about 
$1,000 annually) on the account of the subsidy of 
the American Bible Society. In this manner over 
500,000 copies of the Scriptures were sold at re- 
duced prices and given away in the period above 
mntioned in both Asiatic and European Russia. 


An Era of Good Feeling 
Among the most pleasing events of the cele- 
bration cf the Queen’s jubilee was the improve- 
ment in many places of the opportunity which it 
afforded for brotherly demonstrations between the 
ergy of the Established Church and the pastors 
ofthe Free Churches. At Worcester and Canter- 
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bury Cathedrals, for instance, the Free Church 
men attended the services by invitation, and 
occupied conspicuous positions. In a number of 
the parish churches they took part in the services. 
Several of the Anglican clergy, on the other hand, 
attended services in the Free churches, and took 
part in the same, by preaching or otherwise. 
Here and there it was not so, but an unseemly 
exclusiveness appeared. In general, however, 
the day afforded a better exhibition than has been 
seen for a long time of the submergence of sec- 
tarian divisions in the manifested unity of a 
national and Christian spirit. 


Notes 


The New Haven “ Palladium” announces that the 
Rev. Dr. Isaac C. Meserve, pastor, of the Davenport 
Congregational Church in that city, will resign soon to 
accept a call to a church in London, England. Dr. 
Meserve has been pastor of Davenport Church in New 
Haven for twenty-three years. 


The Luther League ot America, the Lutheran young 
people’s organization in this country, numbering more 
than 60,000 members, has just decided to hold its third 
biennial national convention in New York City. Tues- 
day, Wednesday, and Thursday, Octuber 19, 20, and 21 
1898, are the dates of the meeting. 


The Rev. Dr. W. J. Chichester, who is about to succeed 
Dr. Barrows in the pastorate of the First. Presbyterian 
Church of Chicago, is one of the foremost clergymen on 
the Pacific coast ; he has for some time been the pastor 
of Emmanuel Church in Los Angeles, California. He 
is a Baltimorean by birth, is a graduate of the City Col- 
lege there, and of Allegheny Theological Seminary. He 
also took a post-graduate course at Princeton. 


The Rev. Stephen H. Camp, D.D., pastor of the 
Church of the Unity in Brooklyn, N. Y., died on July 
30, at his summer residence in Woodstock, Conn., at the 
age of sixty. Dr. Camp, soon after entering the ministry, 
became chaplain of a colored regiment stationed at Port 
Hudson, La., and on his return from this service took 
charge of the Unitarian church at Toledo, O. In 1869 
he accepted a call to the Church of the Unity in Brook- 
lyn. He suffered a paralytic stroke several weeks ago. 


Trinity Episcopal Church. Hartford, Conn., which is 
being enlarged and beautified, will probably be the 
cathedral church of the diocese. “It is to be,” says 
the Hartford “ Times,” ‘‘a free church forever. It will 
have neither pews nor rented seats. For those who 
come freely to worship there will be provided chairs in 
rows, which can be removed in case it is desired. Thus 
Hartford will have an episcopal cathedral of noble 
dimensions, to which the new coadjutor-bishop of the 
diocese of Connecticut will, we suppose, naturally desire 
to attach himself when it shall be ready for use.” 


The Western Secretarial Institute and Training- 
Schoo], with headquarters at Chicago, is holding its 
summer sessions at the Y. M. C. A. Camp, Lake Geneva, 
Wis. In the early part of the season special conferences 
were held for college students, and later for the Young 
Women’s Christian Association. The summer school 
lasts trom July 14to August 13; and a special Institute 
programme is held August 1-13, at which time lead- 
ing instructors are to give instruction in Association 
work, to deliver addresses, and to conduct special con- 
ferences. Professor H. C. King, D.D., of Oberlin Col- 
lege, has charge of the Bible study and personal life 
talks, and his work is much appreciated. The manage- 
ment of the school and institute is most efficient and 
satisfactory, being in charge of Mr. John W. Hansel, 
General Secretary of the Training-School. The attend- 
ance this season has been good, and the work of the best 
kind. 
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An evening company of half a dozen gentle- 
men is usually productive of sayings worth re- 
membering. On one such evening enjoyed by 
the Spectator recently the conversation turned 
toward extraordinary coincidences. No more 
startling examples of these have occurred than 
are recorded in the annals of death and crime. 
Only a year or two ago everybody was amazed 
by the confusion as to the identity of a young 
woman found drowned at Tarrytown, N. Y.; the 
points of resemblance in that case were much less 
exact, however, than often have occurred. Ina 
case in Scotland, about forty years ago, an old 
man found drowned in the Dee was mourned for 
by family and friends without a suspicion of 
mistake, for, in addition to the familiar figure 
and face, there was the apparently incontestable 
evidence of the absence of the left ear and of the 
forefinger of the left hand, which, every one 
knew, had been lost by their friend years before. 
Yet he was alive, and the dead body was that of 
a stranger—his double, even to the mutilations. 
The history of medical jurisprudence is full of 
such instances, and many an unfortunate has 
suffered punishment, even to death, because of 
an unexplained coincidence that placed his ap- 
pearance and circumstances parallel to those of 
some rogue. Such was the fate of the innocent 
Lesurques, in 1794, whose misfortune gave the 
motif to the dramatist of ‘‘ The Lyons Mail.” 


@ 


One of the gentlemen present on the occasion 
referred to had been manager of a large hotel in 
a seaport city, and related a curious incident from 
his experience there. A guest, named Andrew 
Rutherford Gray, upon leaving the hotel to return 
to his home in Scotland, gave directions as to the 
forwarding of any letters received for him, and 
the manager promised to attend to.the matter 
personally. Two days after his departure a pack- 
age of letters arrived from abroad, superscribed 
with the name of the man who had departed, 
which the manager immediately re-addressed and 
dropped into a post-box. About two hours after 
doing so a bustling traveler entered the hotel, 
and, after registering his name as “ A. R. Gray,” 
asked for letters. The clerk looked through the 
G’s, and reported none for any person of that 
name. The stranger insisted that surely there 
must be something, attracting the attention of the 
manager, who turned to the desk and asked the 
stranger to repeat his name. ‘“ Gray—Andrew 
Rutherford Gray !” Here was a state of things! 
The manager explained what had occurred. and 
the Briton waxed exceeding wroth ; but there was 
no time for waste in anger. The pair rushed 
away to the post-office, where the British mail 


was on the point of leaving, and where the new 
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Mr. Gray presented evidence satisfactory to the 
postmaster that the mistake described had really 
happened, and the letters, which really were his, 
were reclaimed. Neither Gray had any knowl 
edge of the other. 


@ 


The way in which paths cross in this wide 
world is sometimes extraordinary. A friend of 
the Spectator’s youth was a scientific man who, 
several years ago, became identified with educa- 
tional work in Japan. The writer had not seen 
him or heard from him in a long time, when he 
encountered him on a train going out of Chicago, 
en route for Japan. Four years.later the Specta- 
tor was sauntering down Kearney Street, in San 
Francisco, whiling away a few hours before em- 
barking for British Columbia, when he met this 
very man again ex route for Japan after a home 
visit. Neither had been in California since the 
previous encounter, and neither was staying there 
beyond that one day. 


® 


Another case of odd crossing of paths: Some 
years ago the writer, one hot day, was making 
that most slow and tiresome of journeys by rail 
from Nashville to Columbus, Kentucky, through 
a district which can hardly be equaled in the whole 
country for flat and muddy dreariness. He was 
standing on the platform of one of the cars, when 
a pa senger came from another, and, sitting down 
on the step, began to sing the popular ballad of 
that period—“Grandfather’s Clock.” “My dear 
sir!” the Spectator exclaimed, hurriedly invent- 
ing something in pure weariness of spirit, “ you 
have ruined me! When I left New York,” this 
fairy tale went on, “an eccentric friend told me 
that if I could travel to Denver and not hear 
‘Grandfather’s Clock’ sung once, he would give 
me a thousand dollars. I have chosen these un- 
frequented ways and kept aloof from my fellow- 
men in hope of earning that money, and now you 
have ruined my prospects.” Having recited this 
impromptu fiction with the utmost gravity, the 
Spectator rolled up his eyes in mock despair and 
returned to his seat, leaving the astonished vocal- 
ist to his reflections. Six months later, on 4 
howling snowy night, the Spectator paused in 
Scollay Square, Boston, waiting for a Cambridge 
horse-car. A gentleman tapped his shoulder and 
remarked: “I am the man whom you stopped 
warbling in Kentucky last summer. I am glad 
to see that you have survived your disappoint: 
ment. Good-evening !” 


@ 


Then the chat of the circle drifted away to other 
topics, bringing out here and there a good story— 
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bright crestings on the current of talk. One 
of the speakers had once been engaged in a rail- 
way project in Florida, which led him to travel 
widely among the “ crackers ” of the pine-lands. 
One evening he drove up to the house of one of 
these natives, and arranged to spend the night 
there. At supper the mistrcss of the family was 
kindly inquisitive to know who he was, where he 


came from, and so forth, which curiosity he grati- 
fied to the best of his ability, telling her that his 
home was in Boston and adding some information 
as to the situation and bigness of that, to her, 
unheayd-of town. The thing which seemed to 
impress her most forcibly was its remoteness. 
“ Laws-a-massy!’ she cried. ‘ How kin yo’ bear 
to live so f-a-r a-w-a-y from folks ?’ 


Correspondence 


Our Expenses for War and Education 
To the Editors of The Outlook: 

The figures you quote from Mr. Charles R. 
Skinner’s address at Milwaukee seem to me a 
curious study of statistics, not to say a juggle 
with figures. He starts out to show that ours is 
“the only great nation in the world which expends 
more for education than for war,” and then pro- 
ceeds to cite the expenses per capita annually of 
leading nations, not for war, but for the “ army,” 
which, in the case of England and the United 
States at least, is less than the cost of the xavy. 
The expenditure of the United States for “ war” 
inthis year 1897 is not less, but more, than the 
$1.35 per capita spent by us for education. We 
spend $2 per capita per year in pensions on the war 
forthe Union, and adding Mr. Skinner's “39 cents 
for the army,” and the interest on war debts and 
our great naval appropriations, makes our war 
tax considerably more than Russia’s $2.04, which 
is the largest in Europe. Instead of spending 
four times as much in this country for education 
as for war, we are spending this year of our Lord 
1897 not less than twice as much for war as for 
schools, if $1.35 be the correct figure for the lat- 
te. Ina year when only half the children of 
the National Capital are provided with school 
buildings, and when thousands are in similar 
case in the metropolis and other cities, and when 
politics is using the schools for spoils, I feel 
that there is little occasion for boasting about our 
expenditures for education. 

WILBUR F. CRAFTs, 


Supeiintendent of the Reform Bureau. 
Washington, D.C. 


Unjust 
To the Editors of The Outlook: 

In your issue of July 17 (first page) is this 
statement: “ As the present bill puts a tax of two 
cents a pound on sugar.... To the average 
family—a family with about $800 a year income— 
the sugar tax alone means a burden of $5 a year.” 
In this country we talk of “the average family ;” 
but relatively few such families exist. On the 
one hand we have the wealthy class, whose in- 
come can scarcely be estimated. To such the 
ax on sugar of $5 a year for the support of the 
bov.mment is unfelt. On the other hand we 


have thousancs of families whose income is a 
small fraction of $800 a year; they barely subsist. 
Upon such the same tax is levied for support of 
the Government as upon the millionaire—unless 
they are willing to forego the necessaries of life. 
What comparative benefits do these two classes 
respectively derive from the Government? If the 
millionaire’s property is in peril, does he not in- 
voke the Government, with army and navy, if 
need be, to stand guard over him? Except that 
life be made reasonably secure, what protection 
does the poor man receive from the Government? 
Yet each is assessed alike for support of the Gov- 
ernment. Is ours a Government “ of the people, 
for the people, and by the people”? or “of the 
rich, for the rich, and by the rich”? I am 
making no objection to wealth. I am only ask- 
ing why it should not pay its own bills! If there 
is justice in this law, will you kindly show the 
justice? W.iL. N. 


President Andrews’s Resignation 
To the Editors of The Outlook: 

Permit me through your columns to give utter- 
ance to the sense of profound humiliation which, 
as an alumnus of Brown University, I feel at 
the action which has just resulted in the resigna- 
tion of President Andrews. 

That Brown University stands disgraced in the 
sisterhood of colleges through the action of those 
to whom her highest interests have been intrusted 
must be the sorrowful conviction of many of her 
loyal sons. 

When a combination of political and finarcial 
interests can bring it about that the man who has 
done more than “ gifts and legacies ” can ever do 
to promote the splendid development which 
Brown has attained in recent years—when such a 
man is compelled to choose between freedom of 
speech and his position, he honors himself in re- 
signing the presidency, no less than his critics 
dishonor the college by forcing the choice upon 
him. The action of the corporation ought to de- 
feat its own purpose, for it is difficult to see how 
any self-respecting man of wealth can intrust his 
gifts to the care of a body which so openly adver- 
tises its motive as the committee of the corpora- 
tion has done. Much less is it conceivable that 
any self-respecting man of independent thought 
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can accept the presidency of the college with so 
conspicuous an example before him of the dan- 
ger of independent thinking. 

The alumni and friends of Brown University, 
wholly regardless of political or of economic 
preferences, have the right, as they have the duty, 
to be heard upon the matter. By every means 
worthy of the cause they should so effectually 
repudiate the influences which have led to the 
present lamentable state of affairs that it may 
yet be known that the city of Roger Williams is 
not the place where the behest of partisanship or 
of wealth can avail to suppress a “reasonable 
liberty of utterance” upon any topic whatsoever. 

ALUMNUS. 


In Unexpected Places 
To the Editors of The Outlook: 

“ How far that little candle throws his beams !” 
has become an axiom in this day of wide-reach- 
ing philanthropies from tiny beginnings. It is 
less frequently recognized, however, that stray 
rays, unneeded by him who lights the taper, illu- 
mine many a dark cranny. We lay plans care- 
fully, and toil to carry them out; and, lo, success 
comes upon us from around the corner! So 
often is this the case as to be in itself an assur- 
ance of an Omnipotence which bends the effort 
of each human atom to its own wise ends. A 
recent incident of this sort concerning The 
Outlook may not be uninteresting to its readers. 


There exists in Boston and in other cities, 
generally as a department of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association, a work known as “ Trav- 


elers’ Aid.” When an incoming steamer docks, 
there upon the Boston wharf stands a young 
woman whose blue badge is marked “ Young 
Women’s Christian Association Travelers’ Aid.” 
It is this lady’s duty to render needed assistance 
to every unprotected woman who encounters, often 
for the first time, the bewilderments and dangers of 
a great city. 

When a young girl from “County Corrk” 
wonders why her brother (to whom she wrote 
“one day, ma’am,” before she sailed) is not there 
to meet her, the Travelers’ Aid takes her to the 
suburb where he works. But he left his place at 
the blacksmith’s six weeks ago, and hours of in- 
quiry and search elapse before Jim Maguire is 
unearthed. 

Or this perplexed little mother needs atten- 
tion. She is moving from the Provinces to a 
Southern city, and has four toddling children, 
nine boxes of household goods, a trunk, a baby- 
carriage, a big bundle, a carpetbag, and a basket. 
Later the husband writes, “I did ask a kind 
Providence to bring my wife and little ones safely 
to me, and I think you must have been sent to 
their aid.” 

This child of thirteen has ten cents and her 
uncle’s address. It is “ The Dredge;” so word 
must be sent down the harbor and the little trav- 
eler consigned to the care of the stewardess till 
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Mr. Campbell can transfer his energies from the 
mud in Boston Bay to the weeping stranger in 
the cabin. The agent’s experiences, varied as 
they are amusing, or sometimes pathetic, would 
fill volumes. 

Now comes The Outlook’s share in the matter. 
A short time ago it published an account, not of 
the “ Travelers’ Aid,” but of the Gurls’ Friendly 
Society. It was read by a householder in a 
Massachusetts town from whose family a young 
girl was about returning to England. Hoping to 
secure from the Girls’ Friendly Society protec- 
tion for the lonely traveler, this gentleman wrote 
to Mrs. Lyman Abbott; and she, aware, as he 
was not, of the “ Travelers’ Aid,” immediately 
communicated with the Boston Young Women’s 
Christian Association. 

The episode ends happily, of course, with the 
young girl safely started on her journey over 
seas; and all because The Outlook described 
what had nothing to do with the matter. 

FE. A. 


Star of Night 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

The other day I roamed over some old books 
which I used in my Danish school, and I came 
across a simple little poem (written by Christian 
Richardt, a Danish minister), which affected me 
very much when I was a boy. Perhaps the ac 
companying rendering in English may give you 
an idea of what a beautiful poem it is. 

Oty ee 
Teach me, O star of night, 
With modest, steady light, 
Obedient, glad, to go the way 
From which God bids me not to stay : 
Teach me, O star of night! 


Teach me, O flowers of night, 

To wait for summer bright, 

And in the midst of earth’s deep woe 
To sprout beneath the winter’s snow 
Teach me, O flowers of night! 


Teach me, thou verdant wood, 

To shelter if I could 

Each being, friend or foe, whose face 
I meet in treading earth’s great race ; 
Teach me, thou verdant wood! 


Ye ocean waves so fair, 

Teach me my yoke to bear, 

And, like you, when day’s voices cease 
Reflect a thought of heavenly peace 
Teach me, ye waves so fair ! 


O sun, at cool of even 

Show me the way to heaven ; 

Teach me to find in earth’s dark night 
The promise of eternal light ; 

Teach me, O sun, at even ! 


The Texas Charcoal-Burners 
To the Editors of The Outlook: 

Language is inadequate to express the grati- 
tude of the above-named people for the phenom 
enally liberal response to the appeal made in 
their behalf for books, magazines, papers, etc. 
and no arithmetical calculus can estimate the 
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amount of good which has already been accom- 
plished. They are intensely anxious to havea 
neat house of worship in which all denominations 
may worship the God of their fathers according 
to the dictates of each conscience. A few hun- 
dred dollars, each person contributing a dollar 
each, will accomplish this commendable object. 

Please send contributions to the undersigned 
at New Birmingham, Texas (a post-office money- 
order office), and acknowledgment will be made 
through the columns of The Outlook. 

(Rev.) THos. WARD WHITE, D.D., 
Evangelist of the Presbytery of Eastern Texas. 


Notes and Queries 


NoTE TO CORRESPONDENTS.—/t is seldom possible 
toanswer any inquiry in the next issue after its receipt. 
Those who find expected answers late in coming will, 
we hope, bear in mind the impediments arising from 
the constant pressure of many subjects upon our lim- 
ited space. Communications should always bear the 
writer’s name and address. 


Which two of the following books would be most use- 
fulto one wishing to study the teachings of Confucius 
and Mencius: Legge’s translation of the Chinese clas- 
sics “* Confucius,” ** Mencius ;” or * Confucius, the Great 
Teacher,” by G. G. Alexander, published by Kegan 
Paul; and ‘‘ The Mind of Mencius,” by E. Faber, in the 
Foreign Philosophical Library? Can these books be 
obtained in New York City? if so, where? A.C. 


The Rev. Henry Blodget, D.D., to whom, as an 
expert through long residence as a missionary in 
China, we referred this question, has kindly 
favored us with the following answer: 


Let the student of Confucianism by all means ayail 
himself of the writings of Dr. Legge, Dr. Faber, end of 
other sinologues, English, French, and German, as he 
may be able. 

It would be well for him at the outset to understand 
that, from the time of Matthew Ricci to the present, 
students of the Chinese classics have been divided in 
their opinion as to the theism of the Chinese, ancient and 
modern. 

One party has regarded them as monotheists, and as 
having handed down the worship of the true God from 
ancient times to the present day. 

Others would regard the religion of the ancient classics 
(which is continued in the present State worship), as a 
pantheistic nature-worship, pervaded by the dualism of 
their philosophy. The chief object of their worship, 
Heaven, or Heaven and Earth, is spoken of sometimes 
with more, at others with less, of personality. 

In the writings of Dr. Legge, who belongs to the first 
class mentioned, he will find the word “ God” used as a 
translation of Shang 77, while most writers, even of that 
class, have used *“*Supreme Ruler,” or some similar 
expression, 

It will be well for the student of these subjects to bear 
in mind the peculiar views of the author whose work he 
has in hand, and to exercise his own judgment in decid- 
ing between them. 


Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, can 
import all the books you name. The Macmillan 


Company, New York, have published Legge in 
Parts. 


Is there any dictionary of the Bible that contains 
what is known of Bible characters from other sources, 
such as Josephus, the Talmud, etc., or any book that 
gives account of gods or heroes of Assyria, Greece, and 
Egypt, sometimes identified with Bible characters; as, 
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for instance, telling where the idea originated tha 
Japhet was the man afterwards worshiped as Jupiter 
All the Bible dictionaries I have seen were unsatisfac- 
tory in giving nothing but what one could find in the 
Bible itself, or at least very little else. F, 

For facts, as distinct from fictions, about Bible 
characters there is not much material outside of 
the Bible, except with reference to a few great 
personages in secular history whom it mentions, 
é. g. Cyrus. That Japhet is Jupiter is, of course, 
fiction. Archzological research has ascertained 
a few facts, for which consult especially the series 
of little books entitled “ By-Paths of Biblical 
Knowledge” (Revell Company, New York); also 
Professor Sayce’s books, as “ The Verdict of the 
Monuments ” and “ Social Life Among the As- 
syrians and Babylonians.” 


You lately showed (p. 724) that we had last year a 
total excess of exports (including gold and silver) of 
three hundred millions. Have we averaged a large 
annual excess for the last twenty-five years? What 
becomes of this continuous excess? Is it spent in for- 
eign travel, etc.? Or is it almost wholly used to pay in- 
terest on foreign capital invested here? Or what other 
large demands does it meet? About how much foreign 
capital have we got, and how much interest do we pay 
for it? ‘ 

Interest on American securities held abroad ac- 
counts for about $100,000,000, and foreign travel 
for possibly as much more. The remainder would 
seem to be for payment for securities sent here 
for sale. M. Georges Martin, in the “ Journal of 
the Statistical Society of Paris” (April, 1891), 
estimated the aggregate value of American secu- 
rities held abroad at from $1,846,000,000 to 
$2,386,000,000. The aggregate interest he esti- 
mated at from $91,700,000 to $118,700,000. 


Be good enough to inform me on the following points: 
1. What is the date of the organization of each of the 
missions, Protestant and Roman Catholic, operating in 
Japan? How many missionaries were sent out at the 
first? 3. What is the present number of church mem- 
bers connected with each? QUERIST. 

Partly through lack of accessible statistics, we 
cannot undertake to answer. There are twenty- 
five Protestant bodies, besides the Roman Catho- 
lic, now operating in Japan. Their, dates and 
the present number of adherents of each, are 
given in a sheet of statistics to be obtained by 
addressing the Rev. H. Loomis, Bible House, 
Yokohama. Perhaps he could also inform you 
about the Catholics. 


Please suggest a good and interesting method of Bible 
study, as 1 am very anxious to pursue some course that 
will be both instructive and entertaining. ° 

The best thing for you to do first is to learn 
“How to Read the Bible.” A most valuable 
book, so entitled, by Professor Adeney, of Eng: 
land, has just been published by Thos. Whittaker, 
Bible House, New York (price 50 cents). Peruse 
it thoughtfully, and you will get a clearer idea of 
your special needs. Then, if you are disposed to 
ask further advice, we will give it. 


I have two books in my library—the authors’ names 
not given. Could you give me their names? The 
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matter is of some interest to me. The books are: 
1. ‘Paul of Tarsus,” by “ A Graduate,” published in 
the United States by Roberts Brothers, 1872. 2. “‘ Who 
Was Jesus?” (N. Tibbals & Co., 1867.) The last is a 
very peculiar book. }. OV. 

The publishers inform us that, as they think, 
the authorship of the first has never been pub- 
licly acknowledged, and they can give no definite 
answer in regardtoit. The author of the second, 
as we are informed by its publishers, was Mr. 
R. A. Watkinson, now deceased, who was also 
the author of a book entitled “« The End as Fore- 
told in Daniel.” 


Who was “Samboscar,”’ who, according to rabbinical 
writings, taught Adam wisdom? Are the rabbinical 
books accessible? If so, who publishes them ? 

z.C. 3. 

A creature of rabbinical imagination. They 
are accessible. Address the Jewish Publication 
Society, Philadelphia. 


M. R. B.—The significant points in your inter- 
esting letter are that the failing of physical 
powers tends to weaken faith in a future state 
. . . that life cannot exist without something to 
be alive . . . thatlife cannot act or communicate 
without physical orgars. As to this, observe 
that life appears to be everywhere a body-builder. 
We observe it even in the material worid passing 
from an old body into a new one, as from a flower 
into a fruit, and from a grub into a winged insect. 
We gave our reason in this column, July 17, for 
believing that the moral life does not end at the 
death of the body, but passes on into a future 
state. Doubtless it will form for itself a body there 
as here. The failure of its present body is not 
arrest of development, but the condition of fur- 
ther development. 


The Rev. Isaac L. Case will confer a favor 
by sending his present address to the Editor of 
Notes and Queries. 


Somebody asked in Notes and Queries in The Outlook 
a few weeks ago about the town of Nedington, Conn., 
and where it is located. It should appear in a very 
complete table in the Hartford City Directory of odso- 
dete names of towns, and the fact that it does not so ap- 
pear, and is not to be found in the histories of early 
(colonial) days, would seem to show that it never ex- 
isted. However, I have not looked into the matter very 
carefully. A change of one letter would make Newing- 
ton, a town not far from Hartford, but this is not an o/d 
town. 


“M. H.C.” asks the author of the prayer, “ Now I 
lay me down to sleep.” The words were written by 
John Cotton, an early Colonial writer. oe ee 


July Necrology 


July 2.—The Rev. Dr. William S. Langford. 
Born 1842. Secretary of the Domestic and 
Foreign Missionary Society of the Episcopal 
Church. See page 660. 

July 3.—The Very Rev. Dr. Augustine F. Hewit. 


Born 1821. Superior of the Community of 
Paulist Fathers. See page 660. 
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July 3.—John Evans. Born 1814. 
of Colorado. See page 713. 

July 3— William S. Groesbeck. A noted Win- 
cinnati lawyer and philanthropist. See page 
763. 

July 5.—Sir John Bennett. Born 1814. A fa. 
mous English watchmaker. See page 7/3. 

July 7.—Joseph Edouard Dantan. Born i848, 
A well-known French painter. 

July 8—Isham Green Harris. Bom 
United States Senator from Tennessee. 
page 671. 

July 9.—The Rev. Dr. Samuel B. Halliday. Born 
1812. For many years Mr. Beecher’s assist- 
ant in the work of Plymouth Church, brook- 
lyn. See page 705. 

July 11.—Sir Patrick Alfred Jennings. 
1831. 
Wales. 

July 12.—George van Ness Lothrop. Born 1817. 
Ex-Minister to Russia. 

July 12.—The Rev. Dr. James Mulcahey. For 
twenty years Vicar of St. Paul’s Chapel, 
Trinity Parish, New York City. 

July 12.—James Barclay Jermain. Born 1809 
An eminent and phi.anthropic citizen of 
Albany. See page 763. 

July 17.—Rosalie Butler. A prominent socio- 
logical worker in New York City. Seepage 
776. 

July 18.—Edward Charles Baring, first Baron 
Revelstoke. Born 1828. Senior par'ner of 
the firm of Baring Brothers, bankers. See 
page 815. 

July 19.—Alexander Wheelock Thayer. Bor 
1817. The biographer of Beethoven. See 
page 806. 

July 16.—The Rev. Dr. Elwood H. Stokes. Bor 
1815. One of the best-known Methodist 
clergymen in this country. See page 759. 

July 17.—Levin Goldschmidt. Born 1829. Pro- 
fessor in the University of Berlin, and a great 
authority upon commercial law. See page 
815. 

July 20.—Jean Ingelow. Born 1820. A dis- 
tinguished English poet and novelist. See 
page 776. 

July 20.—Sir John Skelton. Born 1831. An 
English author, best known by his pseudo- 
nym “Shirley.” See page 805. 

July 21.—General Daniel W. Caldwell. Bom 
1830. President of the Lake Shore and Mich- 
igan Southern Railway Company. 

July 21—The Rt. Hon. Anthony J. Mundella, 
M.P. Born 1825. Twice President of the 
Board of Trade, with a seat in the Cabinet. 

July 24.—Clarence Armstrong Seward. Bom 
1828. A well-known lawyer of New York 
City, and nephew of the late Secretary Sew 
ard. 

July 25.—The Rev. Dr. Malcolm MeGregor 
Dana. Born 1842. A prominent Congrt 
gational clergyman. See page 810. 


Ex-Governor 


S18. 
See 


Bom 
Ex-Prime Minister of New South 
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July 27—James Rood Doolittle. Born 1815. 
Ex-United States Senator from Wisconsin. 


About People 


——Mr. Joaquin Miller, who was one of the Ar- 
gonauts of ’49, and a miner in California in those 
days, has set sail with one of the Klondike expe- 
ditions, and will write on the new mining camps 
as he sees them. 


—Miss Bertha Stoneman (Ph.D., Cornell, 
1896) has been appointed Professor of Botany in 
the Huguenot College, Cape Colony, Africa. 
The Huguenot College was founded for the edu- 
cation of the daughters of the French and Dutch 
Huguenots and of the English residents of South 
Africa. 

—Mr. William Heriry Doveton Haggard, a 
brother of the novelist, has recently been ap- 
pointed British Minister to Venezuela. Mr. 
Doveton Haggard has had nearly thirty years’ ex- 
perience as a diplomat, and has risen from the 
bottom of the ladder in that service. He has re- 
sided successively at Berne, Madrid, Washington, 
Teheran, Vienna, Stuttgart, Rio de Janeiro, 
Athens, Quito, and Tunis. 


—Sunday before last Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone 
celebrated the fifty-eighth anniversary of their 
marriage. On their way to church they passed 
through long lines of villagers, country-folk, and 
many strangers who had come to Hawarden to 
get a glimpse of the grand old couple. An on- 
looker said that Mr. Gladstone had rarely seemed 
in better health ; he shook hands vigorously right 
and left, and spoke with the enthusiasm of a 
young man. 


—A dispatch from Philadelphia says that Mr. 
William Duffy, a linotype operator employed in 
the composing-room of the Philadelphia « In- 
quirer,” set in six days last week the enormous 
amount of 469,300 ems of nonpareil type. 

His average per hour was 9.192 ems. He worked off 
the hook, ordinary run of daily copy, principally mar- 
kets and summaries of sporting contests; leaded his 
own matter, using one-point leads ; did all his own cor- 
tecting ; passed gailey proofs to next operator for cor- 
rection, and kept no account of waits for copy or breaks 
in machine. The highest average for six days hereto- 
fore was 8,700 ems per hour and 410,000 ems for six days, 
but the matter was leaded for the operator, and all 
stoppage of machines was deducted. The measure was 
also considerably wider than that of the “ Inquirer.” 
On the same basis Mr. Duffy could, however, set over 
500,000 ems. Mr. Duffy has set 11,900 ems nonpareil, 14 
ems pica wide, in an hour, which was ten lines less than 
the machine would cast. 

—The late Anthony J. Mundella, as his name 
indicates, was of Italian descent on his father’s 
side. In 1859 he organized the first courts of 
arbitration for the settlement of trade disputes. 
About a decade later he entered Parliament as 
an advanced Liberal. For five years from 1880 
he was Vice-President of the Council of Educa- 
tion and a Charity Commissioner. In 1886 he 
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accepted the Presidency of the Board of Trade, 
with a seat in the Gladstone Cabinet. He held 
the same position in the next Gladstone Cabinet, 
that of 1892. In this capacity Mr. Mundella 
established the Labor Department of the Board 
of Trade and founded two journals, the “ Labor 
Gazette” and the “ Board of Trade Joumal.” 
During his Parliamentary career Mr. Mundella 
was a leading member of several commissions on 
labor, education of the blind, and poor law 
schools. 


Bits of Fun 


It is the easiest thing in the world to be an ac- 
cessory to reform after the fact.—Chicago Times- 
FHlerald. 


Dormant talent often comes to the surface un- 
expectedly. Some men never realize what expert 
sod-cutters they are until they try to play golf.— 
Philadelphia Record. 


An Oxford undergraduate wrote to Dickens: 
“Sir: Seeing that you insert rhymes in your 
serial, I send you some.” The reply was: “Sir: 
We don’t insert rhymes without reason.”— 777- 
Bits. 

Small Boy—How much does this pair of shoe- 
strings cost? Clerk—Three cents. S. B.—Well, 
how much does this one cost separate? C.—Two 
cents. S. B.—Then I'll take the other.—Prince- 
ton Tiger. 


“Well?” said the assistant in a chemist’s shop 
to an Irishman who pointed to a pile of soap. 
“I wanta lump of that,” answered the Irishman. 


“Thank you. Will you have it scented or un- 
scented?” “ I'll take it wid me.”—Z xchange. 


An autograph-hunter, begging a well-known 
journalist’s autograph, wrote: “If you deem the 
request unwarranted on my part, send the refusal 
in your own handwriting and with your own sig- 
nature, that I may know it is authentic.”— 77+ 
Bits. 

“Of course all my aunts say that the baby 
looks like me,” said the blushing young man. 
“ What does your wife say to that?” asked the 
elder man. “ Well, she admits that perhaps I 
may resemble the baby a little.”—/ndianapolis 
Journal. 


An Eau Claire (Wis.) correspondent tells of a 
dry-goods firm which advertises that its “store 
is the coolest place in town, as the trade-winds 
are kept constantly circulating from aisle to aisle, 
and there is such an air of polite attention.”— 
Printer’s Ink. 


Graduate papers in a Pennsylvania grammar- 
school contain the information that “ Horatio 
Gates was a general in the Civil War,” that “ Ma- 
son and Slidell were English spies,” that “« James 
G. Blaine was a Republican Vice-President,” and 
that “ Jeff Davis was hanged.”—ZE xchange. 
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The Plant that Goes to Sleep 
By Mary Mann Miller 

You didn’t know there is such a plant, did you? 
But there are so many things you don’t know 
that you must not be surprised at anything new 
and strange of which you may hear. You might 
have found this out for yourself, however, for the 
plant is one that grows in almost every back yard. 
And it probably took naps within a few steps of 
your own kitchen door all last summer, from early 
in the spring till Jate in the fall. You had better 
go right out now, and see if it has begun. It 
grows low among the grass, and you may know 
it by its sour-tasting, clover-shaped leaf, and its 
small yellow flower. I dare say you have often 
picked it for yourcanary-bird. If you never have, 
take him a bit now, and see how he will enjoy the 
sour leaves. 

It is the leaf that sleeps, and you can see in the 
sketch that it does it by folding the little leaflets 
down against the stem. Inthe daytime it lies out 
flat and open. Of 
course you wonder 
why it needs to 
sleep, and I shall tell 
you, for I think you 
will hardly guess 
the reason. It is to 
keep the leaves from 
getting too cold; or, 
as the books say, to 
prevent the radia- 
tion of heat. If 
they were not folded 
down in this way 
at night, the leaves 
would wither. How 
do I know? Some 
scientific men found 
it out for me by 
pinning them open at night so that they could not 
close, and in the morning the leaves were brown 
and withered. 

When you find the plant, which you are almost 
sure to do sooner or later, in your own yard or in 
some other, watch it closely at night and the first 
thing in the morning, and perhaps you can catch 
it going to sleep. I never have been able to find 
it in the act, but your sharp eyes may succeed 
where mine have failed. If you look at it every 
day, I should not wonder if you'll think you’ve 
found me out ina mistake. Perhaps some morn- 
ing when you seeit the plant will be wide awake, 
with the leaves not withered at all, and then you 
may think I don’t know what I am talking about. 

But please notice whether the night was cloudy 
or — Then, if you have ever been told why 
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there is no dew on some mornings, you will un- 
derstand why the sorrel has not been asleep. 
When the sky is cloudy, plants and other things 
on the earth do not lose so much heat as they do 
when it is clear, so that no dew forms, and the 
sorrel does not need to sleep. The clouds seem 
to be something like a great blanket spread over 
all the earth that keeps the warmth from getting 
away. 

While you are noticing all these things, you 
may discover that another common little plant in 
your back yard sleeps too. I shall not tell you 
what it is, because it is so very common that I’m 
sure you’d rather find it out for yourself. 

Besides its curious habit of going to sleep, the 
sorrel has an odd way of starting its children in 
life. After taking very tender care of its little 
seeds, giving them the best kind of food to eat 
and a pretty house to live in, this queer mother- 
plant does—what do you think? She opens the 
doors and throws them out of house and home! 

Why do you suppose she does it? I believe you 
can tell if you think a bit. What does the seed 
do when it reaches the ground? It grows, you 
say. What would happen if all the seeds one 
plant bears should drop down under the mother- 
plant? Just think how many seeds one sorrel 
may have. In every pod there are at least as 
many as_ twenty-five, and the plant blooms all 
summer long. But suppose we say that only 
ten pods ripen. That would make two hundred 
and fifty seeds, and if all dropped under the 
mother-plant there might be two hundred and fifty 
new plants all in the space of six inches square! 
So you can very easily see why it is better for both 
the plant and its seeds that they should be scat- 
tered as far away as possible, and in as many di- 
rections as possible. 

You will find the seed-pod a wonderful thing 
when you look at it closely. It has five slits run- 
ning lengthwise, and behind each one is a row of 
tiny shining seeds. When they begin to ripen, these 
seeds change from white to brown, but each one 
has a thin shining skin which remains white, and 

arough which can be seen the color of the seed. 

This skin, I believe, plays an important part in 
starting off the seed, but this is only my own guess, 
for I have never seen it mentioned in any book. 

The first time I found a ripe pod, I pressed it 
gently between my fingers, and the seeds at once 
popped out in all directions. They flew gayly 
away, but the white skins split and dropped right 
down into my hand—not one flew away with its 
seed. So 1 began to watch more carefully, and 
I soon saw that the skin always cracked first, and 
seemed to give the seed its start. So I believe 
it is, though I may be mistaken. 
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This is only one of the wonderful ways nature 
has of seeing to it that seeds get to a new place 
to grow. The more I know about them, the 
more amazed I am that she has so many different 
ways, when it seems as if one way might do for 
several plants. At another time I may tell you 
more about some of the other ways of seed scat- 
tering. 


Punishment 
By Tudor Jenks 
| know she said I’d break the cup; 
Somehow it slipped, and down it fell. 
Then Mamma had to send me up 
Here—where it seems like a prison cell. 


Mit sel aE PKE- 
I hear the crickets in the grass, 

Chirping when all else is still. 
I hear the puffing engine pass, 

And now !—that was the whippoorwill ! 
Poor Will—for you were naughty, too; 

Or else why should poor Will be whipped ? 
Why did your mother punish you ? 

Was it another cup that slipped ? 
Poor mother !—for she really cried. 

That cup was different from the rest ; 
’Twas brother John’s—the one that died— 

The boy that mother loved the best. 
And now ’tis broken. Why—she’s here! 

May I come down? I'll really try— 
Oh, I’m so sorry, mother dear, 

I cannot dear to see you cry! 


Master Cub-Bear’s Adventures 


He had been caught out in the woods, and nat- 
urally he grew very restless when he found him- 
self tied by a rope in a small back yard in a city. 
“Now,” said he to himself, “if they think they 
can keep me in such a spot as this, they are mis 


taken.” He was very clever, this Master Cub- 
Bear; he appeared to be quite contented. 

One night the moon shone brightly and all was 
still. “Now is my chance,” said he to himself, 
and he began gnawing at the rope. You would 
be surprised to see in how short a time he had 
gnawed himself loose. As soon as he found 
himself at liberty he made up his mind that he 
would go to the highest point attainable. There 
wasn’t any use climbing on a fence, for he had 
seen the small boy who owned him get over that 
fence quicker than a wink. “ No,” said Master 
Cub-Bear to himself, “not that fence; probably 
there’s just such another spot on the other side 
of it, and I might not be able to get out. I will 

go to the very highest peak 
and let them catch me if 
they can.” So he began 
climbing up the side of the 
house and up the shingle 
roof to the very peak, and 
then up the chimney. But, 














alas! the bricks on the 

a Te F top were loose, and no 
ae sooner had Master Cub. 
es Bear reached the top of 

G the chimney than he found 


himself going down the 
most awful hole, nearly 
smothered by dust and 
hearing the most terrible 
shrieks that he had ever 
heard in his life. “ What 
has happened to me now?” 
he thought. “I wonder if 
I am finding Jules Verne’s 
world?” He knew about 
Ju’es Verne, because he 
had heard his boy master 
reading Verne’s stories. He struck the bottom, 
and began clambering and clambering up again. 
Something gave way before his nose and his 
fore feet, and he thought to himself, “I will 
go right through here;” and he did. Again the 
most awful shrieks that he ever heard assailed his 
ears; he found he had fallen into a very soft 
spot. It proved to be a bed in which were 
two children; and who shrieked the loudest, 
the mother in the bed on the other side of the 
room, or the two children, will never be known. 
Poor Master Cub-Bear scrambled out of the soft 
spot on which he had fallen and tried to get out 
of sight, but suddenly there were lamps and 
people, and he found himself caught by the back 
of the neck and brought back to the spot from 
which he had taken so much trouble to escape, 
only this time a heavy iron chain was around his 
neck. He was a most sorrowful Master Cub- 
Bear. “ Why, oh, why did I bring this misfor- 
tune upon myself! Why wasn’t I contented!” 
he muttered over and over again. “A rope is 
lighter than a chain.” But the neighbors said to 
Master Cub’s master, “If you think we are going 
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to have that cub waking us up in the middle of 
the night and scaring us to death, you are mis- 
taken. You can just take that cub back to the 
woods.” And the next morning Master Cub-Bear, 
with the heavy chain still around his neck, was 


taken away back to the woods, ’way into the very 
center, and the heavy chain taken from his neck, 
and he was told to go. A happier cub-bear never 
roamed through the woods of California than this 
one who had had these strange adventures. 


The Home Club 


The Doctors and the Schools 

The Monroe County (New York) Homeo- 
pathic Medical Society appointed, some time ago, 
a committee “to investigate the present system 
of instruction and the hygienic conditions in the 
public schools of the county.” This committee 
went actively to work, and at the last meeting of 
the Medical Society presented its report, open- 
ing it by the statement that a committee of the 
principals of the schools had been appointed with 
a view to consider different reforms that they 
felt were needed in the public schools. This 
committee, the committee of the Mecical Society 
believed, relieved them of any responsibility until 
such time as conditions might develop which 
should again need the attention of the Medical 
Society. The committee of the Medical Society 
makes a favorable report, on the whole, as to the 
conditions of the schools, except in the matter of 
furnishing, and this the committee found very 
defective. Though in the grades between the 
third and the ninth children vary greatly in size, 
it found that at least one-third of the children 
were sitting in seats too high or too low for them, 
thereby causing not only discomfort, but a strained 
physical position. The committee took as its 
standard for the arrangements of the seats and 
desks that established by Dr. S. D. Risley, of 

Philadelphia, which is: 

When the front edge of the seat is so placed that a line 
dropped trom the edge of the desk would fall in front of 
the front edge of the seat, it is a faulty and harmful 
arrangement, for in order to work at a desk so placed 
the pupil is compelled to reach forward; to do this he 
perches himself on the front of the seat while the feet 
are carried backward under it. The trunk falls forward 
and finds support upon the elbows, one or both of which 
rest upon the desk. If but one arm, the left, is used for 
support, while the right hand is employed as in writing, 
the vertebral column is partially turned on the long 
axis and the entire trunk held in a distorted position, 
which is conducive to production of spinal curvature in 
growing children. If the body is supported in this man- 
ner by the left arm alone, the head falls forward. is rotat- 
ed to the right, the face is brought too near the page and 
the left eye nearer than the right. The normal relation 
between the plane of the face and the work is thus dis- 
turbed, which, together with the abnormal near-point, 
adds greatly to the strain upon the accommodation and 
convergence of the eyes. If the seat is too high for the 
desk, the pupil must stoop over while at work. If the 
desk is too high, the arm cannot rest upon it without 
forcing the shoulder upward, and distortion of the spine 
is caused in either case. 

This committee believes that the adjustable 
school furniture is the only furniture that is ab- 
solutely safe for the use of children in the school- 
room. The committee made the wise suggestion 


that even when the cost would not permit of 
the removal of the old stationary desks and seats 
from the school-rooms, every class-room from the 
third to the ninth grade should have seats and 
desks of varying sizes. It also said that the im- 
proper and uncomfortable seating of the children, 
together with the great amount of writing required, 
complicated often by improper light, all have a 
tendency not only to cause eye troubles, but 
also to aggravate any congenital defect that may 
exist. These doctors said that it was important 
that every child who complained of headaches, 
or of being tired after school work, should be sub- 
jected to systematic examination as to the state 
of vision by a competent oculist. They report 
that from twenty to fifty per cent. of children in 
the first three grades of the graded schools visited 
assume an improper position by getting too close to 
their work when writing; fifteen to thirty per cent. 
in the sixth and ninth grade. They recommend the 
free-arm muscular movement of writing. These 
doctors state what every observer of the public- 
school methods of any intelligence recognizes, 
that the place to begin teaching the position, the 
way to hold the pen or pencil, and the distance 
of the work from the eye, is in the primary 
class-rooms. But how is this to be done when 
the primary class-rooms are those that are over- 
crowded, and those where the inexperienced 
teachers are usually placed? The next thing 
against which these doctors protested was the 
long periods of the classes in the primary schools. 
They believe that nervousness is developed, 
and recommend that an intermission between 
the recitations should be established in every 
primary class-room. They acknowledge that a 
certain good is derived from the ten-minute cal- 
isthenic exercises, which are now almost uniform 
in the public schools of the country, but, as con- 
ducted, these calisthenics become really another 
lesson, and, therefore, the good is very greatly 
minimized. They think that what the children 
should have between the recitations is a few 
minutes of absolute freedom. These doctors de- 
serve the gratitude of the mothers of the whole 
country for the work they undertook, and on 
which they have presented so intelligent a report. 


Air in the School-Room 
Marvelous results have been accomplished in 
creating a sense of responsibility in the minds of 
hundreds of mothers in this country who formerly 
handed over the education of their children to 
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the State almost without question. Within five 
years this has been very greatly changed, and 
now every intelligent mother has a sense of re- 
sponsibility, and seeks to know something of the 
place and of the person in which and under 
whom her children spend on an average five 
hours a day. Many of these mothers would like 
to have standards fixed in their own minds as to 
the proper sanitary conditions. Superintendent 
of Construction Snyder, of New York City, who 
is an authority on school buildings, has an- 
swered the following questions, which were pub- 
lished in the “Record and Guide” of New 
York: 


A correspondent recently asked for an answer through 
the columns of this paper to the following questions : 

1. How many cubic feet of air-space are allowed by 
law for a scholar in a public school? 

2. How many square feet of seating capacity are al- 
lowed to each scholar? 

Believing that proper answers to these questions 
would have a general interest to our readers, we sub- 
mitted these questions to the Architect for the Board of 
Education, Mr. C. B. J. Snyder, who replies as follows: 

The By-Laws of the Board of Education fix only a 
minimum allowance of floor-space and air-space for 
pupils, as follows: 

In the three lower classes of Primary Schools and De- 
partments, 5 sq. ft. and 70 cu. ft.; 

6 sq. ft. and 80 cu. ft. in the three higher grades ; 

7 sq. ft. and 90 cu. ft. in the four lower grammar 
grades. 

9 sq. ft. and 100 cu. ft. in the four higher grammar 
grades. 

As a matter of fact, this By-Law is applicable only to 
the older buildings. 

The average size of the class-rooms of schools now 
building is 23x28x 14 feet height of ceiling. These di- 
mensions afford for a class of 56, 180 cubic feet, and 
about 13 square feet for each scholar. 

The adoption of individual desks and seats, and the 
issuing of rules to the effect that the sittings placed in 
a room must not exceed such a number as will allow of 
an aisle between each row of desks and an aisle all 
around the room, taken in connection with the various 
widths and lengths of desks for the various grades, and 
the physical characteristics of a room, such as columns, 
projections of flues, etc., vary the number of desks 
placed in the rooms of any one building. No room, 
however, is seated for more than sixty, and that num- 
ber is now to be reduced to fifty, perhaps forty-five. 

There is, however, one fact that must always be borne 
in mind, which is, that mechanical ventilation is pro- 
vided in all the new schools, whereby each pupil is fur- 
nished with thirty cubic feet of warmed or tempered 
fresh air per minute, thus insuring fresh air to crowded 
class-rooms, 

I am perfectly aware that thirteen square feet per 
pupil does not correspond very favorably with some 
other cities where they allow as high as forty-five square 
_ to each pupil, or a class-room for fifty of 2,250square 

eet. 

If they should erect a school building similar to ours, 
five stories high, fireproof construction, as interpreted 
by the New York Building Laws, laid out for sixteen 
classes ona floor, it would cost, exclusive of any allow- 
ance for corridor space, wardrobes, etc., about $575,000. 

As a matter of fact, while our school buildings only 
cost from fifteen cents to twenty-one cents per cubic foot 
—this latter price including a roof playground—we can- 
not, I think, just now afford to allow much m-re space 
than we now plan for. 


A book that all people interested in the phys- 
ical side of the schools should own is Morrison’s 
“Ventilation and Warming of School Buildings.” 


The Science of Home-Making 

During the past year there has been a mild 
reaction against what is commonly called the club 
movement among women. Women have been 
withdrawing from many organizations, or rather 
have retained connection with but one, giving to 
this one the portion of time that membership 
morally required. During the same period the 
attention of women has been steadily directed 
toward home-making. It has been recognized by 
trained women that the home-making of former 
generations, the principles of which were formed 
largely on family traditions, did not meet the con- 
ditions of the new civilization evolved out of the 
scientific development of this century. Part of 
this development has been set apart as Domestic 
Science, and a knowledge of this science, intelli- 
gent women found, was necessary if they would 
move forward with the thought of the age; if the 
homes of the country were to keep pace with the 
commercial, the mechanical, the art development 
of the world. Institutions of learning added, for 
the special benefit of women students, depart- 
ments of Domestic Science. This met the needs 
of those who were still free to train for the future, 
but what was to be done to meet the needs of the 
woman who stood at the head of a household, 
whose education did not include this department of 
knowledge, because it had not been evolved when 
she assumed the responsibilities of a home-maker ? 
Such a woman finds herself struggling with prob- 
lems for which she has no clue. Invention, the 
application of new forces of nature to do service 
in the home, leaves her with leisure, and it is only 
now that it has been possible for her to exchange 
this leisure for education. 

It is possible for a housekeeper to enter Do- 
mestic Science classes, and equip herself to meet 
the new opportunities of life in the home; to 
increase the income of her family, by purchasing 
and cooking foods that increase the vigor, the 
working power, the power for enjoyment in her 
family ; to increase the family income by prevent- 
ing disease. She finds that, with no more expendi- 
ture of time, thought, or money, she can adminis- 
ter the home so as to increase its value to each 
member, and therefore to the community. 

The result of this new science of home-making 
will affect not only the sanitary and hygienic side 
of home life, but also the esthetic and educational. 
An overcrowded room is not to be found ina 
home whose mistress is a woman made familiar 
with the canons of decoration and furnishing 
through the art department of this science of 
home-making. 

Some of the educational institutions which have 
given domestic science its true place in their cur- 
riculum have devised a course covering a period 
of one year, of but a few hours each morning, for 
the graduates of colleges and schools. ‘This 
special course will méet a long-felt want. The 
girl who, for almost the whole period of her con- 
scious life, has had regular hours of work, finds 
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her first year of freedom frequently one of de- 
pression and unrest. This opportunity to take 


up definite studies that still leaves leisure for 
home and social life. will be gladly welcomed by 
hundreds of mothers and daughters, and when 
this training can be turned to immediate use, as 
the training in domestic science often can, it 
gives a twofold value, that of acquiring and of 
giving—the Gospel value of blessedness. 


Careless Buying and Giving 

Mr. John Graham Brooks, in one of his lectures 
delivered in New York last winter, used one sen- 
tence which was probably burned into the minds 
and hearts of most of his hearers, “ We create 
the market for the thing we buy.” This is so 
absolutely true that all who heard it began 
wondering at once why they had not been con- 
scious of this great truth. It is equally true that 
we create the kind of need to which wecater. It 
is very certain that if no one would buy from the 
small boy who is found selling newspapers at 
midnight on the street, the small boy would not 
be found there. It is the mistaken pity, the en- 
tire misapprehension of the best way to alleviate 
industrial conditions, which leads one to buy up 
the stock in trade of a small boy, and then leave 
him that stock in trade so that he will stay out 
two or three hours later, in order to dispose of it 
a second time. If no one would buy from the 
little girl who boldly and aggressively forces news- 
papers upon us, we should not have that sorrow- 
ful sight thrust on our attention. Nine times 
out of ten, if either of these little merchants were 
followed to their homes, it would be found that 
they were supporting depraved or drunken par- 
ents. Probably one of the greatest social evils 
that mistaken philanthropy has established and 
cultivated among children in recent years is the 
encouraging of their establishing stands on the 
street for the sale of lemonade, candy, and drinks 
of different kinds, for the ostensible purpose of 
raising money for a sick babies’ fund. A little 
questioning will usually develop the fact that 
there is no responsible person looking out for the 
children, or caring for the proceeds of these sales. 
A group of children in a tenement-house region 
were watched last summer with a great deal of 
interest. These children began about the middle 
of July selling wish-wash lemonade, stick candy, 
pinwheels, pictures mounted on bits of paper, 
vulgar and good alike, without any discrimina- 
tion. On the trunk of a tree near this stand was 
a sign, “For The Sic Babies’ Fund.” Each 
time that this stand appeared on the street, the 
writer stopped and asked: 

“ What do you do with the money ?” 

“It is for the sick babies.” 

“To whom do you give it ?” 

“ A lady down the street.” 

“ Well, who is the lady ?” 

“T don't know her name, but she lives down 
the street.” 
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“ Well, in what house ?” 

“ Well, she isn’t home now.” 

These questions and answers varied very little. 
This summer that neighborhood has been a per- 
fect nuisance because of the multiplicity of these 
stands, with the children meeting one a block 
away from them begging one to buy something 
for the Sick Babies’ Fund. One of them on a 
corner was especially elaborate, and the children 
appeared to be of a better class. A small boy 
came rushing up the street and said, “ Say, lacy, 
won’t you buy something from us? We are rais- 
ing money for a lame boy.” 

“ Well, where does the lame boy live ?” 

“TI don’t know; he’s just lame.” 

“Who told you to sell the things for him ?” 

“Oh, a lady that lives ’round the corner.” 

“ Does the little boy live in her house ?” 

“Oh, no, ma’am, he don’t live in her house. 
She just knows about him.” 

This conversation brought us in front of the 
stand. Here a whole group began, “ Please buy 
something for a lame boy!” The eldest girl was 
a girl of about fourteen; she seemed to be the 
leader, and the questions were directed to her. 

“What is this lame boy’s name ?” 

“Oh, I don’t know his name.” 

“ What is the matter with him ?” 

“Oh, I don’t know what’s the matter with 
him; he’s just lame.” 

“Well, who advised you to start this stand?” 

“A lady living up the street. She said she 
would take the money to him.” 

“ How much have you made?” 

“ We've only had the stand two days and we’ve 
made seven dollars.” 

“To whom did you take the seven dollars ?” 

Herea blush crept up into the girl’s face : “ Well, 
my mamma has got the seven dollars, but we are 
going to give it to the lady when we get through.” 

“ When are you going to get through?’ 

“ We are going to keep it here all summer.” 

“ Are you going to keep the money until you 
get through ?” 

“ Yes’m.” 

“ How is the little lame boy supported until he 
gets this money ?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Do you not think, if the seven dollars was 
given to you forthe lame boy, he ought to have it 
at once? Shouldn’t you give the money to him 
each day as it comes in? Where does he live?” 

“ Well, I don’t know where he lives, but some- 
where over in New York.” 

Could there be a worse education, from every 
point of view, for this group of children than that 
which the careless buyers at this stand were 
giving them? Andlook at the temptation to the 
children! Surely by such giving we create tempta- 
tions for those about us who have less education 
and less money. than we, the givers or the pur 
chasers, who are too careless to know whether or 
not what we give is to be legitimately used. 
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SpeepY RELIEF 





for Chafing, 
Prickly Heat, 
Bites, Stings, Etc. 


Tous by using a a opil 
4 PACKER’S ."\ 

TAR SOAP 
IGS %. J 





Excellent, 
Refreshing Cleanser; 
Soothing, 


Antiseptic and a Safeguard 
against Contagion. 
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A good idea 


is to keep some Pearline 
ina sifter, ready to use for 
floor-washing, dish-washing, etc., 
etc. You sprinkle a little over the 
floor, for instance, and then just wash 
it over with a wet cloth. See how 
much more convenient to use than soap, 
to say nothing of the easier work ! 
If you’re buying and using Pearline 
simply for washing clothes, and not for 
all kinds of washing and cleaning, 
see you're cheating yourself out of a great 
eote - deal of comfort and economy. = 17 
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A GOOD STEEL PEN 





Why worry over a poor, thin, scratchy steel pen, 
when by asking you may have a good one! Try the 
best of all steel pens, 


P D&S, V0. ai5, 


WHAT A BLESSING! 


TRADE P. D. & S, marx 





“ Half Stub.” 
= 
P.D.& S., No. 315, gh p Zt 
“ Falcon.” © gpa earyq0™ 
A mission society # Hei, Mt. Carmel, Palestine, make 
— . their support and send to this country, " F 
All useful varieties. Send for samples. CARMEL SOAP. It is made from the sweet olive ai 





A. 8 BARNES & CO., Makers bursery, at moderate price. Sold bg dru ists and grocers. 
i] 


156 Fifth Ave., New York smpentes ty A. Euigetela & unsieees 
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Lifes worth the living 


when the liver is active and digestion perfect, head 
is clear, eye is keen and muscles are strong. Keep 
stomach and liver right and the system free from 
poisonous waste matter by relying on 
Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient. 
Palatable and effervescent. Gentle and: sure. 
Endorsed by physicians for 50 years. 50c. and $I. 
TARRANT & CO., Chemists, New York. 
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plentiful in that country, and is an absolutely safe soap for toilet 
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A MELLIN’S FOOD BOY. 





We tried several infant foods for our boy with poor success, all creating intestinal irritation. 
tthen tried Mellin’s Food and found that Mellin’s Food was just what was needed. The 
tic disturbance and intestinal irritation ceased, and the boy thrived and became perfectly 
my. Guy C. MARSH, M. D., Galion, Ohio. 


Write to us (a postal will do) and we will send you a sample of Mellin’s Food free of expense. 


DOLIBER-GOODALE COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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DeEaR MapamM: 


Without Macbeth lamp-chimneys, yo 


throw away money and comfort. But get th 


right one for your lamp. ‘The Index free. 


Address Pittsburgh, Pa. Write MAcberE 











Mr. Ferris’ *¢ Good Sense” House 


Well planned, well situated; shingles stained with 


Cabot’s Creosote Shingle Stains 


which cost him 50% less than paint and give soft, 





velvety coloring effects which are impossible in 

paint. Made in a great variety of beautiful colors— 

moss-green, silver and lichen gray, bark-brown, etc. 

ss ‘* Wood treated with (Creosote) is not subject to dry rot 
RESIDENCE OF MURRAY W. FERRIS. ROSSITER AND WRIGHT, ARCHITECTS. or other decay.’’—CENTURY DICTIONARY. 


pieces of Stained Wood, and Color Studies SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Mfr., 81 Kilby St., Boston, Mass. 
of Stained Houses sent on application. Agents at all Central Points 


























Irritable Stomachs 


make irritable people. A food 
that is nourishing and that does 
not cloy the appetite is 


Somatose. 


Somatose is a Perfect Food, Tonic and 
Restorative. It contains the nourishing 
elements of meat. Prepared for zzvalids 
and dyspeptics and those needing nour- 
ishment and a restored appetite. May 
be taken in water, milk, tea, coffee, etc. 

At druggists, in 2-02.,4%, % and 1 1b, tins, 


Pamphlets mailed by Schieffelin & Co., New 
York, agents for Farbenfabriken vorm. Friedr. 
Bayer & Co., Elberfeld. 











Here’s a Treat! There's no nicer summer mea: tn20 


Van Camp’s E22tz" Pork and Beans 


Prepared with tomate sauce. Delicious hot or cold. At 

grocers; send 6c for sample can or postal for free booklet. 
an Camp Packing Co., 

828 Kentucky Ave., Indianapo!'«, Ind. 
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FOR SALE—BARGAIN 


A MASON & HAMLIN 


Church Organ Fy ne oe TT 


‘ r influence, If it merely hears 
having three manuals, full pedal scale of thirty notes, twenty-four of vacancies and that is something, but 1! it 
stops, in handsome quartered oak case with decorated pipes, only tells youabout them isasked to recommend 
one year old and as good as new. Particularly suitable for sma a teacher and recommends Recommends 
ghurch. Owner will sell at great sacrifice for cash. you, that is more. Ours : 
Address ORGANIST, Box 2,718, New York Cuy, c. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N, Y. 
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CRESCENT BICYCLES 


$75 Honest Prices Need No Change $50 


THE CRESCENT IS A PERFECT WHEEL AT 
THE RIGHT PRICE. Its reputation has been won 
by its merit. You will be proud to compare it with 


any wheel made, and you will know that your neighbor 





paid just the same price for his Crescent that you did. 


WESTERN WHEEL WORKS 


Catalogues Free ‘ = 
Agents Everywhere Chicago New York 


-LEVELAND 
ES 




















sno better, more durable machine. M 


§ Guaranteed for a year. Catalogue free. f 
, New York, ; 
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PERFECT 


Tooth Powder 


AN ELEGANT TOILET LUXURY. 


Used by people of refinement 
for over a quarter of a century. 























A Beautiful Etching FREE To 


B. T. BABBITT’S 


BEST # BAKING POWDER - 


As the originator of Yeast or BAKING Powpers in 1849, I was for many years the largest 
manufacturer of this class of goods, until, through the competition from cheap and adulter- 
ated articles, the alternative presented it:elf of either offering a similar quality of goods or 
abandoning the field. I chose the latter, and for years I have been out of the market; but 
now, through a revulsion of public sentiment against adulterated goods, I am enabled to offer 
a new powder, which I have been experimenting with and perfecting during the interim. 

I recommend this powder as absolutely pure—it contains neither alum, lime, nor other 
injurious substances, and is unexcelled by any in the market. 

The illustrations in this article are reduced reproductions of beautiful artists’ 
proof etchings. The regular size is 14 x 28 inches. 


I will send one of these Etchings FREE 


upon receipt of 25 Best Soap wrapper Trade-marks, or 10 1776 Soap Powder Trade-marks, 
or the coupons found in the cans of our Best Baking Powder. 


ADDRESS ‘DEPT. DP,” P. 0. BOX 2917, NEW YORK CITY 





BE WISE! USE THE BEST! IT PAYS! 
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PERHAPS YOU FEEL DIFFIDENT 


* about writing us for information. Do not feel so; we can inform you lar 
about anne and will do so, if you write us, whether you buy or tong agely 
sands have bought these heaters this way, and each reader may be one of 
additional thousands. We can’t tell everything here, but can tel you much 
by our catalog and correspondence if you will write us. We can also sell 
you first-class heaters at very low prices. For the purpose of introducing 
our Furnaces and. rage ons hoy one. not — we will sell at 

price one Furnace or Boiler to the persons first orderi 
WHOLESALE their town and will “ etna 


DONATE 25 Per Cent. ot the net price as a premium on first order. 
This will save the buyer 
$25.00 to $100.00 


according to size bought. This is a bona-fide offer. Our CATALOG, givi 

details four heaters, is furnished FREK, and a net price on heaters wil wp ba 

Delivered at any station in the United States. Our Furnaces and Boilers are high- 

grade heaters; have been made for the past 12 years: thousands are in use and they 

are specified by the leading architects and heating engineers througnout the country. 

State whether Boiler or Furnace is wanted. 

OUR RATING: Bradstreet’s, Highest Credit. co 

Dun’s, Highest Credit. GIBLAN & is 


J. Ealy Co., Highest Credit. Utica, N. Y. 


“THE BEST COLLECTION” AMERICAN FIRE 


: INSURA 
Carmina for the area 
Ss oy Office, Company’s Building, 
Sunday School Se ge, 308 & 310 Walnut St., 
By Rev. Lewis W. Mupcg, D.D., and Rev. es a. Philadelphia 
HERBERT B. TuRNER. 293 Hymns, with 
Tunes. In durable Cloth Binding. Price, 


$35 per hundred. Guaranty Trust Co. 


TESTIMONIALS: T 
2 r 
From Rev. E. Morris Ferguson, Supt. New Jersey of New \ ork 
S. S. Association: 
“If you want a well-printed, cloth-bound book of Mutual Life Building, Nassau Corner Cedar Street 
moderate size and price, edited with rare wisdom and London Branch, 33 Lombard St. 
taste, and full of rich, sweet tunes, with strong har- " 
monies and singable melodies, get a sample copy of Capital, $2,000,000 Surplus, $2,000,000 
CARMINA FOR THE SUNDAY CHOOL. ACTS AS TRUSTEE FOR CORPORATIONS, FIRVS 
From Rev. W. W. Sleeper, Second Congregational AND INDIVIDUALS, AS GUARDIAN, EXECUTOR, AND 
Church, Beloit, Wis. : ADMINISTRATOR, TAKES ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL 
‘I do not hesitate to pronounce it the BEST collec- AND PERSONAL ESTATES. 
tion of Sunday School Songs I have ever seen. INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 


A sample copy sent postpaid on receipt of 35 subject to check or on certificate. 
cents. Correspondence invited. ; <SSERwE 
STERLING DRAFTS ON ALL PARTS OF GREAT 
A. S. BARNES & CO. BRITAIN BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
COLLECTIONS MADE 
Publishers, 156 Fifth Ave., New York TRAVELERS’ LETTERS OF CREDIT AVAILABLE IN 
ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD, AND COMMERCIAL 
LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED. 





























WALTER G. OAKMAN, President. 
ADRIAN ISELIN, Jr , Vice-President. 
e GEORGE R. TURNBULL, 2d Vice-President. 
New Things HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas. and Sec. 

J. NELSON BORLAND, Asst. Treas. and Sec. 
JOHN GAULT, Manager Foreign Dept. 


Photographic DIRECTORS: 


Samuel D. Babcock, Charles R. Henderson, 
all come to ourstore. Some sell George F. Baker, Adrian Iselin, Jr... 
3 pag George S. Bowdoin, Augustus D. Juilliard, 
slowly, others quickly, but visitors August Belmont, ames N. Jarvie, 
can here see everything old and Fredenc Cromwell, ichard A. McCurdy, 
Walter R. Gillette, Alexander E. Orr, 
new and buy at lowest market Robert Goelet, Walter G. Qakman, 
j 3. G. Haven, enry H. Rogers, 
prices for cash. Oliver Harriman, H. McK. Twombly, 
The Scovill & Adams Co., of New York mR. Somers Hayes, owe ee 
Nos. 60 and 62 East {Ith St. 
(Five doors from B’way) 


Send 85 cents for a sample number of The & y 4 MUNICIPAL WARRANTS. 
ce] 


Fi Safest short-time paper, earning & to 9 %. 
Photographie Times, containing about 100 : PRS 3 4 





D - Write for details. Robt. E. Strahorn & Co., 
handsome photographic illustrations. Equitable Building, Boston, Mass. 











— 


BEAUTIFUL PICTURES, i= colors, for wall decoration or yo a Educational Com peti tion 
use of students as models for copying. a ogue ot over 7 ae -o 2 
% varieties and other valuable information sent to any address for address Tur Century Co,, Dept. S, 
stamp. Tue Art INTERCHANGE, 152 West 23d St., New York. Prizes $ 1 ,500 New York. 
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No Matter Where You Are Thinking of Going 


if it be a long or a short journey, away for a week or a year, let the Recreation Department 


of The Outlook serve you. 


At a great expense we keep in stock and can usually send by return mail the printed 
information issued by and regarding any resort, hotel, or boarding-house. 

We can tell you of the hotels and boarding-houses at any place, or we can suggest to you 
pleasant places if you will indicate the section or the kind of a place you desire to find and 


the price you are willing to pay. 


foreign tours, occupying any number of days. 
It will give us much pleasure to have you avail yourself of this service placed freely at 
your disposal, and write us fully what you desire. 
The Recreation Department is for the free use of Outlook readers, and the more it is 


used the better we shall like it. 


We can suggest water trips, by river or sea, or inland or 


THE RECREATION DEPARTMENT, THE OUTLOOK, 13 Astor Place, New York. 





Delightful Vacation Trip 
TOUR TO THE NORTH VIA PENNSYL- 
VANIA RAILROAD 


Visiting Watkins Glen, Niagara Falls, 
Theanel Islanas, Quebec, Montreal, 
Au Sable Chasm, Lake Champlain and 
Lake George, Saratoga, and the Hignh- 
lands ot the Hudson. Leave Philadel- 
phia by special train August 17. The 
tour will be in charge of one of the Com- 
pany’s tourist agents. An experienced 
chaperon will also accompany the party, 
having especial charge of unescorted 
ladies. ; : 

The rate of $100 from New York, 
Brooklyn, Newark, Trenton, Philadel- 
phia, Harrisburg, Baltimore, and Wash- 
ington covers railway and boat fare for 
the entire round trip, parlor-car seats, 
meals ex voute, hotel entertainment, 
transfer charges, carriage hire—in tact, 
every item of necessary expense. 

For detailed itinerary, tickets, or any 
additional information, address Tourist 
Agent Pennsylvania Railroad Company, 
1156 Broadway, New York; 80 Fulton 
Street, Brooklyn; or Geo. W. Boyd, 
Assistant General Passenger Agent, 
Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 


Nashville Exposition via 
Chickamauga 


Buy your tickets to Nashville via Cin- 
cinnati and the Queen and Crescent 
Route to Chattanooga. Visit that his- 
toric city and the great battlefields of 
Missionary Ridge and Lookout Moun- 
tain; spend a day at the Chickamauga 
National Military Park: then, refreshed 
and ready for new conquests, continue the 
journey. 

The Queen and Crescent train service 
is pertect, the schedules fast ones, the 
scenery unsurpassed anywhere. 

See that your tickets read via Cincin- 
nati and the Queen and Crescent. 

W. C. Rinearson, Gen’l Pass’r Agt., 
Cincinnati, O. 


G. A. R. Encampment, Buffalo 
HALF RATES VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAIL- 
ROAD 

For the National Encampment of the 
Grand Army of the Republic, at Buffalo 
August 23, the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company will sell special tickets from 
all points on its system to Buffalo and 
return at rate of a single fare for the 
round trip. These tickets will be sold 
and will be good going on August 21 to 
23, and ood to return not earlier than 
August 24 nor later than August 31, 1897, 





TRAVELERS 


> 
Formerly 
Appleton’s 


reference 
Gul 


Time-Tables of Railroads 


and Steamboat Lines. 


HOTEL DIRECTORY 


KNICKERBOCKER Gurpe Co. 
25 cents. 24 Park Place, N.Y 


DE 





Gossensass, Tyrol, Austria 


High Alpine 
Summer and Winter Resort. 


Altitude 
about 
3,500 feet. 


Hotels Grobner and Wielandhof 





EUROPE 





Gaze’s Tours 


Five Personally Conducted Parties to 


Europe,Morocco, Algiers, Tunis,&c. 


Aug 7th, 11th, 28th; Sept. 4th and Oct. 16th. 
48 days. All Necessary Expenses. $275 up. 

Visiting Principal Art Centers and Capitals. 

Two Special Tours to Morocco, 
pain. Algiers, Tunis, Carthage, 
Sicily, and italy (with or without Egypt 
and Jerusalem, $550 up), including Island of 
Malta. 

Annual ’Round the World Party 
NOVEMBER “7th 
ProgrammesFree. Independent tickets every- 
where. Choice Berths. All Steamship Lines. 
HENRY GAZE & SONS, Ltd. 


113, Broadway, N. Y.; 220 So. Clark St., 
Chicago ; 201 Washington St., Boston: 14 
So. Broad St., Philadelphia. 


Cockburn Hotel 


13 Henrietta Street, Strand, London 


Opened in March; newly furnished; 
100 rooms; new passenger elevator. 


Cockburn Hotel 


9, — Gardens, opp. Eastern 
Station, London, N.W. 


Cockburn Hotel 


and Turkish Baths, 141 Bath Street, 
Glasgow 
Mrs. A. D. PHILP, Propr’s. 








Europe 





Strattord-on-Avon, England 


THE RED HORSE 


(Known to Americans as Washington Ir- 
ng’s on The oldest established and prin- 
cipal hotel. Moderate charges. ; 

W. G. COLBOURNE, Proprietor. 





LONDON ,Watesees 
Bedford Hotel 
93 Southampton Row, London 
Strongly recommended by Pr. Lyman 
Abbott. Room, meat breakfast, luncheon,and 
table d’héte dinner from $2 per day. /nc/usive; 
noextras. European plan f preterred. 


EUROPEAN SUMMER RESORT 


INNSBRUCK, TYROL, AUSTRIA 
1,900 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing 
climate; center torCoaching Trips and Excur- 
sions ofall kinds; fine university, hospital,&c. 


ye, airy, sunny 

HOTEL TIROL rooms, = fur- 
(Open all the year.) Bished: ps oo 
conveniences. 





cuisine ; 

Best references. | lustrated 

pamphlets on application, ae : 
CARL LANDSEE. Prov’r. 





THE HAGUE 


Hotel desIndes 


Finest Hotel of HOLLAND. Excellent 
cuisine; band plays during dinner time; 
splendid apartments; electric lighi; electns 
tram connection with sea—Bath Schevenil- 
gen. C. F. HALLER, Manager. 
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# ASHEVILLE 


AA RAAAAAAAAKAKAKAKKAKKKKKKKKKKKKKAKEE 


The Land 


The Most Magnificent Mountain Region East 


of the Rockies is in 


Western North Zarotina and Eastern Tennessee. 
reached only by the 


Southern Railway 


From every point of 


various gateways. 
WASHINGTON, NORFOLK, CINCINNATI, LOUISVILLE, CHAT= 
TANOOGA, BIRMINGHAM, and ATLANTA 
Superbly Equipped Through Trains. Every Luxury of Travel. 
A. Holmes, the “rs geologist, is authority for the state- 


Land of the Sky forty-three distinct 
mountains, 6000 feet and upward in altitude, 


Prof, J. 


ment that there are in The 


Washington; over eighty 


@ private park in "America, is the social and commercial centre of this 


RUGGED HEALTHFUL REGION 


TOURIST, SPORTSMAN, and HEALTH SEEKER 


“ EXCELLENT AND MODERN HOTELS AT ASHEVILLE AND ALL LEADING POINTS 
W. A. TURK, G. P. A, Southern Railway, Washington, D.C. 


AAA AAAAAAAAALAKKAA AAAAAALAKAKAKEA LAKE AAAAAKEKKAEEKKEE 


4 Send for Illustrated Literature. 


delightful alike to the 


which exceed 5,000 and nearly approxi- 
mate 6,000, while the peaks exceeding 4,000 feet are innumerable. 
» near which Mr. George Vanderbilt has erec ‘ted his superb chateau surrounded by the finest and largest 
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Europe 


Baden-Baden Germany 
Victoria Hotel first class; most exce) 


beaxtiful situation ; moderate charges. 


HOTEL DE LONDRES 


GENOA, ITALY 


The nearest to the station ne landing 
Lift; excellent cooking; _ electric 
throughout; railway ticket office. 

all year. Situated 


Rome (Italy) fs "ee 


Palace; no stairs; open all year; highest, 
healthiest position, near the central tram 
station, Full pension, 6 to 8 Lire. 


brand Hotel 
Hotel a Europe 


TURIN, ITALY 


First Class. 








ier. 
ight 





Anglo - American 
Pension Boos open 





Finest situation, opposite the 

Lift; electric light; baths; 
Moderate 
A. BORGO, Proprietor. 


Royal Palace. 


Snitary arrangements perfect. 
prices, 





Europe 


SWISS SUMMER RESORT 
MOUNTAIN HOTEL AND 
PENSION DES ALPES 

St. Beatenberg, near Interlaken, 4,500 
ft.above the sea. Recommended and com- 
fortable establishment. pule t and near the 
dine woods, with full view of |» ke and glaciers 
Moderste terms. A Brunner-Rure Prov 


TRAVEL 
RAMSDELL LINE Size" !eys 
West 


foot Franklin St., for Cranston's, 
Point, Colds Serine. ‘Cornwall, Fishkill L pho 
ing. and Ne yurgh, week days, 5 p.M.; Sun- 
day,9a.M.* 132d St. & N. R:, 9:30A.m._ Re- 
soo Ns ll Newburg daily 7:30 p.m. U.S 
Hotel at Newburg loatlan. Dinner 50 cents 


HOTELS AND RESORTS 


California 




















DEER PARK INN 
LAKE TAHOE, California, altitude 
6,500 ft. Booklet mailed with pleasure. 


Connecticut 


Crest View Sanitarium 


Greenwich,Ct.—First-class in all respects: 
home comforts. H.M. Hircxcock, M.D. 











Ridgefield, Conn. 
May To Nov. 134 Hours From N.Y. 
Elm Shade Cottages 


Illustrated booklet on application. 
J W. ROCKWELL. 

























Indiana 





and Lithia Water Baths, 

Ma no: nature’s own infallible cure for 

Rheumatism, Gout, A /d- 

ney, Bladder, Stomach, blood 

Mud Skin, and Nervous Diseases, 
only to be obtained at the 

INDIANA MINERAL SPRINGS 

Near ATTICA, Ind. 

Get reduced rate round trip ticket, 85.75, 

via the Chicago & Eastern Illinois R. R., 

Polk St. Station For booklet, terms, and 


all information address H. L. Kramer, 
Gen. Mgr., Trude Bidg., Chicago. 





Colorado 


Maine 





COLORADO SPRINGS,Colo. 


Illustrated book, describ- 
The Antlers ! ng Colorado "Springs, 


sent on request by E. BARNBTT, Proprietor. 








THE LOVEJOY and THE ELMS 


ill b d 1, 1897. 
Bethel, Me. “Wa. YwsLt Sons. 
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DANSVILLE, NEW YORK 


For thirty-eight years the 


Leading Health Institution 


in America 


is under the personal care of regularyl 


educated and experienced physicians, and 
is distinctive in its methods and character, 

A delightful home for health and rest 
seekers, in which every provision is made 
for recreation, comfort, and good cheer, as 
well as for skilled medical care and treat: 


ment. 


A beautiful illustrated pamphlet with 
full information will be sent on applica- 


tion. 


Address 


J. Arthur Jackson, M.D , Secretary 
P. O. Box 1866, Dansville, N. Y. 





KENNEBUNKPORT, MAINE 


Parker House. —Boating, canoeing, 
fishing, bathing, tennis, bicycling, dancing, 
etc. Rates moderate. Opens June 30, Send 
for circular, CHARLESS. PATTEN, Prop. 





The Champernowne 
KITTERY POINT, MAINE 


Greatly enlarged and improved the past 
season. Opens in June. For particulars 
address Horace MitcwHety, Prop. 





ONHEGAN ISL., ME.—Monhe- 

A gan House. Pleasint, healthy, and 

quiet summer resort. Goodtable. For par- 
ticulars and terms, Mr. Edward Bracket. 


Matinicus Island, Me. 


The Gem of Penobscot Bay 


Unexcelled as a quiet, pleasant, and 
healthy summer resort. Visitors wanted 
by private families. Write for particu- 
lars to H. W. YOUNG. 








THE LOOKOUT 


On_Israel’s Head) OGUNQUIT, 

E.—Enlarged and improved this 

season. Open June 20. Write for circulars. 
G. H. LITTLEFIELD, Prop. 





“THE BEECHES” Paris Hin, 


Health Resort. Elevation, 1,000 ft.; splendid 
mountain scenery; electricity; massage ; 
baths. Send for circular. Dr.C. fF. Hammond. 





Massachusetts 


Sweetwater 
sedford Springs, Mass. 


Delightfully situated among pines, and 
only 17 miles from Boston, between Lexing- 
ton and Concord. The finest Hotel in the 
New England States; not an objectionable 
feature. New throughout this season Latest 
sanitary appliances. Write for beautiful il- 
iustrated handbook. W.H. WinGate, Mer. 

W. R. Haypen, Proprietor. 








CURTIS HOTEL 


Heart of the Berkshire Hills, 
Lenox, Massachusetts. 


WILLIAM D. CURTIS, Propr. 
Open from May Ist to Nov. 





Rockmere Point 


Marblehea Cove Cottages 
Witt Open TentH Season. For health, 
pure air, fine views, unequaled. Prominent 
headland ; grounds and beach for bathing, 
boating, and fishing Jr7vate for our guests. 
Special rates for June. Address J. R. Gives. 


BERKSHIRE HILLS 


The Greylock 


Williamstown, Mass. 


Good roads, golf and games, music. Open 
May 24th. For circulars or rates address 
VINING & SEISER, Proprietors. 








Massachusetts 





IFTEEN MILES FROM LAND. 
Minot’s_ Light can be seen from the 
iazzas of THE PRESCOTT, on King’s 
each. A charming ocean view. Hotel 
Prescott is now open and ready for guests 
Circulars of Mrs. F. H. Goutp. Lynn, Mass. 





New Hampshire 


The Park View Bethlehem, N.H. 


Entirely remodeled 
latest improvements; newly furnished; new 
plumbing ; table the best ; terms reasonable: 


circulars. HARDY, Prop. 


AND COTTAGES, Bethlehem, N.H. 
Located on the highest point in town; wide 

lawns; thorough heating for late guests; 

commodates 150. Send for fide to Bethle- 
em. F. H. ABBOTT, Prop. 











HE GRAMERCY, the White Mts. 
Bethlehem, N. H.—1,600 feet above 
sea-level. Delightful summer home for fam- 
ilies. Send for booklet. E. STIMPSON. 





Pliny Range House mountains 


GEO. W. CRAWFORD & SON, 
Jefferson Highland, N. H. 


——— 


e 
Forest Hills Hotel 
AND COTTAGES 

White Mts., New Hampshire 

Cottages now open. Golf. Half-mile 
wheel track. Every appointment up with the 
times. House at pee | on : hig 
in pine district. Pw 50D LEY & CO. 








iN 


i. 


Ty 
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O short trip from New York 
equals for rest and variety 
the one by sea to Old Point 
Comfort and Virginia Beach. 


The handsome and fast 


Old Dominion Liners 


sail every week-day from New 
York. Round trip, $13.00 and 
$13.50,including meals and state- 
room accommodations. Trip 
may be made in 48 hours. Send 
for illustrated literature. 


Old Dominion S. S. Co., 
Pier 26, N. R., New York. 
W. L. Guillaudeu, 


V. P. and Traffic Manager. 
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Walter’s Sanitarium 


WALTER’S PARK, WERNERSVILLE, PA. 


aE Staal 


In Southern Penna., only 2 hours from Reading 
AIR pure, dry, bracing; 
magnificent WA’RFER from granite rock springs ; 
SCENERY “equal to anything in Europe or 


Terminal, Philadelphia. 


America.” 


ALL MODERN CONVENIENCES 
Electric Light and Bells, Hydraulic Elevator, Heated 
Money Order P. O., Long 
Distance Telephone, Livery, Dairy, Library. 

UNEQUALED AS A SANITARIUM 


Thirty-five years’ experience with Sanatory methods. 
Swedish Move- 
ments, Electricity, Oxygen, &c. Write 
Be sure to address correctly, 
always using the name Walter, ROBT. WALTER, 


by Steam and Open Grates. 


Baths, Massage, 
for illustrated catalogue. 


M.D., as above. 











A=HISTORY OF OUR OWN 


TIMES 


The Outlook 


Fifty-two issues a year 


Three thousand pages of reading matter 


A convenient and handsome 
binder for The Outlook, in sage- 
green cloth, with’ gilt side stamp, 
will be sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of forty cents. 
numbers for half a year, and en- 
able the reader to preserve The 
Outlook in form accessible for 
immediate reference. 

THE OuTLook Company, 

13 Astor Place, New York. 


It will hold the 


Address 








New Hampshire 


New York City 


New York 





PROFILE HOUSE and COTTAGES 
White Mountains 
By its location and management commands 


the highest class of patronage. City hotel, The 
Vendome, Boston. Tarr & GREENLEAF. 





New Jersey 





EITH VILLA.—Confortable. quiet 
home: excellent table; three minutes 
from beach. Terms moderate. 159 S. Vir- 
ginia Av., Atlantic City N.J. M. MILLER. 





j Englewood, N. J. 
The Ingleside Het ter a select. 


pleasant home : choice table ; shady prawns = 
moderate prices. Address Mrs. SHEARS. 





On the Ocean Front 
Seven Mites Betow LonG BRANCH 


MONMOUTH HOUSE 


Spring Lake Beach, N. J. 
pen from June 26 to October. 
BENJAMIN H, YARD, Proprietor, 
Write for descriptive pamphlet containing 
terms and information. 


HOTEL 
BEECHWOOD 


SUMMIT, N. J. 


Open the entire year. Under new manage- 
ment. Francis Parsons Rocrrs, Manager. 





TO TOURISTS 


Special arrangements have been made by 


THE ST. DENIS 


to provide prompt and efficient transpor- 

tation for guests to and from the different 

European steamers at reasonable prices 
ST. DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway & 11th St. 
New York 





New York 








ADIRONDACK HOUSE 


KEENE VALLEY 

S. KELLEY, Manager New York 
Accommodates 200. Hot and cold water, 
electric bells, baths. open fireplaces, latest 
oe system: sirall orchestra; table first- 
class: hunting and fishing in season. Itlus- 
trated booklet on application. 


ROCKY POINT IN} 


Head of Fourth Lake, Fulton Chain 


ADIRONDACKS 


Picturesque and Popular. Open June 
5th. For illustrated folder, etc., address 
Rocky Pornt Inn Co., Old Forg ye A 








The 


Inn at 


High Point 


A summer resort with all the convenience 


of city lite. 


Located on the Shawangunk Mountains 
the highest pvint in the State of New Jerefl 


(altitude 1,960 feet). 


A view of unparalleled 


grandeur, overlooking the Delaware Valle 
and receiving the pure, hea.thful air from tl 
woodlands of Pike and Sullivar counties 


The Innha 


s all modern conveniences—gag 


bath, toilet-rooms, telephone, and medica 
skill within easy reach. A frontage of ? 


feet, anda ba 
of a mile. 


The rooms are all desirable 


lcony promenade of one-quarte 


No_bad 


rooms, as they either overlook the valley 


the Delaware or face I 


water lake of 


ake Marcia, a spring 
unequaled purity. 


Meats are of the choicest, direct from Chi 


cago in ice-packed boxes. 
finest fruit region in this country. 


Fruits from th 
The but 


ter used is from the dairy of. Clove Valle 
Karm, the home of a prize-winning herd of 
Jerseys. Milk is here called milk, and crea! 


clled cream 


» and 


there is plenty of bot 


Maple syrup of the choicest flavor, made ft 
our special use. 


In amusements, boating. driving, laws 


tennis, billiards, etc. 


An orchestra for 


sesson, play-room, swings, and other attrag 


tions for the 


children. Guests will meet 


the Inn people of refinement and cultur 
and the same care which has heretofore € 


cluded those 


will be exercised in the future 
No mal 


“ 


is: 
good water, 
good people. 


wanting in these charactenst¢ 
Our mot 
aria no flies, no mosquito 

good food, good air; we wal 
; 


CHARLES ST. JOHN, ; 
PORT JERVIS, N.Y: 
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Definition of the word 


The Standard Dictionary says: 











© ff “Kodak is an arbitrary word con- 


ff structed for trade-mark purposes,” 
We originated and own this trade-mark. 
No camera is a “Kodak” unless manufac- 
tured by the Eastman Kodak Company. 
Don’t let the clerk sell you any other 
camera under the name of “Kodak,” 


If it isn’t our make, it isn’t a “Kodak.” 





Bicycle Kodaks, $5.00 to $25.00. Zootet sree 


“ Vou press the button, 
We do the vest.” 





$2,853.00 in Prizes for 


Kodak Pictures, EASTMAN KODAK co. 


$1,475.00 in Gold, 
Send for “Prize Contest” ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Circular. 
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New York 


Dr. Strong’s 
Sanitarium 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


For health or rest. The appointments of 
a first-class Hotel. Elevator, bells, sun- 
parlor, and promenade on the roof. Suites 
with baths, Massage, Electricity, all baths 
and health appliances. New Turkish, Rus- 
sian baths. Pry tonic air. Saratoga Spring 
waters. Good wheeling, bicycle paths. Open 
all the year. Send for illustrated circular 
and special announcement for 1897, Enter- 
tainment events, etc. 





° 
Indian Point House 
Adirondacks Chateaugay Lake. 
Daily mail: cuisine perfect; $8 to #10 per 
week. For illustrated circular address 
M. Suurrs, Merrill, N.Y 





MIZZEN-TOP HOTEL 


Quaker Hill, Dutchess Co., N. Y. 
Now open. A first-class family hotel; 
two hours from New York by Harlem R.R.; 
1,200 feet elevation. Post-otfice address and 
railroad station. Pawling,N Y. N.S. Howr, 
Manager. Circulars. and_ information of 
IF. H. Scofield, 1 Madison Ave., N. Y 


New York 


WAWBEEK LODGE Hotel ana 


; Cottages 
Best focated, pont wage and one of the 
very best conductec 
very ‘resorts in The Adirondacks 
Terms moderate. Special rates for young men 


taking vacation, teachers, and clergymen. 
Address URIAH WELCH,Wawbeek,N.Y. 





TREMBLEAU HALL 


Lake Champlain, Port Kent, N. Y, Write for 
illustrated booklet. FARRELL & ADGATR, 





Pennsylvania 


Grand View Sanatorium 


Open the Year Round. Send for illustrated 
pamphlet. Krusen 1D. ENRICH, 


WERNERSVILLE, PENN. 





HOUSES FOR THE SUMMER 
TO RENT OR FOR SALE 





The Lodge 14 rooms; 6 open 


fires; paths ; 
perfect in detail, with trained ser- 
vants under Hotel management; 
luxuries of home and hotel com- 
bined. We keep house for you. 
puieing Plansand N., Y. references, 
J. W. DUDLEY & CO., FOREST 
HILLS HOTEL, Franconia, N. H. 








Houses for the Summer 


At WATER MILLS, Lon: Island 
on Mecox Bay, near, Southampton ang 
Shinnecock. A fully furnished co:tage, neg, 
ly pew, with 13 rooms, cellar, pia 
gy ing, still and surf bathin 
or September for half regular m 
al; also two maids; sailboat and 
sired. Address Mr. GEORGE (0 
11 Pine Street, 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY, 
man of business ability, integrity, and moral 
worth, with some capital, can learn of rar 
opportunity to become connected with ay 
established and successful educational py 
lishing and school supply business by ag 
dressing FIFTH AVE. PUBLISHER 
No. 4,053, care The Outlook. 


SHOPPING done at any New Y 
store and lowest market priccs obta 
Samples sent, goods matched, and styles 
given without charge to ay tr. Peculia 
advantages for buying all kinds of merchan 
dise. Highest references given. Addres 
Mrs, M. W. WIGHTMAN, 139 West 4ist 
St., New York. 


YOUNG BUSINESS WO MAN, grad: 
uate Univ. of Mich., wishes one large or two 
small rooms, preferably unfurnished and with 
board, where there is congenial companions 
ship; or will rent flat or rooms with others 
Downtown New York or Williamsburg 
References. Address No. 4,079, care Outlook 


WANTED~— Position as secretary by a 
lady who is an efficient stenographer, experi 
enced and businesslike. Address No. 412, 
care of ‘The Outlook. 
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The Editors have hoped to compile a hymnal that is 











of people. 
proved. 





hitherto unequaled, and it is not to be denicd that they 
have succeeded, and that nobly —THE INTERIOR. 


EDITED BY LYMAN ABBOTT 


With the Co-operation of Herbert Vaughan Abbott 
and Chas. H. Morse 


is eminently adapted for use in 


Churches, Colleges, Schools, Social Meetings, and the Home 

Rey. Theodore P. Prudden. West New- 
ton, Mass.: “Both hymns and music get hold 
The congregational singing has im- 


Professor George C. Gow, Vassar College, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y.: 
was our choice out of several admirable books. 


“The Plymouth Hymnal 


¥ 
¥ 
¥ 
¥ 
¥ 
¥ 
» 
¥ 
* 
» 
¥ 
* 
»¥ 
¥ 
i 
¥ 
¥ 
¥ 
»* 
¥ 
¥ 
¥ 
¥ 
¥ 
¥ 
¥ 


While there is an abundance of old 
hymns and tunes, we find the new hymns are a 
most admirable expression of devout feeling, 
and the new music is attractive, easily learned, 
sung with enthusiasm, and united in by many 
who did not join in the old tunes.” 

Rev. B. S. Rideout, Norway, Me: “ We 
have only words of the highest praise for it. It 
is a splendidly gotten up book in every way. 
The longer we use it the better we like it.” 


Write to us for specimen pages. 


Every tune is singable. It gives me pleasure to 
recommend the Plymouth Hymnal for college 
use.” 

Professor Edward S. Parsons, Colorado 
College, Colorado Springs, Colo.: “... The 
use of its noble hymns and tunes will bring a 
new influence into our College worship, and so 
into the lives of our students in the present and 
the future. Such a book cannot be outgrown. 
We shall rather hope to grow up to it.” 


If you are a pastor, teacher, or choirmaster, we 


shall be glad to send a FREE (returnable) copy to you for examination. 


THE OUTLOOK CO., 13 Astor Place, New York 
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www HITE LEAD is like a 
DAVIS-CE Pittsburgh, . 
eanwserocn® ste great many other articles 
ANCHOR Pitteburgh. a 

rx }™ | offered for sale; some good, some 
ATLANTIC - . 
BRADLEY bad. (See list of the brands which 
BROOKLYN 

a wm. | are genuine, or good.) They are 
— made by the “old Dutch” pro- 
SHIPMAN } crleage. x ° ° 
pec cess of slow corrosion. Avoid 
pm \ tm \getting the other sort by mak- 
SOUTHERN J . - 

somvrswmesnosco |ing sure of the brand. 

MORLEY ee 

tas Siow tn REE ory sey deste shade sty Sane. “Bamphr iin 
eames Buffalo. also cards showing pictures of twelve houses of different “designe painted i 
KENTUCKY scatatic peri ven coe ha inations of shades forwarded upon application to those 


National Lead Co, 1 Broadway, New York. 
















¢ THICK OR THIN 


ARQUET Fy manera 
ehave representatives FLO ORS 
nd stocks of floors in 
the leading cities, Write 

for Prices & Book of Designs 

Mfrs 





a 






























“How to Disinfect,” 


“Sanitas”’ an illustrated book giving 


practical instruction for dis- 

infection in everyday life 

Book and during cases of infec- 
tious illness, sent free. 

Every one having the 

Free care of a house or an in- 

e stitution should have it. 

The American & Continental “Sanitgs” Co. Ltd. 

636 to 642 West ssth St., New York City, 


~ TYPEWRITER HEADQUARTERS, 


1@ Fulton st., New York, sell all makes under half price. 
Don't buy before writing them for unprejudiced advice 





Gail 


See 














Condensed Milk 


HAS NO EQUAL AS 


id e E I k f — 
ch sg Seats eo bause AN INFANT FOOD. 





Keener and School Supplies 


at SOHERMERHORN’S, 8 E. 14th S8t., N. ¥. 
Send for catalague. 


SACRED SONGS No. 1 


peter New book equal to it. $25 per 10C; 30 cts. each, if by mail. 
E cS aLow & MAIN CO., 76 E. Ninth St., New York 


Is it get- 
Does Your Hair Fall Out? sy: iis 
involume? If so, I can help you. If totally bald do a write, 


ct family p oatronage for ten years. Send self-addressed stamped 
a lope to Miss Racuet T. yaTtT, Centreville, Mass, 











£ 





“INFANT HEALTH’’Sent 
FREE nN APPLICATION. 


NEw YORK CONDENSED MILK Co.ny. 






























d beautifies the hair. 
Cleanses an = 


Promotes a luxuriant 


Fails to Rest Gray 
aiair t S its Youthful Color. 


calp 
Bos, an 


diseases & 





hair 
4 $1.00at Druggists 


ron 


falling. 
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wherever 
you 90 this 


summer. 


- if you should 
happen to get a 
liffle chilled or 
fired, a cup of 
Hot Bouillon is 
the best thing 
you can take. 


Anyone can a a 
prepare it | ‘ ,  \ 
in a moment e Wy I 


Our little book “Culinary Wrinkles’ tells many other ways in which the Extract 
may be used to excellent advantage. It is sent for the asking 


¢ Armour & Company 4 
De =. Chicago. i 
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